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Soon the rocs returned, each carrying in its talons a huge rock 



SIXTH READER 



THE FIFTH VOYAGE OF SINDBAD THE 

SAILOR 

All that I had undergone could not ciu-e me of 
my desire to make new voyages. Therefore I bought 
goods, departed with them for the best seaport, 
and, that I might have a ship at my own command, 
waited till one was built for me. As I had not goods s 
enough of my own to load her, I took with me several 
merchants, of different nations, with their wares. 

We sailed with the first fair wind, and the first 
place we touched at, after some time, was a desert 
island, where we found the egg of a roc. There was lo 
a young roc in it, just ready to be hatched, and its 
beak had begun to break the egg. 

The merchants who landed with me broke, the 
egg with hatchets, and made a hole in it, pulled out 
the young roc piecemeal, and roasted it. I had u 
begged them in vain not to meddle with the egg. 

Scarcely had they finished their repast, when 
there appeared in the air far off two great clouds. 
The captain of my ship, knowing by experience what 
they meant, said they were the male and female 20 
parents of the roc, and urged us to reembark with 
all speed. 
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The two rocs approached with a frightful noise, 
which they redoubled when they saw the egg broken 

86 and their young one gone. They flew back in the 
direction they had come, and were gone for some 
time, while we made all the sail we could, to try 
to prevent that which unhappily befell us. 

They soon returned, and we saw that each of 

wthem carried in its talons a huge rock. When they 
came directly over my ship-, they hovered, a:nd one 
of them let go his rock; but by the quickness of the 
steersman it missed us and fell into the sea. The 
other so exactly hit the middle of the ship as to split 

Slit into pieces. The seamen and merchants were all 
crushed to death or fell into the sea. I myself was 
of the number of the latter; but, as I came up again, I 
fortunately caught hold of a piece of the wreck, and 
swimming, sometimes with one hand and sometimes 

40 with the other, but always holding fast to the plank, 
the wind and the tide favoring me, I came to an 
island, and got safely ashore. 

I sat down upon the grass to rest, and then went 
into the island to explore it. It seemed to be a deli- 

4» cious garden. Everywhere I found fruit and streams 
of fresh, pure water. Of these I ate and drank. 

When I had gone a little way into the island, I 
saw an old man who appeared very weak and infirm. 
He was sitting on the bank of a stream, and at first 

»«I took him to be one who had been shipwrecked 
like myself. I went towards him and saluted him, 
but he only slightly bowed his head. I asked him 
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why he sat so still, but, instead of answering me, 
he made a sign for me to take him upon my back, 
and carry him over the brook. 66 

I believed him really to stand in need of my help, 
took him upon my back, and, having carried him over, 
bade him get down. To that end, I stooped, that 
he might get off with ease; but instead of doing so — 
and I laugh every time I think of it — the old man, m 
who to, me appeared quite feeble, threw his legs nim- 
bly about my neck. He sat astride upon my shoulders, 
and held my throat so tight that I thought he would 
have strangled me, and I fainted away. 

In spite of my fainting, the ill-natured old fellow 66 
still kept his seat upon my neck. When I got my 
breath again, he thrust one of his feet against my side, 
and struck me so rudely with the other, that he forced 
me to rise up against my will. Then he made me carry 
him under the trees, and obliged me now and then to w 
stop, that he might gather and eat fruit. He never 
left his seat all day; and when I lay down to rest at 
night, he laid himself down with me, holding still fast 
about my neck. Every morning he pinched me to 
make me awake, and afterwards forced me to get up " 
and walk, and spurred me with his feet. 

One day I found several dry gourds that had 
fallen from a tree. I took a large one, and, after 
cleaning it, pressed into it some juice of grapes, which 
aboimded in the island. Having filled the gourd, «o 
I put it by, and, going for it some days after, tasted 
and found the wine so good that it gave me new 
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vigor, and so raised my spirits that I began to sing 
and dance as I carried my burden. 

88 The old man, noticing the effect of the wine upon 
me, made me a sign to give him some of it. I handed 
him the gourd, and, the liquor pleasing his palate, he 
drank it off. As there was some quantity of it, he soon 
began to sing, and to move from side to side in his seat 

00 upon my shoulders, and by degrees to loosen his legs 
from about me. Finding that he did not press me as 
before, I threw him upon the ground, where he lay with- 
out motion; then I took up a great stone and slew him. 
I was extremely glad to be thus freed forever 

95 from this troublesome fellow. I now walked towards 
the beach, where I met the crew of a ship that had 
cast anchor, to take in water. When I told them 
of my adventure, they said, "You fell into the hands 
of the Old Man of the Sea, and are the first who ever 

100 escaped strangling. He never quitted those he had 
once embraced till he had destroyed them, and many 
are the men he has slain." 

Their captain received me with great kindness, 
and after some days' sail we arrived at the harbor 

106 of a great city, the houses of which overhung the sea. 

With some of the people of this town I went to 

gather coconuts after their own method. When we 

reached a thick forest of coconut trees, we saw a great 

ntmiber of apes of several sizes, which fled as soon as 

HO they saw us, and climbed to the tops of the trees with 
amazing swiftness. 

The merchants with whom I was gathered stones, 
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and threw them at the apes on the trees. I did 
the same; and the apes, out of revenge, threw coco- 
nuts at us so fast and with such gestures as to show us 
their anger clearly. We gathered up the coconuts, 
and from time to time threw stones to provoke the 
apes. In this way we filled our bags with coconuts, 
and by degrees I got enough to produce me no small 
stim of money. "o 

We set sail, and traded in various islands, at one 
of which I hired divers and with other merchants went 
a-pearl-fishing. Some of the pearls they brought me 
up were very large and pure. Then I returned to 
Bagdad, and gave a tenth of my gains in alms, and"* 
rested from my fatigues. 

From *' The Arabian Nights.** 

Glossary. Sindbad; roc; alms; "Arabian Nights/' 
Study. What does the first statement tell you about Sindbad? 
Why did he take several merchants along with him? Tell 
the story of the adventure with the rocs. What shows that 
Sindbad was wiser than his companions? Tell the story 
of the adventure with the Old Man of the Sea. Do you 
think Sindbad was justified in calling him ill-natured? In 
what way was the old man like a bad habit? Tell the story 
of the coconuts. Are you surprised that Sindbad felt the 
need of resting from his fatigues? This is a good example 
of a "cock-and-bull story": judging from this tale, how 
would you describe such a story? 



A merry heart is a good medicine. 

Proverbs, xvii^ 22. 
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PROVERBS 

In all labor there is profit: 

But the talk of the lips tendeth only to penury. 

The crown of the wise is their riches: 

But the folly of fools is only folly. 
6 A true witness delivereth souls: 

But he that uttereth lies causeth deceit. 

In the fear of the Lord is strong confidence: 

And his children shall have a place of refuge. 

The fear of the Lord is a fountain of life, 
10 To depart from the snares of death. 

In the multitude of people is the king's glory: 

But in the want of people is the destruction of the 
prince. 

He that is slow to anger is of great understanding: 

But he that is hasty of spirit exalteth folly. 
15 A sound heart is the life of the flesh: 

But envy is the rottenness of the bones. 

He that oppresseth the poor reproacheth his Maker: 

But he that hath mercy on the needy honoreth him. 

The wicked is thrust down in his calamity: 
20 But the righteous hath a refuge in his death. 

Wisdom resteth in the heart of him that hath under- 
standing: 

But that which is in the inward part of fools is made 
known. 

Righteousness exalteth a nation: 

But sin is a reproach to any people. 

Proverbs, xiv, 23-34. 



-r 
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SCYTHE SONG' 

ANDREW LANG 

Mowers, weary and brown, and blithe, 

What is the word methinks ye know. 
Endless over-word that the Scythe 

Sings to the blades of the grass below? 
Scythes that swing in the grass and clover. 

Something, still, they say as they pass; 
What is the word that, over and over. 

Sings the Scythe to the flowers and grass? 

Hush, ah hush, the Scythes are sajdng. 

Hush, and heed not, and fall asleep; i 

Hush, they say to the grasses swaying. 

Hush, they sing to the clover deep ! 
Hush — 'tis the lullaby Time is singing — 

Hush, and heed not, for all things pass. 
Hush, ah hush I and the Scythes are swinging i 

Over the clover, over the grass! 

Glossary. Over-word; lullaby. 

Study. Notice the swing of the scythe in the music of the verse. 
Think of the sound made by the scythe as it passes through 
the grass. What is the "over-word'* that interprets this 
sotmd? Study the passages in italics, and see if you can tell 
why they express "the Itillaby Time is singing.'' 



From labor health, from health contentment 
springs. , James Beattie. 

1 By penninion. Prom Grass of Pamassus, Longmans, Green & Co. 
VI-2 
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ON HORSEBACK 

EDWIN PAXTON HOOD 

Hurrah! for a ride in the morning gray, 
On the back of a bounding steed. 

What pleasure to list how the wild winds play; 

Hark! Hark! to their music, — away! away! 
Gallop away with speed. 

'Neath the leaf and the cloud in springtime's pride 

There is health in a morning's joyous ride. 

And hurrah! for a ride in the sultry noon, 
When the summer has mounted high, 

'Neath the shadowy wood in the glowing Jtme, 

When the rivulet chanteth its Itillaby time 
To the breeze as it wanders by, 

Quietly down by the brooklet's side; — 

Sweet is the summer's joyous ride. 

And do you not love at evening's hour, 

By the light of the sinking stm. 
To wend your way o'er the widening moor, 
Where the silver mists their mystery pour, 

While the stars come one by one? 
Over the heath by the mountain's side, 
Pensive and sweet is the evening ride. 

I tell thee, O stranger, that tmto me. 

The pltinge of a fiery steed 
Is a noble thought, — to the brave and free 




'Neath the shadowy wood in the glowing June 
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u It is music, and breath, and majesty, — 
'Tis the life of a noble deed; 
And the heart and the mind are in spirit allied 
In the charm of a morning's glorious ride. 

Then htirrah! for the ring of the bridle rein, — 
to . Away, brave horse, away! 

The preacher and poet may chant their strain, 

The bookman his wine of the past may drain, — 
We bide not with them to-day; 

And yet it is true, we may look with pride 
S5 On the mental spoils of a morning's ride. 

Glossary. List; pensive; spoils. 

Study. In what kind of spirits does the speaker seem to be? 
What gains or advantages does the poet mention as coming 
from the ride described? Read the lines that bring out these 
points. Try to think of the reason for calling these advan- 
tages "mental spoils." Does the writer merely mention the 
advantages, or make you feel them as if a part of your own 
experience? (Something will depend on whether or not you 
have ever ridden horseback.) What in the scene brings 
about the mood — "pensive and sweet" — of the third stanza? 
What does the ride mean to the "brave and free"? Why 
speak of this effect as the "life of a noble deed"? (The 
quotation below from Whitman will help suggest an answer.) 
Does the speaker mean, in the last stanza, that "a morn- 
ing's ride" is better than preaching or writing poetry or 
studying, or simply that it is as good in its place? 



I think heroic deeds were all conceived in the 

open air. 

Walt Whitman. 
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EULOGY ON THE DOG 

GEORGE GRAHAM VEST 

[This speech is said to have been actually made before a jury in a case 
in which Senator Vest was one of the lawyers.] 

Gentlemen of the Jury: The best friend a man 
has in this world may turn against him and become 
his enemy. His son or daughter that he has reared 
with loving care ^ay prove ungrateful. Those who 
are nearest and dearest to us, those whom we trust i 
with our happiness and our good name, may become 
traitors to their faith. The money that a man has 
he may lose. It flies away from him, perhaps when 
he needs it most. A man's reputation may be sac- 
rificed in a moment of ill-considered action. Thew 
people who are prone to fall on their knees to do 
us honor when success is with us may be the first 
to throw the stone of maUce when failtire settles its 
cloud upon our heads. The one absolutely unselfish 
friend that man can have in this selfish world, thew 
one that never deserts him, the one that never proves 
ungrateful or treacherous, is his dog. 

Gentlemen of the jury, a man's dog stands by him 
in prosperity and in poverty, in health and in sickness. 
He will sleep on the cold ground, where the wintry so 
winds blow and the snow drives fiercely, if only he 
may be near his master's side. He will kiss the hand 
that has no food to offer, he will lick the woimds 
and sores that come in encotmter with the roughness 
of the world. He guards the sleep of his pauper as 
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master as if he were a prince. When all other friends 
desert he remains. When riches take wings and 
reputation falls to pieces he is as constant in his love 
as the sun in its journey through the heavens. If 

80 f ortime drives the master forth an outcast in the world, 
friendless and homeless, the faithful dog asks no higher 
privilege than that of accompanying him to guard 
against danger, to fight against his enemies; and 
when the last scene of all comes, and death takes the 

86 master in its embrace and his body is laid away in 
the cold groimd, no matter if all other friends ptirsue 
their way, there by his graveside will the noble dog 
be foimd, his head between his paws, his eyes sad 
but open in alert watchfulness, faithful and true even 

40 to death. 

Glossary. Prone; alert. 

Study. What is the one point made in the first paragraph? 
Notice that the last sentence brings it out. What do the 
preceding sentences do? The second paragraph "drives 
home*' the point stated in the first. Can you think of any 
test not mentioned? Do you think — you are on the jury — 
your verdict will be for the man whose dog has been killed? 
Take the rest of the class for a jury whom you are trying 
to convince, and make this speech to them. 

HELVELLYN 

SIR WALTER SCOTT 

I climb'd the dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn, 
Lakes and mountains beneath me gleam'd misty 
and wide; 
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All was still, save by fits, when the eagle was yelling. 

And starting aroimd me the echoes replied. 
On the right, Striden-edge round the Red-tarn was s 

bending. 
And Catchedicam its left verge was defending, 
One huge nameless rock in the front was ascending. 
When I mark'd the sad spot where the wanderer 
had died. 

Dark green was that spot 'mid the brown moimtain 
heather, 

Where the Pilgrim of Nature lay stretch'd in decay, 10 
Like the corpse of an outcast abandoned to weather 

Till the moimtain winds wasted the tenantless clay. 
Nor yet quite deserted, though lonely extended, 
For, faithful in death, his mute favorite attended, 
The much-loved remains of her master defended, is 

And chased the hill-fox and the raven away. 

How long didst thou think that his silence was sliunber? 
When the wind waved his garment, how oft didst 
thou start? 
How many long days and long weeks didst thou 
ntunber. 
Ere he faded before thee, the friend of thy heart? 20 
And, oh! was it meet that — no requiem read o'er him. 
No mother to weep and no friend to deplore him. 
And thou, little guardian, alone stretch'd before 
him — 
Unhonor'd the Pilgrim from life should depart? 
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s5 When a prince to the fate of the peasant has jdelded, 
The tapestry waves dark roiind the dim-Kghted hall; 
With scutcheons of silver the coflfin is shielded, 

And pages stand mute by the canopied pall: 
Through the courts at deep midnight the torches are 
gleaming; 
80 In the proudly arch'd chapel the banners are beam- 
ing; 
Far down the long aisle sacred music is streaming, 
Lamenting a chief of the people should fall. 

But meeter for thee, gentle lover of nature, 

To lay down thy head like the meek motmtain lamb, 
86 When, wilder'd, he drops from some cUflf huge in 
stature, 
And draws his last sob by the side of his dam. 
And more stately thy couch by this desert lake lying, 
Thy obsequies sung by the gray plover flj^ng. 
With one faithful friend but to witness thy dying 
40 In the arms of Helvellyn and Catchedicam. 

Glossary. Helvellyn; Striden-edge; Red-tam; Catchedicam; 
requiem; scutcheons; pall; wildered; obsequies; plover. 

Study. How does this story emphasize the same point as that 
in the last selection? Tell the story as you gather it from 
the first three stanzas. What does the term "Pilgrim of 
Nature" tell you about the unfortunate victim? What 
two pictures does Scott contrast in the last two stanzas? 
Which funeral does he think "meeter" for the wanderer? 
Why? How does the comparison with "the meek moimtain 
lamb "help you answer? 
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TWEEDLEDUM AND TWEEDLEDEE 

** LEWIS CARROLL" 

She went on and on, a long way, but wherever 
the road divided there was sure to be two finger 
posts pointing the same way, one marked, "TO 
TWEEDLEDUM'S HOUSE,'' and the other ''TO 
THE HOUSE OF TWEEDLEDEE/' 

*'I do believe," said Alice at last, ''that they 
live in the same house! I wonder I never thought 
of that before. But I can't stay there long. I'll 
just call and say 'How d'ye do?' and ask them the way 
out of the wood. If I could only get to the Eighth 10 
Square before it gets dark!" So she wandered on, 
talking to herself as she went, till, on turning a sharp 
comer, she came upon two fat little men, so suddenly 
that she could not help starting back, but in another 
moment she recovered herself, feeling sure that they is 
must be — ^Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 

They were standing under a tree, each with an 
arm aroimd the other's neck, and Alice knew which 
was which in a moment, because one of them had 
"DUM " embroidered on his collar, and the other had 20 
"DEE." "I suppose they've each got 'TWEEDLE' 
round at the back of the collar," she said to herself. 

They stood so still that she quite forgot they 
were aUve, and she was just looking rotmd to see 
if the word "TWEEDLE" was written at the back 25 
of each collar, when she was startled by a voice com- 
ing from the one marked "DUM." 
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Turning a sharp corner t she came upon two fat_ little men 

''If you think we're waxworks/' he said, ''you 
ought to pay, you know. Waxworks weren't made 
80 to be looked at for nothing. Nohow!" 

"Contrariwise," added the one marked "DEE," 
"if you think we're aHve, you ought to speak." 

"I'm sure I'm very sorry," was all Alice could 
say; for the words of the old song kept ringing through 
85 her head like the ticking of a clock, and she could 
hardly help saying them out loud: 



40 



"Tweedledum and Tweedledee 
Agreed to have a battle; 
For Tweedledum said Tweedledee 
Had spoiled his nice new rattle. 
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**Just then flew down a monstrous crow, 

As black as a tar barrel; 
Which frightened both the heroes so, 
They qtiite forgot their quarrel." 

"I know what you're thinking about," said 48 
Tweedledum: ''but it isn't so, nohow." 

"Contrariwise," continued Tweedledee, ''if it was 
so, it might be; and if it were so, it would be; but 
as it isn't, it ain't. That's logic." 

"I was thinking," Alice said very politely, "which so 
is the best way out of this wood: it's getting so 
dark. Would you tell me, please?" 

But the fat little men only looked at each other 
and grinned. 

They looked so exactly like a couple of great 66 
schoolboys that Alice couldn't help pointing her 
finger at Tweedledtim, and saying, "First Boy!" 

' "Nohow!" Tweedledtim cried out briskly, and 
shut his mouth up again with a snap. 

"Next Boy!" said Alice, passing on to Tweedle- eo 
dee, though she felt quite certain he. would only 
shout out, "Contrariwise!" and so he did. 

' ' You ' ve begun wrong ! ' ' cried Tweedledum. ' ' The 
first thing in a visit is to say 'How d'ye do?' and shake 
hands!" And here the two brothers gave each 66 
other a hug, and then they held out the two hands 
that were free, to shake hands with her. 

Alice did not like shaking hands with either of 
them first, for fear of hurting the other one's feelings; 
so, as the best way out of the difficulty, she took hold 70 
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of both hands at once; the next moment they were 
dancing round in a ring. This seemed quite natural 
(she remembered afterward), and she was not even 
surprised to hear music playing: it seemed to come 
75 from the tree under which they were dancing, and 
it was done (as well as she could make it out) by the 
branches rubbing one across the other, like fiddles 
and fiddle sticks. 

*' But it certainly was funny,'' (Alice said afterward, 

80 when she was telling her sister the history of all this), 

''to find myself singing 'Here we go round the mulberry 

hush J I don't know when I began it, but somehow I 

felt as if I'd been singing it a long, long time!" 

The other two dancers were fat, and veiy soon 

88 out of breath. ''Four times roimd is enough for 

one dance," Tweedledimi panted out, and they 

left off dancing as suddenly as they had begun: the 

music stopped at the same moment. 

Then they let go of Alice's hands, and stood 
•©looking at her for a minute; there was a rather awk- 
ward pause, as Alice didn't know how to begin a 
conversation with people she had just been dancing 
with. "It would never do to say, 'How d'ye do?' 
now,'' she said to herself; "we seem to have got 
95 beyond that, somehow!" 

"I hope you're not much tired?" she said at last. 

"Nohow. And thank you very much for ask- 
ing," said Tweedledtim. 

"So much obliged!" added Tweedledee. "You 
100 like poetry?" 
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'Ye-es, pretty well — some poetry," Alice said 
doubtfully. ''Would you tell me which road leads 
out of the wood?" 

''What shall I repeat to her?" said Tweedledee, 
looking round at Tweedledum with great solemn los 
eyes, and not noticing Alice's question. 

" 'The Walrus and the Carpenter' is the longest," 
Tweedledum replied, giving his brother an affection- 
ate hug. 

Tweedledee began instantly: - no 

**The sun was shining — " 

Here Alice ventured to interrupt him. "If it's 
very long," she said, as politely as she could, "would 
you please tell me first which road — " 

Tweedledee smiled gently, and began again: ns 

Glossary. Waxworks; logic. 

Study. Do you think Alice would be very much confused by 
the happenings told of in this story? Point out facts to 
support your answer. What is the difference between the 
two brothers? What do you suppose Alice meant by say- 
ing that she liked ''some poetry"? Why is such writing 
as this called * 'nonsense"? Do you see any sense in it? 

THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 

** LEWIS CARROLL" 

The sun was shining on the sea, 

Shining with all his might: 
He did his very best to make 

The billows smooth and bright — 
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\ And this was odd, because it was 

The middle of the night. 

The moon was shining* sulkily, 
Because she thought the sun 

Had got no business to be there 
After the day was done — ' 

''It's very rude of him," she said, 
*'To come and spoil the fun!" 

The sea was wet as wet could be, 
The sands were dry as dry, 

You could not see a cloud, because 
No cloud was in the sky: 

No birds were flying overhead — 
There were no birds to fly. 

The Walrus and the Carpenter 
I Were walking close at hand; 

They wept like anything to see 

Such quantities of sand: 
**If this were only cleared away," 

They said, ''it 'ivould be grand!" 

i "If seven maids with seven mops 

Swept it for half a year, 
Do you suppose," the Walrus said, 

"That they could get it clear?" 
"I doubt it," said the Carpenter, 
> And shed a bitter tear. 
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"O Oysters, come and walk with us!" 

The Walrus did beseech. 
''A pleasant walk, a pleasant talk, 

Along the briny beach: 
We cannot do with more than four, ss 

To give a hand to each." 

The eldest Oyster looked at him, 

But never a word he said: 
The eldest Oyster winked his eye, 

And shook his heavy head — » 

Meaning to say he did not choose 

To leave the oyster bed. 

But four young Oysters hurried up, 

All eager for the treat: 
Their coats were brushed, their faces washed, 45 

Their shoes were clean and neat — 
And this was odd, because, you know, 

They hadn't any feet. 

Four other Oysters followed them. 

And yet another four; m 

And thick and fast they came at last. 

And more, and more, and more — 
All hopping through the frothy waves, 

And scrambling to the shore. 

The Wahus and the Carpenter m 

Walked on a mile or so, 
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And then they rested on a rock 

Conveniently low: 
And all the little Oysters stood 
so And waited in a row. 

''The time has come," the Walrus said, 

''To talk of many things: 
Of shoes — and ships — and sealing wax— 

Of cabbages — and kings — 
65 And why the sea is boiling hot — 

And whether pigs have wings." 

"But wait a bit," the Oysters cried, 

"Before we have our chat; 
For some of us are out of breath, 
70 And all of us are fat!" 

"No hurry!" said the Carpenter. 
They thanked him much for that. 

"A loaf of bread," the Walrus said, 

"Is what we chiefly need: 
*« Pepper and vinegar besides 

Are very good indeed — 
Now if you're ready. Oysters dear, 

We can begin to feed." 

"But not on us!" the Oysters cried, 
80 Turning a little blue. 

"After such kindness, that would be 
A dismal thing to do!" 
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"The night is fine!" the Walrus said, 
''Do you admire the view? 

''It was so kind of you to come! 88 

And you are very nice!" 
The Carpenter said nothing but 

"Cut us another slice; 
I wish you were not quite so deaf — 

I've had to ask you twice!" oo 

"It seems a shame," the Walrus said, 

"To play them such a trick, 
After we've brought them out so far. 

And made them trot so quick!" 
The Carpenter said nothing but 08 

"The butter's spread too thick!" 

"I weep for you," the Walrus said: 

"I deeply sympathize." 
With sobs and tears he sorted out 

Those of the largest size, 100 

Holding his pocket handkerchief 

Before his streaming eyes. 

"O Oysters," said the Carpenter, 

"You've had a pleasant run! 
Shall we be trotting home again?" m 

But answer came there none — 
And this was scarcely odd, because 

They'd eaten every one. 

From " Through the Looking-Glass.^' 

VI-3 
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Glossary. Walrus. 

Study. This poem is a very fine example of nonsense verse. 
Things are ** jtmibled," judging by ordinary standards. 
They are put together as they do not occur in nature; all 
things are ** topsy-turvy." Two occurrences are mentioned 
as **odd," and one as "not odd." What are they? Are 
there other odd things not spoken of as odd? 



"LEWIS CARROLL" 

That was not his real name, but it was the one by which 
he endeared himself to a host of readers, yotmg and old. 
So well do we know him by that name that it seems hardly 
worth while to write down here that his real name was 

5 Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, and that he studied and taught 
and wrote many books about logic and mathematics. 

** Lewis Carroir* was bom in 1832, near Warrington, 
England. He was a quaint sort of child, not interested in 
the common sports and games that appeal to boys. He 

w made pets of snails and toads, and wrote plays and comic 
verses. He was educated at Rugby and at Christ Church 
College, Oxford. In this famous old college he spent 
practically all his life from the time of his entrance in 1851 
until his death in 1898. When the tourist enters the great 

15 dining hall of the college one of the first portraits pointed 
out by the old custodian is that of the ** Alice in Wonderland 
man." 

For nearly thirty years '* Lewis Carroll'* was a lecturer 
on mathematics at Oxford. He studied divinity and 

20 occasionally preached, but his shy and retiring nature, 
together with a tendency to stammer, kept him from the 
regular ministry. He gave many lectures to audiences 




•LEWIS CARROLL 
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made up mainly of children. These lectures were of various 
sorts, but consisted principally of narratives from his books 

M illustrated by lantern pictiu-es. He invented a number of 
mathematical games, and his brain was filled with odd 
fancies. 

He had great fondness for children, and the books by 
which he is best known grew out of his tireless delight in 

80 entertaining some little girls. To one of these the story 

of Alice was told one day while they were on an excursion 

on the river. Afterwards it was written out and expanded. 

The first of the books which made "Lewis Carroll" a 

household name was called Alice's Adventures in Wonder- 

95 land, published in 1865. It was followed in 1871 by a 
companion book, almost equally popular, called Through 
the Looking-Glass and What Alice Found There, Other 
later books in the same vein were called The Hunting of 
the Snark and Sylvie and Bruno, The Alice stories were 

<o greatly helped by the pictures which were drawn by Sir 
John Tenniel and which were in keeping with the whim- 
sical and fanciful nature of the adventures. 

These works belong to the class of books known as 
nonsense stories. That does not mean that they have 

« nothing in them for sane and mature minds. It requires 
an unusual amount of cleverness and intelligence to play 
the part of high comedy. That the world recognizes this 
is shown by the fact that these books have been translated 
into many languages, and that they have delighted multi- 

M tudes in their presentation on the stage. 



A little nonsense, now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men. 

Anonymous. 
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A MODEST WIT 

SELLECK OSBORN 

A supercilious nabob of the East — 

Haughty, being great — purse-proud, being rich — 
A governor, or general, at the least, 

I have forgotten which — 
Had in his family a humble youth, • 

Who went from England in his patron's suite, 
An tmassimiing boy, in truth 

A lad of decent parts, and good repute. 

This youth had sense and spirit; 

But yet with all his sense, 10 

Excessive diffidence 
Obscured his merit. 

One day, at table, flushed with pride and wine, 

His honor, proudly free, severely merry. 
Conceived it would be vastly fine u 

To crack a joke upon his secretary. 

"Young man," he said, ''by what art, craft, or trade, 
Did your good father gain a livelihood? " — 

"He was a saddler, sir," Modestus said, 

"And in his time was reckoned good." so 

"A saddler, eh! and taught you Greek, 

Instead of teaching you to sew! 
Pray, why did not your father make 

A saddler, sir, of you?" 
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Each parasite, then, as in duty bound. 

The joke applauded, and the laugh went round. 

At length Modestus, bowing low, 
Said (craving pardon, if too free he made), 

''Sir, by your leave, I fain would know 
I Your father's trade ! " 

''My father's trade! By heaven, that's too bad! 
My father's trade? Why, blockhead, are you mad? 
My father, sir, did never stoop so low — 
He was a gentleman, I'd have you know." 

''Excuse the liberty I take," 

Modestus said, with archness on his brow, 
" Pray, why did not your father make 

A gentleman of you? " 

Glossary. Supercilious; nabob; ptu-se-proud; decent; diffidence; 
parasite, archness. 

Study. Characterize the two persons in this story. What 
joke did the nabob crack on his secretary? What would be 
the effect of such a joke on the standing of the young man 
if the story should stop there? How did Modestus **get 
even*'? Why was the nabob so shocked at being asked 
about his father's business? Do you think Modestus merely 
"got even/' or did he get ahead? Do you suppose he was 
punished for his presiimption? How does the young man's 
name fit him? 



Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst, and 
cold. 
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DON QUIXOTE 

CERVANTES 

I. A Knight in the Making 

Down in a village of La Mancha there lived, 
not long ago, one of those gentlemen who usually 
keep a lance upon a rack, an old buckler, a lean horse, 
and a coursing greyhotuid. His family consisted of 
'a housekeeper above forty, a niece not quite twenty, s 
and a lad who served him both in the field and at 
home, who could saddle the horse or handle the 
pruning hook. The age of our gentleman bordered 
upon fifty years: he was of a strong constitution, 
spare bodied, of a meager visage, a very early riser, lo 
and a lover of the chase. 

Be it known, then, that the aforementioned gentle- 
man, in his leisure moments, which composed the 
greater part of the year, gave himself up with so much 
ardor to the perusal of books of chivalry, that he is 
almost wholly neglected the exercise of the chase, 
and even the regulation of his domestic affairs; indeed, 
so extravagant was his zeal in this pursuit, that he 
sold many acres of arable land to purchase books of 
knight-errantry, collecting as many as he could possi- 20 
bly obtain. 

In short, he became so infatuated with this kind 
of study, that he passed whole days and nights over 
these books; and thus, with little sleeping and much 
reading, his brains were dried up and his intellects 25 
deranged. His imagination was full of all that he 




His inuigination was full of all thai he had read 
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had read — of enchantments, contests, battles, chal- 
lenges, wotinds, courtships, tortures, and impossible 
absurdities; and so firmly was he persuaded of the 
truth of the whole tissue of visionary fiction, that, in so 
his mind, no history in the world was more authentic. 

In fine, his judgment being completely obscured, 
he was seized with one of the strangest fancies that 
ever entered the head of any madman; this Was, a 
belief that it behooved him, as well for the advance- ss 
ment of his glory as the service of his country, to 
become a knight-errant and traverse the world, armed 
and mounted, in quest of adventures, and to practice 
all that had been performed by knights-errant of 
whom he had read; redressing every species of griev- 40 
ance, and exposing himself to dangers which, being 
surmounted, might secure to him eternal glory and 
renown. The poor gentleman imagined himself at least 
crowned Emperor of Trebizond, by the valor of his 
arm; and thus wrapped in these agreeable delusions, «5 
and borne away by the extraordinary pleasure he 
found in them, he hastened to put his designs into 
execution. 

The first thing he did was to scour up some rusty 
armor, which had been his great-grandfather's, andw 
had lain many years neglected in a comer. This 
he cleaned and adjusted as well as he could; but 
he found one grand defect: the helmet was incom- 
plete, having only the morion; this deficiency, how- 
ever, he ingeniously supplied, by making a kind of 55 
visor of pasteboard, which, being fixed to the morion. 
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gave the appearance of an entire helmet. It is true 
indeed that, in order to prove its strength, he drew 
his sword, and gave it two strokes, the first of which 

w instantly demolished the labor of a week; but not 
altogether approving of the facility with which it was 
destroyed, and in order to secure himself against a 
similar misfortune, he made another visor, which, 
having fenced in the inside with small bars of iron, 

whe felt assured of its strength, and, without making 
any more experiments, held it to be a most excel- 
lent helmet. 

In the next place, he visited his steed; and, although 
this animal had many blemishes, yet, in his eyes, the 

70 Bucephalus of Alexander could not be compared 
with him. Four days was he deliberating upon what 
name he should give him; for, as he said to himself, 
it would be very improper that a horse so excellent, 
belonging to a knight so famous, should be without 

75 an appropriate name; he therefore endeavored to 
find one that should express what he had been before 
he belonged to a knight-errant, and also what he now 
was: nothing could, indeed, be more reasonable than 
that, when the master changed his state, the horse 

80 should likewise change his name, and assume one 
pompous and high-sounding. 

So after having devised, altered, lengthened, cur- 
tailed, rejected, and again framed in his imagination 
a variety of names, he finally determined upon Rosi- 

ssnante, a name, in his opinion, lofty, sonorous, and 
full of meaning. 
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Having given his horse a name so much to his 
satisfaction, he resolved to fix upon one for himself. 
This consideration employed him eight more days, 
when at length he determined to caU himself Donw 
Quixote. Then not content with this, he, like a 
good knight, added the name of his province, and 
called himself Don Quixote de la Mancha, 

His armor being now furbished, his helmet made 
perfect, his horse and himself provided with names, 95 
he hastened to carry out his plan. 

Therefore, without communicating his intentions to 
anybody, and wholly unobserved, one morning before 
day he armed himself cap-a-pie, mounted Rosinante, 
placed the helmet on his head, braced on his target, 100 
took his lance, and, through the private gate of his 
back yard, issued forth into the open plain, in a trans- 
port of joy to think he had met with no obstacles to 
the commencement of his honorable enterprise. 

Glossary. La Mancha; buckler; arable; knight-errantry; infat- 
uated; intellects; redressing; Trebizond; morion; visor; 
Bucephalus; Rosinante; Don Quixote; furbished; cap-a-pie; 
braced. 

Study. What impression does the first sentence give youof the 
hero? Of whom was his family composed? Describe his 
appearance. To what kind of reading did he devote himself? 
What indicates his zeal in this study? What was the effect 
of aU his study upon his way of looking at things? What 
scheme did he hit upon for carrying his theories into effect? 
Describe his preparations: (i) in the way of suitable armor; 
(2) in the matter of a proper steed; (3) as to a fitting 
name for himself. Especially, notice the humorous points 
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connected with his knightly zeal. Why did he give his steed 
the name selected? How do you account for his "transport 
of joy" on starting? 

II. Sancho Panza 

loA He persuaded a laborer, a neighbor of his, and an 
honest man but shallow-brained, to sally out with him 
and serve him in the capacity of a squire. 

Among other things, Don Quixote said, "Thou 
shouldst be very glad to accompany me, for such an 

no adventure may at any time occur, that by one stroke an 
island may be won, where I may leave thee governor." 
With this and other promises Sancho Panza (for that 
was the laborer's name) left his wife and children, and 
engaged himself as squire to his neighbor. 

m All this being accomplished, Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza, without taking leave, the one of his 
wife and children, or the other of his housekeeper 
and niece, one night sallied out of the village, imper- 
ceived; and they traveled so hard that by break of 

120 day they believed themselves secure, even if search 
were made for them. 

Sancho Panza now said to his master: "I beseech 
your worship, good Sir Knight-errant, not to forget 
your promise concerning that same island; for I 

126 shall know how to govern it, be it ever so large." 
To which Don Quixote answered: "Thou must know, 
friend Sancho Panza, that it was a custom much in 
use among the knights-errant of old to make their 
squires governors of the islands or kingdoms they 
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conquered; and I am determined that this custom no 
shall not be lost through my neglect; on the contrary, 
I resolve to outdo them in it; for they, sometimes, 
and perhaps most times, waited till their squires were 
grown old; and when they were worn out in their 
service, and had endured many bad days and worse us 
nights, they conferred on them some title, such as 
count, or at least marquis, of some valley or province 
of more or less account; but if you live, and I live, 
before six days have passed I may probably win such 
a kingdom as may have others depending on it, just ho 
fit for thee to be crowned king of one of them. And 
do not think this any extraordinary matter; for 
things fall out to knights by such imforeseen and 
imexpected ways, that I may easily give thee more 
than I promise/' us 

Glossary. Sancho Panza; sallied; marquis. 

Study. Knights were always accompanied by their squires; 
how did Don Quixote arrange to be in style in this matter? 
Why did the knight and his squire slip away without telling 
any one? What shows that Sancho Panza is of a more 
practical turn of mind than his master? How does Don 
Quixote's speech show that he is impractical? 

III. The Fight with the Windmills 

Engaged in this discourse, they came in sight of 
thirty or forty windmills, which are in that plain, 
and as soon as Don Quixote espied them, he said 
to his squire, "Fortune disposes our affairs better 
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iwthan we ourselves could have desired: look yonder, 
friend Sancho Panza, where thou mayest discover 
somewhat more than thirty monstrous giants, whom 
I intend to encounter and slay, and with their spoils 
we will begin to enrich ourselves; for it is lawful war, 

166 and doing God good service, to remove so wicked a 
generation from off the face of the earth.*" ''What 
giants?" said Sancho Panza. "Those thou seest 
yonder," answered his master, "with their long 
arms; for some are wont to have them almost 

180 the length of two leagues." "Look, sir," answered 
Sancho, "those which appear yonder are not giants, 
but windmills, and what seem to be arms are the 
sails, which, whirled about by the wind, make the 
millstones go." "It is very evident," answered Don 

166 Quixote, "that thou art not versed in the business 
of adventures; they are giants; and, if thou art 
afraid, get thee aside and pray, whilst I engage with 
them in fierce and unequal combat." So saying, 
he clapped spurs to his steed, notwithstanding the 

170 cries his squire sent after him, assuring him that 
they were certainly windmills, and not giants. But 
he was so fully possessed that they were giants, that 
he neither heard the outcries of his squire Sancho, 
nor yet perceived what they were, though he was very 

176 near them, but went on crying out aloud, "Fly not, 
ye cowards and vile caitiffs! for it is a single knight 
who assaults you." The wind now rising a little, 
the great sails began to move; upon which Don 
Quixote called out: "Although ye should have 
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more arms than the giant Briareus, ye shall pay for it/' 
Then being well covered by his buckler and set- 
ting his lance in the rest, he rushed on as fast as 
Rosinante could gallop, and attacked the first mill 




Don Quixote cUtacks the windmill 

m 

before him; when, running his lance into the sail, the 
wind whirled it about with so much violence that it i85 
broke the lance to shivers, dragging horse and rider 
after it, and tumbling them over and over on the 
plain in very evil plight. 

Sancho Panza hastened to his assistance, and, 
when he came up to his master, he f otmd him unable m 
to stir, so violent was the blow which he and Rosi- 
nante had received in their fall. **God save me!" 
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quoth Sancho, "did not I warn you to have a care of 
what you did, for that they were nothing but wind- 

1B6 mills? And nobody could mistake them, but one that 
had the like in his head/' ''Peace, friend Sancho,'* 
answered Don Quixote, ''for matters of war are, 
of all others, most subject to continual change." 
''God grant it!" answered Sancho Panza; then helping 

aoohim to rise, he motmted him again upon his steed, 
which was almost disjointed. 

Don Quixote was, however, concerned at the loss of 
his lance, and, speaking of it to his squire, he said, 
"I remember to have read that a certain Spanish 

205 knight, having broken his sword in fight, tore off 
a huge branch or limb from an oak, and performed 
wonders with it. I now speak of this because, from 
the first oak we meet, I mean to tear a limb, at least 
as good as that, with which I purpose and resolve 

210 to perform such feats that thou shalt deem thyself 
most forttmate in having been thought worthy to 
behold, and to be an eyewitness of things which will 
scarcely be credited." 

Glossary. Caitiffs; Briareus. 

Study. Narrate the adventure with the windmills. What was 
the difference in the way the sqtiire and his knight regarded 
them? How did Don Quixote explain the misfortune that 
happened to him ? What did Sancho mean when he suggested 
that the windmills were in the knight's head? Select and 
read passages that show Don Quixote's foolishness. In par- 
ticular, what led him to utter the speech in lines 196-198? 
How did he console himself for the loss of his lance? 
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IV. Sancho Panza Gives Juixjment 

[Sancho, as a joke, has been led to believe that he is the ruler of the 
island of Barataria.] 

The first case that occurred was a question put 
by a stranger, in presence of the steward and the rest jw 
of the assistants. *'My lord/' said he, **a certain 
manor is divided by a large river — I beg your honor 
will be attentive, for the case is of great consequence 
and some difficulty. 

"I say, then, upon this river is a bridge, and at one aao 
end of it a gibbet, together with a sort of court-hall, 
in which four judges usually sit, to execute the law 
enacted by the lord of the river, bridge, and manor, 
which nms to this effect: 'Whosoever shall pass over 
this bridge, must first swear whence he comes and 225 
whither he goes; if he swear the truth, he shall be 
allowed to pass; but if he forswear himself, he shall 
die upon the gallows, without mercy or respite.' 

"This law, together with the rigorous penalty, 
being known, numbers passed, and, as it appeared 230 
they swore nothing but the truth, the judges per- 
mitted them to pass freely and without control. It 
happened, however, that one man's oath being taken, 
he affirmed, and swore by his deposition, that he was 
going to be hanged on that gibbet, and had no other m 
errand or intention. 

''The judges, having considered this oath, ob- 
served: 'If we allow the man to pass freely, he swore 
to a lie, and, therefore, ought to be hanged according to 
law; and if we order him to be hanged, after he hath 240 

VI-4 
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to be allowed to pass; and that which told a lie ought 
to be hanged; and, in this manner, the terms or con- 
ditions of passing will be literally fulfilled.'* 

''But, my lord governor," replied the questioner, 

27« "in that case it will be necessary to divide the man into 
two parts, namely, the false and the true; and if he is 
so divided, he must certainly die; therefore, the intent 
of the law will be frustrated, whereas there is an 
express necessity for its being accomplished." 

380 "Come hither, honest friend," said Sandio; "either 
I am a blockhead, or this passenger you mention 
has an equal title to be hanged and to live and pass 
over the bridge; for, if the truth saves him on one side, 
his falsehood condemns him equally on the other. 

285 Now, this being the case, as it certainly is, I think 
you must tell the gentlemen who sent you hither, that, 
as the reasons for condemning and for acquitting the 
culprit are equally balanced, they shall let him freely 
pass; for it is always more laudable to do good than 

800 harm; and to this opinion I would subscribe, if I could 
write my name. 

"Nor, indeed, have I spoken my own sentiment 
on. this occasion; but I have recollected one among the 
many precepts I received from my master, Don 

206 Quixote, the night before I set out for the goverjiment 
of this island: he said that, when justice was doubtful, 
I should choose and lean toward mercy; and it pleased 
God that I should now remember this maxim, which 
falls so pat to the present purpose." 

From '*Don Quixote.'* 
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Glossary. Barataria; manor; gibbet; forswear; rigorous; intri- 
cacy; frustrated; laudable. 

Study. State clearly the case that was brought before Governor 
Sancho for his decision. Did he decide it in a thoroughly 
judicial manner? Why did he find it a difficult case? What 
expedient did he hit upon as a way of escape? 



CERVANTES 

Cervantes was bom in the province of New Castile, 
Spain, in 1547. As in the case of many of the world's 
greatest men, we know very little of his early life. For 
some two hundred years after his death no fewer than seven 
cities are said to have claimed the honor of his birth. » 

As a young man he saw much of the world and its ways 
as a soldier, and his wide knowledge of people came from 
actual contact with them. He fought against the Turks at ' 
the famous battle of Lepanto in 1571, where the Ttu-ks were 
defeated. His left hand was badly maimed in this battle, w 
**for the greater glory of his right," as he afterwards said. 
On the way back to Spain Cervantes fell into the hands 
of the Algerians and was held for a large ransom, his cap- 
tors thinking he was a man of some importance. After 
many tmsuccessful attempts to escape he was finally ran- w 
somed in 1580. 

He wrote a multitude of books, poems, plays, and novels. 
Most of them are lost to the world and, in the opinion of 
good judges, the loss is not great. It is clear that Cervantes 
lived almost from hand to mouth, and that he worked at 20 
too fast a pace to produce good work. But he produced 
one book that is a supreme exception — a book that takes 
its place with a chosen few as a world masterpiece. 




CERVANTES 
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The first part of Don Quixote was published in 1605. 
Cervantes was over fifty-seven years of age. He had had ^ 
much experience of the world. His judgment was at its 
ripest. There is little evidence that he realized what a 
wonderful book he had written, nor does it seem to have 
made life any easier for him. He must have been pleased 
at its popularity, for he makes a character in the second 30 
part (1608) say: ** Children finger it; young people read it; 
grown men are versed in it; graybeards delight in it.'* 

Let us try to understand what this great book is about. 
In the time of Cervantes the books that were popular were 
long stories of the most improbable and extravagant kind. ^ 
Some hero would carve his way through terrible difficulties, 
and after hairbreadth escapes would rescue the distressed 
with as much ease as we make our way to the center of a 
cake. These books paid no attention to the plain facts of 
life, as all important books must do. 40 

Don Quixote was written to laugh such books out of 
existence. But its author built better than he knew. 
''Written for a passing occasion," says a great French critic, 
'*it became the book of humanity." Don Quixote, the 
dreamer, who never recognizes facts imtil, like the windmills, <« 
they crack him on the head, is like a good share of us. 
Sancho Panza, whose head is too thick to take in more than 
a few simple facts, and who follows the dreamer only because 
it promises personal gain, is like a much larger part of 
humanity. Thus, as in all great books, we see ourselves m 
in the adventures of these odd companions. 

Thomas Carlyle summed up the life and work of Cer- 
vantes by saying: **A certain strong man, of former time, 
fought stoutly at Lepanto; worked stoutly as Algerine 
slave; stoutly delivered himself from such working; withe* 
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stout cheerfulness endtu-ed famine and nakedness and the 
world's ingratitude; and sitting in gaol, with one arm left 
him, wrote our joyfullest, and all but our deepest, modem 
book, and named it Don Quixote.'* 

«o Cervantes died in April, 1616, ten days before the death 
of Shakespeare. His greatest book has been translated into 
many languages, and it is "good for us to remember that 
this man, whose life was outwardly a failure, restored to 
Spain the universal empire she lost," because "the book 

w of Spain has become the common property of mankind." 



A FAMOUS TOAST 
(author unknown) 

Franklin was dining with a small party of dis- 

tingtiished gentlemen when one of them said: ''Here 

are three nationalities represented. I am French, 

my friend here is English, and Mr. Franklin is an 

6 American. Let each one propose a toast." 

It was agreed to, and the Englishman's turn came 
first. He arose, and, in the tone of a Briton bold, 
said, "Here's to Great Britain, the sun that gives light 
to all nations of the earth." 
10 The Frenchman was rather taken aback at this; 
but he proposed, "Here's to France, the moon whose 
magic rays move the tides of the world." 

Franklin then arose, with an air of quaint modesty, 
and said, "Here's to our beloved George Washington, 
16 the Joshua of America, who commanded the sun and 
the moon to stand still — and they obeyed." 
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Glossary. Briton; magic; Joshtia. 

Study. This little story is quite comforting to our patriotic 
Americanism; why? In such a contest notice that the one 
coming last must either outdo his competitors or what he 
says will fall flat. Suppose Franklin had not known his 
Bible so well, can you see how he could have come out 
ahead? You should read the Joshua story (if you do not 
already know it) in connection with this, and from your 
knowledge of our history point out the fitness in comparing 
Washington to Joshua. 

A LOST CHORD 

ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER 

Seated one day at the organ, 

I was weary and ill at ease, 
And my fingers wandered idly 

Over the noisy keys. 

I do not know what I was playing, a 

Or what I was dreaming then; 
But I struck one chord of music. 

Like the sound of a great Amen. 

It flooded the crimson twilight 

Like the close of an Angel's Psalm, lo 

And it lay on my fevered spirit 

With a touch of infinite calm. 

It quieted pain and sorrow, 

Like love overcoming strife; 
It seemed the harmonious echo la 

From our discordant life. 
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It linked all perplexed meanings 

Into one perfect peace, 
And trembled away into silence 
to As if it were loath to cease. 

I have sought, but I seek it vainly, 
• That one lost chord divine. 
Which came from the soul of the organ, 
And entered into mine. 

S6 It may be that Death's bright angel 

Will speak in that chord again, — ' 
It may be that only in Heaven 
I shall hear that grand Amen. 

Glossary. Fevered; infinite; discordant; perplexed; loath. 

Study. Do you know from experience what it means to be 
greatly moved by music? Under what circumstances was 
the chord, mentioned here, produced? Read the third, 
fourth, and fifth stanzas for the effects of the music. It may 
help you in tmderstanding this to state in your own words 
the six effects given. Why does the musician seek to recall, 
or reproduce, the chord? Explain the fitness of the title. 



THE BEAR AS A HUMORIST 

JOAQUIN MILLER 

Not long ago, about the time a party of Ameri- 
cans were setting out for India to hunt the tiger, a 
young banker from New York came to California to 
hunt what he rightly considered the nobler beast. 

He chartered a small steamer in San Francisco 
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Bay, and taking with him a party of friends, as well 
as a great-grandson of Daniel Boone, a famous himter, 
for a guide, he sailed up the coast to the red-wood 
wilderness of Humboldt. Here he camped on the 
bank of a small stream in a madrona thicket and began lo 
to hunt for his bear. He found his bear, an old 
female with young cubs. As Boone was nattirally 
in advance when the beast was suddenly stumbled 
upon, he had to do the fighting, and this gave the 
banker from the States a chance to scramble up a is 
small madrona. ' Of course he dropped his gun. They 
always do drop their guns, by some singularly sad 
combination of accidents, when they start up a tree 
with two rows of big teeth in the rear, and it is hardly 
fair to expect the yoimg bear himter from New York 20 
to prove an exception. Poor Boone was severely 
maltreated by the savage old mother grizzly in defense 
of her yoimg. There was a crashing of brush and a 
crushing of bones, and then all was still. 

Suddenly the bear seemed to remember that there 25 
was a second party who had been in earnest search 
for a bear, and looking back down the trail and up 
in the boughs of a small tree, she saw a pair of boots. 
She left poor Boone senseless on the groimd and went 
for those boots. Coming forward, she reared up under so 
the tree and began to claw for the capitalist. He told 
me that she seemed to him, as she stood there, to be 
about fifty feet high. Then she laid hold of the tree. 

Fortimately ihis madrona tree is of a hard and 
unyielding nature, and with all her strength she could ss 
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neither break nor bend it. But she kept thrusting up 
her long nose and longer claws, laying hold first of his 
boots, which she pulled off, one after the other, with her 
teeth, then with her claws she took hold of one garment 

40 and then another till the man of money had hardly a 
shred, and his legs were streaming with blood. Fearing 
that he should faint from loss of blood, he lashed him- 
self to the small trunk of the tree by his belt and then 
began to scream with all his might for his friends. 

45 When the bear became weary of clawing up at 
the dangling legs she went back and began to turn 
poor Boone over to see if he showed any signs of life. 
Then she came back and again clawed a while at 
the screaming man up the madrona tree. It was 

do great fun for the bear! 

To cut a thrilling story short, the party in camp 
on the other side of the creek finally came in hail, 
when the old bear gathered up her babies and made 
safe exit up a gulch. Boone, now in Arizona, was 

55 so badly crushed and bitten that his life was long 
despaired of, but he finally got well. The bear, he 
informed me, showed no disposition to eat him while 
ttiming him over and tapping him with her foot 
and thrusting her nose into his bleeding face to see 

00 if he still breathed. 

Story after story of this character could be told 
to prove that the grizzly at home is not entirely 
brutal and savage; but rather a good-nattu-ed lover 
of his family and fond of his sly joke. 

From '' True Bear Stories: 



THE SONG OF THE WESTERN MEN $1 

Glossary. Chartered; Daniel Boone; Hmnboldt; madrona: 
maltreated; capitalist. 

Study. Narrate the adventure with the grizaly. Do you think 
the last paragraph is justified from what takes place? What 
humorous touches do you find in the story? 



THE SONG OF THE WESTERN MEN 

ROBERT STEPHEN HAWKER 

A good sword and a trusty hand! 

A merry heart and true! 
King James's men shall understand 

What Cornish lads can do! 

And have they fixed the where and when? « 

And shall Trelawny die? 
Here 's twenty thousand Cornish men 

Will know the reason why! 

Out spake the Captain brave and bold: 
A merry wight was he: — lo 

''If London Tower were Michael's hold, 
We'd set Trelawny free! 

"We'll cross the Tamar, land to land: 

The Severn is no stay: 
With 'one and all,' and hand in hand; i« 

And who shall bid us nay? 

"And when we come to London Wall, 
A pleasant sight to view, 
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Come forth! come forth! ye cowards all: 
to Here 's men as good as you. 

*'Trelawny he's in keep and hold: 

Trelawny he may die: 
But here 's twenty thousand Cornish bold 

Will know the reason why!" 

Glossary. Trusty; King James; Trdawny; London Tower; 
Michael's hold; Tamar; Severn. 

Study. Imagine yourself a Cornish man whose good bishop 
has been tyrannically seized and shut up in London Tower. 
You feel sure he is in great danger of losing his life through 
his efforts in your cause. This poem is your expression 
of the way you feel about it. Read it so as to show your 
defiance of King James and his followers. 

LITTLE JOHN 

THOMAS BULFINCH 

The lieutenant of Robin Hood's band was named 
Little John, not so much from his smallness in stature 
(for he was seven feet high and more), as for a reason 
which I shall tell later. And the manner in which 

5 Robin Hood, to whom he was very dear, met him 
was this. 

Robin Hood on one occasion being himting with 
his men and finding the sport to be poor, said: "We 
have had no sport now for some time. So I go abroad 

10 alone. And if I should fall into any peril whence I 
cannot escape I will blow my horn that ye may know 
of it and bear me aid." 
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And with that he bade them adieu and departed 
alone, having with him his bow and the arrows in 
his quiver. And passing shortly over a brook by a i« 
long bridge, he met at the middle a stranger. And 
neither of the two would give way to the other. 
And Robin Hood being angry fitted an arrow to his 
bow and made ready to fire. 

''Truly,'' said the stranger at this, "thou art a 20 
fine fellow that you must draw your long bow on me 
who have but a staff by me." 

''That is just, truly," said Robin; "and so I will 
lay by my bow and get me a staff to try if your deeds 
be as good as your words." And with that he went 20 
into a thicket and chose him a small grotmd oak for 
a staff and returned to the stranger. 

"Now," said he, "I am a match for you, so let; 
us play upon this bridge, and if one should fall in the 
stream the other will have the victory." so 

"With all my heart," said the stranger; "I shall 
not be the first to give out." 

And with that they began to make great play 
with their staves. And Robin Hood first struck the 
stranger such a blow as warmed all his blood, andsd 
from that they rattled their sticks as though they had 
been threshing com. And finally the stranger gave 
Robin such a crack on his crown that he broke 
his head and the blood flowed. But this only urged 
him the more, so that he attacked the stranger with 4o 
such vigor that he had like to have made an end 
of him. But he growing into a fury finally fetched 




He fetched Robin such a blow that he tumbled him from the bridge into the brook 
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Robin such a blow that he ttunbled him from the 
bridge into the brook. 

Whereat the stranger laughed loudly and long, and 45 
cried out to him, ''Where art thou now, I prythee, 
my good fellow?" 

And Robin replied, ''Thou art truly a brave soul, 
and I will have no more to do with thee to-day; so 
our battle is at an end, and I must allow that thou so 
hast won the day." And then wading to the bank 
he pulled out his horn and blew a blast on it so that 
the echoes flew throughout the valley. 

And at that came fifty bold bowmen out of the 
wood, all clad in green, and they made for Robin 55 
Hood, and said William Stukely, "What is the matter, 
my master? You are wet to the skin." 

"Truly, nothing is the matter," said Robin, "but 
that the lad on the bridge has ttimbled me into the 
stream." And on that the archers would have seized 00 
the stranger to duck him as well, but Robin Hood 
forbade them. "No one shall harm thee, friend," 
said he. "These are all my bowmen, threescore and 
nine, and if you will be one of us you shall straight- 
way have my livery and accouterments, fit for a man. es 
What say you?" 

"With all my heart," said the stranger; "here 
is my hand on it. My name is John Little, and I 
will be a good man and true to you." 

"His name shall be changed," said William Stukely 70 
on this. "We will call him Little John, and I will be 
his godfather," 

VI-5 
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So they fetched a pair of fat does and some hum- 
ming strong ale, and there they christened their babe 
76 Little John, for he was seven feet high and an ell 
round at his waist. 

From ''Age of Chivalry.** 

Glossary. Robin Hood; long bow; staff; vigor; livery; accou- 

terments; god-father; htimming; ell. 
Study. Tell the story of Robin Hood's first meeting with Little 

John. How do you explain Robin's liking for him? What 

was the origin of his name ? What is there humorous in giving 

him such a name? 



THE ARCHERY CONTEST 

THOMAS BULFINCH 

Robin Hood on one occasion sent a present to 
Queen Katherine with which she was so pleased that 
she swore she would be a friend .to the noble outlaw 
as long as she might live. So one day the queen went 

6 to her chamber and called to her a page of her com- 
pany and bade him make haste and prepare to ride 
to Nottinghamshire to find Robin Hood in Sherwood 
Forest; for the queen had made a match with the king, 
her archers against his archers, and the queen pro- 

10 posed to have Robin Hood and his band to shoot on 
her side against the king's archers. 

Now as for the page, he started for Nottingham and 
posted all the way, and inquired on the road for Robin 
Hood, where he might be, but he could not find any 

IS one who could let him know exactly. So he took up 
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his quarters at an inn at Nottingham. And in the 
room of the inn he sat him down and called for a 
bottle of Rhenish wine, and he drank the queen's 
health out of it. 

Now at his side was sitting a yeoman of theao 
coimtry, clad in Lincoln green, with a long bow in 
his hand. And he turned to the page and asked him, 
''What is thy business, my sweet boy, so far in the north 
coimtry, for methinks you must come from London?" 

So then the page told him that it was his business 25 
to find Robin Hood the outlaw, and for that he asked 
every yeoman that he met. And he asked his friend 
if he knew anjrthing which might help him. 

''Truly," said the yeoman, "that I do. And if 
you will get to horse early to-morrow morning I will so 
show you Robin Hood and all his gay yeomen." 

So the next morning they got them to horse and 
rode out into the forest, and the yeoman brought the 
page to where were Robin Hood and his yeomen. 
And the page fell down on his knee and said to Robin 35 
Hood, "Queen Katherine greets you well by me, and 
hath sent you this ring as a token. She bids you 
post up to London town, for that there shall be some 
sport there in which she has a mind you shall have 
a hand." And at this Robin took off his mantle of 40 
Lincoln green from his back and sent it by the page 
to Queen Katherine with a promise that he and his 
band would follow him as soon as they might. 

So Robin Hood clothed all his men in Lincoln 
green and himself in scarlet, and each man wore a 45 
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black hat with a white feather stuck therein. And 
thus Robin Hood and his band came up to London. 
And Robin fell down on his knees before the queen, 
and she bade him welcome with all his band. For 

so the match between the queen's archers and the king's 
was to come off the next day in Finsbiuy fields. 

Here first came the king's archers marching with 
bold bearing, and then came Robin Hood and his 
archers for the queen. And they laid out the marks 

55 there. And the king laid a wager with the queen on 
the shooting. Now the wager was three hundred tim 
of Rhenish, and three himdred ttm of good English 
beer, and three hundred fat harts. 

So then the queen asked if there were any knights 

•owith the king who would take her side. But they 
were unwilling, for said they, ''How shall we bet on 
these men whom we have never seen, when we know 
Clifton and the rest of the king's archers, and have 
seen them shoot?" 

05 Now this Clifton was one of the king's archers 
and a great boaster. And when he had reached the 
shooting field he had cried out, ''Measure no marks 
for us, my lord the king, for we will shoot at the sim 
and moon." But for all that Robin Hood beat him 

70 at the shooting. 

And the queen asked the Bishop of Herfordshire 
to back her archers. But he swore by his miter that 
he would not bet a single penny on the queen's archers, 
for he knew them not. 

76 "What will you bet against them," asked Robin 




They began shooting 
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Hood at this, *' since you think our shooting is the 
worse?" 

** Truly," said the bishop, ''I will bet all the money 
that may be in my purse," and he pulled it up from 
80 where it himg at his side. 

''What is in your purse?" asked Robin Hood. 

And the bishop tossed it down on the groimd, saying, 

''Fifteen rose-nobles, and that's an hundred pound." 

So Robin Hood tossed out a bag beside the bishop's 

85 purse on the green. 

And with that they began shooting, and shot 
three bouts and they came out even; the king's and 
the queen's. "The next three shots," said the king, 
"shall pay for all." And so the king's archers shot, 
90 and then Robin Hood, and Little John and Midge 
the miller's son shot for the queen, and came every 
man of them nearer the prick in the willow wand than 
did any of the king's men. 

So the queen's archers having beaten. Queen 
95 Katherine asked a boon of the king, and he granted it. 
"Give me, I pray you," said the queen, "safe conduct 
for the archers of my party to come and to go home 
and to stay in London here Some time to enjoy them- 
selves." "I grant it," said the king. 
100 "Then you are welcome, Robin Hood," said the 
queen, "and so is Little John and Midge the miller's 
son and every one of you." 

"Is this Robin Hood?" asked the king, "for I had 
heard that he was killed in a quarrel in the north 
loacotmtry." 
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And the bishop too asked, ''Is this Robin Hood? 
If I had known that I would not have bet a penny 
with him. He took me one Sattirday evening and 
bound me fast to a tree, and there made me sing a 
mass for him and his yeomanry about." i 

"WeU, if I did," said Robin Hood, ''surely I 
needed all the masses that I might get for my soul." 

And with that he and his yeomanry departed, and 
when their safe conduct was expired they journeyed 
north again to Sherwood Forest. i 

From ''Age of Chivalry ^ 

Glossary. Sherwood Forest; posted; yeoman; token; Lincoln 
green; Finsbury; marks; tun; miter; rose-nobles; Midge 
the miller's son: bouts; boon; mass. 

Study. How did Robin Hood gain the favor of Queen Katherine ? 
What message did she send to him? What preparations did 
Robin make? What wagers were made? Why did no 
one want to wager anjrthing on the queen's side? How did 
Robin get a wager from the Bishop of Herf ordshire ? Describe 
the match. What boon did the queen obtain for Robin and 
his men? With what trick does the bishop tax Robin? Was 
Robin good at an answer? 



In this our spacious isle, I think there is not one, 
But he of Robin Hood hath heard and Little John ; 
And to the end of time the tales shall ne'er be done 
Of Scarlock, George k Green, and Much the miller's son, 
Of Tuck, the merry friar, which many a sermon made s 
In praise of Robin Hood, his outlaws and their trade. 

Michael Drayton. 
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ROBIN HOOD 

(To a friend) 
JOHN KEATS 

No! those days are gone away, 
And their hours are old and gray, 
And their minutes buried all 
Under the down-trodden pall 
Of the leaves of many years; 
Many times have winter's shears, 
Frozen North, and chilling East, • 
Sounded tempests to the feast 
Of the forest's whispering fleeces, 
Since men knew nor rent nor leases. 
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No, the bugle sounds no more, 
And the twanging bow no more; 
Silent is the ivory shrill 
Past the heath and up the hill; 
There is no mid-forest laugh, u 

Where lone Echo gives the half 
To some wight, amazed to hear 
Jesting deep in forest drear. 

On the fairest time of June 
You may go, with sun or moon, so 

Or the seven stars to light you. 
Or the polar ray to right you ; 
But you never may behold 
Little John, or Robin bold; 
Never one, of all the clan, u 

Thrumming on an empty can 
Some old htmting ditty, while 
He doth his green way beguile 
To fair hostess Merriment, 
Down beside the pasture Trent; so 

For he left the merry tale 
Messenger for spicy ale. 

Gone, the merry morris din; 
Gone, the song of Gameljni; 
Gone, the tough-belted outlaw is 

Idling in the ''grend shawe"; 
All are gone away and past! 
And if Robin should be cast 
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Sudden from his ttirfdd grave, 

40 And if Marian should have 

Once again her forest days, 
She would weep, and he would craze: 
He would swear, for all his oaks, 
Fall'n beneath the dockyard strokes, 

IS Have rotted on the briny seas; 

She would weep that her wild bees 
Sang not to her — strange! that honey 
Can't be got without hard money! 

So it is: yet let us sing, 
M Honor to the old bow string 

Honor to the bugle horn! 

Honor to the woods unshorn! 

Honor to the Lincoln green! 

Honor to the archer keen! 
u Honor to tight Little John, 

And the horse he rode upon! 

Honor to bold Robin Hood, 

Sleeping in the underwood! 

Honor to Maid Marian, 
eo And to all the Sherwood clan! 

Though their days have hurried by 

Let us two a burden try. 

Glossary. Ivory shrill ; polar ray ; ditty ; Trent ; morris ; Gamelyn ; 
"grenfe shawe"; Marian; tight; burden. 

Study. What are ' ' those days ' ' that ' ' are gone away ' ' ? Obs erve 
that by mentioning what is no more the poet builds up the 
scene of what was. Does he make the outlaw life seem 
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very fine and attractive? Mention some of the things that 
the speaker regrets the loss of in modem life. Suppose 
Robin Hood and Maid Marian could come back to life, how 
would they be affected by the changes? What word in the 
last stanza, many times repeated, gives the key to the song? 
Explain lines 10, 13, 47, and 48. 



CONTENTMENT 

"Man wants but little here below" 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 

Little I ask; my wants are few; 

I only wish a hut of stone, 
(A very plain brownstone will do), 

That I may call my own; — 
And close at hand is such a one. 
In yonder street that fronts the sun. 

Plain food is quite enough for me; 

Three courses are as good as ten; — 
If Nature can subsist on three, 

Thank Heaven for three. Amen! 
I always thought cold victual nice; — 
My choice would be vanilla ice. 

I care not much for gold or land; — 
Give me a mortgage here and there, — 

Some good bank stock, some note of hand, 
Or trifling railroad share, — 

I only ask that Fortune send 

A little more than I shall spend. 
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Honors are silly toys, I know, 
M And titles are but empty names: 

I would, perhaps, be Plenipo, 

But only near St. James; 
I 'm very sure I should not care 
To fill our Gubemator's chair. 

u Jewels are baubles; 'tis a sin 

To care for such unfruitful things; — 
One good-sized diamond in a pin, — 

Some, not so large, in rings, — 
A ruby, and a pearl, or so, 
to Will do for me; — I laugh at show. 

My dame should dress in cheap attire; 

(Good, heavy silks are never dear) ; — 
I own perhaps I might desire 

Some shawls of true Cashmere, — 
85 Some marrowy crapes of China silk. 

Like wrinkled skins on scalded milk. 

I would not have the horse I drive 

So fast that folks must stop and stare; 
An easy gait — two, forty-five — 
40 Suits me; I do not care; — 

Perhaps, for just a single spurt, 
Some seconds less would do no hurt. 

Of picttires, I should like to own 
Titians and Raphaels three or four, — 
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I love SO much their style and tone, < 

One Turner, and no more, 
(A landscape, — foreground golden dirt, — 
The sunshine painted with a squirt). 

Of books but few, — some fifty score 
For daily use, and bound for wear; i 

The rest upon an upper floor; — 
Some little luxury there 

Of red morocco's gilded gleam. 

And vellum rich as cotmtry cream. 

Busts, cameos, gems, — such things as these, i 
Which others often show for pride, 

I value for their power to please, 
And selfish churls deride; — 

One Stradivarius, I confess. 

Two meerschaums, I would fain possess. i 

Wealth's wasteful tricks I will not learn. 
Nor ape the glittering upstart fool; — 

Shall not carved tables serve my turn. 
But all must be of buhl? 

Give grasping pomp its double share, — « 

I ask but one recumbent chair. 

Thus humble let me live and die. 
Nor long for Midas' golden touch; 

If Heaven more generous gifts deny, 
I shall not miss them much, — 7 
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Too grateful for the blessing lent 
Of simple tastes and mind content! 

Glossary. Plenipo; St. James; gubemator; baubles; Titians; 
Raphaels; Turner; vellum; cameos; Stradivarius; meer- 
schaums; buhl; Midas. 

Study. Notice the quotation at the head of this selection. 
Each stanza deals with a special class of wants. Do you find 
that they are simple and ftew? Would you call a person 
possessing all the things mentioned rich and luxtirious, or 
poor and abstemious? Do you think most people who 
pretend to want little are aptly portrayed in the speaker? 
This poem has been called **a fine piece of subtle httmor." 
Can you tell why? In reading be sure to let your expression 
indicate of how little worth the few things are which you 
would possess. 



OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 

Few literary men have had such nimble wits as Dr. 
Holmes. He is always bubbling over, and as a result he 
has furnished us with an abundance of entertainment. 
We are never bored in his company. 

» Oliver Wendell Holmes was bom at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1809. After graduating from Harvard at the 
age of twenty he first studied law and then medicine. 
Two years were spent at Paris in medical study, and he 
began practice in 1836. He did not like general practice, 

10 however, and two years later became professor of anatpmy 
and physiology at Dartmouth College. He married in 
1840; in 1847 he became a professor at Harvard, and for 
thirty-five years continued to lecture in that institution. 
He died in 1894. 




OLIVBR WENDELL HOLMES 
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i» The book with which we most closely connect Dr. 
Holmes's name appeared in 1858, when he was nearly 
forty years of age. The Atlantic Monthly had just been 
foimded, and James Russell Lowell had accepted the editor- 
ship on condition that Holmes should be a regular con- 

aotributor. In the first issue appeared the first installment 
of The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. The **table talk" 
idea gave an opportunity for the wide range of brilliant wit 
and observation on all topics, which is the characteristic of 
Holmes's work. So successful was this book that it was 

» followed by The Professor at the Breakfast Table and The 
Poet at the Breakfast Table, and years later by a fourth 
series called Over the Teacups. **The Chambered Nautilus," 
Holmes's masterpiece in poetry, is in the Autocrat; and 
most of his poems that we know best are scattered through- 

80 out these four voliunes. 

Dr. Holmes was particularly happy in writing what 
is known as '^occasional" verse, that is, something called 
forth by some special event or occasion. When it was 
proposed to break up the old frigate Constitution he 

M wrote a ringing little lyric so full of patriotic fervor that 
it stirred the people to protest and the government had 
to give up the plan. In this poem, called **01d Ironsides," 
it is suggested that rather than turn the old ship over to 
the "harpies of the shore" we shouldl 

« Nail to the mast her holy flag. 

Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the God of storms. 
The lightning, and the gale! 

For nearly half a centiuy after his graduation he wrote 
«a poem for each aimual meeting of his class, the most 
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famous called **The Boys." At celebrations, at banquets, 
or when an influential man died, Dr. Holmes was always 
ready with just the appropriate thing to say in neatly 
turned verse. 

Dr. Holmes wrote three novels of more than passings 
interest. They all deal with problems of special concern 
to the students of mind and body, problems of heredity 
or early influences in determining character. Holmes 
himself applied to them the term ** medicated novels." 
Their titles are Elsie Vennety The Guardian AngeU ands* 
A Mortal Antipathy. 

In 1886, when Holmes was an old man, he made his 
final trip to Europe. He tells of his splendid reception 
there in his Our Hundred Days in Europe. He was 
plainly and properly delighted with the evidences on all w 
sides of his popularity. The universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Edinburgh all conferred degrees on him. The 
noisy greetings from the undergraduates in the galleries 
especially pleased him, and he records that one of them 
wanted to know if he had come in the **one-hoss shay."e6 

The ability to wholesomely entertain humanity is no 
common or unworthy gift. It goes along with more than 
ordinary insight into life. **The Last Leaf," *'Sim and 
Shadow," "The Boys," "Dorothy Q.," "The Chambered 
Nautilus," and many other, poems appeal to us because w 
they are proofs of this power. 

A BALLAD OF HEROES 

AUSTIN DOBSON 

Because you passed, and now are not, — 
Because, in some remoter day, 

VI-6 
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Your sacred dust from doubtful spot 
Was blown of ancient airs away, — 
• Because you perished, — must men say 

Your deeds were naught, and so profane 
Your lives with that cold burden? Nay, 

The deeds you wrought are not in vain! 

Though, it may be, above the plot 
10 That hid your once imperial clay, 

No greener than o'er men forgot 
The unregarding grasses sway; — 
Though there no sweeter is the lay 
From careless bird, — though you remain 
J5 Without distinction of decay, — 

The deeds you wrought are not in vain! 

No. For while yet in tower or cot 
Your story stirs the pulses' play; 

And men forget the sordid lot — 
so The sordid care, of cities gray; — 

While yet, beset in homelier fray, 

They learn from you the lesson plain 
That Life may go, so Honor stay, — 

The deeds you wrought are not in vain! 

Envoy 

ts Heroes of old! I htimbly lay 

The laurel on your graves again; 
Whatever men have done, men may, — 
The deeds you wrought are not in vain. 
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Glossary. Remoter; profane; plot; imperial; sordid. 

Study. In this address to the dead heroes what argimient does 
the poet seem to be answering? Notice that his defense 
of heroes is in a line four times repeated. Of what value 
are those heroic deeds for those of us who are engaged in 
ordinary, everyday affairs? (Study the third stanza for an 
answer.) Discuss the meaning of line 23; and line 27. 



BOUNDING THE UNITED STATES 

JOHN FISKE 

Among the legends of our late Civil War there 
is a story of a dinner party, given by the Americans 
residing in Paris, at which were propounded stmdry 
toasts, concerning not so much the past and present 
as the expected glories of the great American nation. « 
In the general character of these toasts, geographical 
considerations were very prominent, and the principal 
fact which seemed to occupy the minds of the speakers 
was the unprecedented bigness of our country. 

"Here's to the United States!" said the first 10 
speaker, — ''bounded on the north by British America, 
on the south by the Gulf of Mexico, on the east by the 
Atlantic, and on the west by the Pacific Ocean!" 

"But," said the second speaker, "this is far too 
limited a view of the subject, ahd, in assigning owcu 
boundaries, we must look to the great and glorious 
futtire, which is prescribed for us by the manifest 
destiny of the Anglo-Saxon race. Here's to the 
United States! — bounded on the north by the North 
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to Pole, on the south by the South Pole, on the east by 
the rising, and on the west by the setting, sun!" 

Emphatic applause greeted the aspiring prophecy. 
But here arose the third speaker, a very serious gentle- 
man from the Far West. "If we are going," said 

26 this truly patriotic American, *'to lessen the historic 
past and present, and take our manifest destiny into 
account, why restrict otirselves within the narrow 
limits assigned by our fellow-cotmtryman who has 
just sat down? I give you the United States! — 

80 botmded on the north by the Atu-ora Borealis, on the 
south by the precession of the equinoxes, on the east 
by the primeval chaos, and on the west by the Day 
of Judgment!" 

Glossary. Propounded; sundry; unprecedented; prescribed; 
manifest destiny; Anglo-Saxon; precession of the Equinoxes; 
primeval chaos; Day of Judgment. 

Study. What was the general character of all the toasts pro- 
posed? Point out the steps in the climax reached by the 
third speaker. Is there any point to the joke of giving the 
last speech to ** a very serious gentleman, from the Far West " ? 
How do these toasts differ in nature from those on p. 46? 

ARMAGEDDON 

(A War Song of the Future) 
SIR EDWIN ARNOLD 

Marching down to Armageddon— 

Brothers, stout and strong! 
Let us cheer the way we tread on 

With a soldier's song! 
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Faint we by the weary road, a- 

Or fall we in the rout, 
Dirge or Paean, Death or Tritimph! — 

Let the song ring out! 

We are they who scorn the scomers — 

Love the lovers — hate lo 

None within the world's four comers- 
All must share one fate; 

We are they whose common banner 
Bears no badge or sign. 

Save the Light which dyes it white — n 

The Hope that makes it shine. 

We are they whose bugle rings, 

That all the wars may cease; 
We are they will pay the Kings 

Their cruel price for Peace; so 

We are they whose steadfast watchword 

Is what Christ did teach, — 
"Each man for his Brother firsts — 

And Heaven, then, for each." 

We are they who will not falter — ti 

Many swords or few — 
Till we make this Earth the altar 

Of a worship new; 
We are they who will not take 

From palace, priest, or code, ao 

A meaner Law than "Brotherhood" — 

A lower Lord than God. 
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Marching down to Armageddon — 
Brothers, stout and strong! 
ti Ask not why the way we tread on 

Is so rough and long! 
God will tell us when otir spirits 

Grow to grasp His plan! 
Let us do our part to-day — 
40 And help Him, helping Man ! 

Shall we even curse the madness. 

Which for ''ends of State" 
Dooms us to the long, long sadness 

Of this himian hate? 
«• Let us slay in perfect pity 

Those that must not live; 
Vanquish, and forgive our foes — 

Or fall — and still forgive! 

We are they whose tmpaid legions, 
M In free ranks arrayed, 

Massacred in many regions — 

Never once were stayed: 
We are they whose torn battalions, 
Trained to bleed, not fly, 
M Make oiu* agonies a triimiph, — 

Conquer, while we die! 

Therefore, down to Armageddon — 

Brothers, bold and strong — 
Cheer the glorious way we tread on 
M With this soldier's isong! 
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Let the armies of the old Flags 

March in silent dread! 
Death and Life are one to us, 

Who fight for Quick and Dead! 

Glossary. Armageddon; dirge; paean; code; legions; quick. 

Study. Is this great battle of the future to be fought for the 
same motives that have often caused battles in the past? 
Point out the qualities that belong to this new army of 
fighters. Name the purposes that control them. (Keep in 
mind that you are a member ot this army, and answer the 
above by quoting from your song, as the poet has written it 
for you.) Do you feel that it is a duty and an honor to have 
a part in this great fight ? Explain the last four lines and see 
if you can find any connection between their meaning and 
that of *'The Ballad of Heroes. '' 



THE SARDINIAN DRUMMER BOY 

EDMONDO DE AMICIS 

(Translated from the Italian by Sophie Jewett) 

During the" first day of the battle of Custozza, 
the twenty-fourth of July, 1848, some sixty soldiers 
of a regiment of infantry, sent to occupy a lonely 
house on a hill, found themselves suddenly attacked 
by two Austrian companies. The Austrians, storming 5 
them with shot from different directions, scarcely 
gave them time to take refuge in the house and 
to barricade the doors. Several dead and wounded 
were left in the fields. Then the doors were barred, 
our soldiers ran madly to the windows of the grotmd 10 
floor and the floor above, and began to send a thick 
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fire Upon the assailants who, drawing nearer, step 

by step, ranged in a semicircle, responded vigorously. 

The sixty Italian soldiers were commanded by two 

16 subalterns and a captain, a tall old man, thin and 
austere, with white hair and mustache. There was 
also a Sardinian drummer boy, a boy of little more 
than fourteen years, who looked barely twelve. He 
was small, with an olive-brown skin and deep black 

20 eyes that sparkled. 

The captain was directing the defense from a 
room on the second floor, hurling out commands 
that seemed like pistol shots, while his iron face 

. showed no sign of feeling. 

25 The drummer boy, a little pale but firm on his 
legs, was mounted upon a table and, holding himself 
against the wall, was stretching his neck to look out 
of the window. Through the smoke he could see in 
the fields the white tmiforms of the Austrians, who 

80 were coming forward slowly. 

The house stood at the top of a steep incline, 
and on the side toward the slope had only the single 
high window of a chamber in the roof. The Austrians, 
therefore, did not attack the house from that direction, 

86 and the slope was clear. The fire struck only the 
front and the two sides. 

It was an infernal fire, a hailstorm of leaden bullets 
that cracked the walls and crumbled the tiles outside, 
and broke the ceilings, the furniture, the door posts 

40 and panels within, throwing into the air splinters 
of wood and clouds of mortar and chips of pottery 
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and glass; hissing, dancing, smashing everything with 
a noise to split one's head. 

At a certain point the captain, hitherto tinmoved, 
was seen to give a sign of uneasiness and to stride out «8 
of the room, followed by a sergeant. Three minutes 
later the sergeant came nmning back and called the 
drtimmer boy, motioning him to follow. The boy 
followed, nmning up a rude wooden stairway, and 
entered a bare garret where he saw the captain leaning 6o 
against the Uttle window and writing with a pencil on 
a sheet of paper. At his feet lay a well rope. 

The captain folded the paper and said brusquely, 
fixing on the boy the cold gray eye before which all 
his soldiers trembled, "Drtimmer!" m 

The drummer put his hand to his visor. 

''Have you courage?" asked the captain. 

The boy's eyes flashed. ''Yes, Signor Captain," 
he answered. 

"Look down there," said the captain, pushing him co 
to the window. "In the plain, near the houses of Villa . 
Franca, there is a glitter of bayonets. There are our 
soldiers, inactive. Take this note, tie the cord around 
you, drop from the window, dash down the slope, take to 
the fields, reach otir forces, and give the note to the first « 
officer you see. Throw away your belt and knapsack." 

The little drummer took off his belt and knapsack, 
and put the letter into his breast pocket. The ser- 
geant threw the cord out of the window and held one 
end with both his hands. The captain helped the 70 
boy to climb backwards out of the little window. 




"The salvation of the detachment is in your courage and your legs" 
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''Take care," he said, "the salvation of the detach- 
ment is in your cotirage and your legs." 

''Depend on me, Signor Captain," said the boy, 
as he let himself down. ?» 

"Crouch low on the slope," added the captain, 
grasping the cord with the sergeant. "Do not fail 
us. God help you!" 

The drummer was quickly on the ground. The 
sergeant drew in the cord and disappeared. The so 
captain looked eagerly from the window and watched 
the boy, who was fl3dng down the slope. He was 
already hoping that the messenger had succeeded in 
escaping unobserved, when five or six little clouds 
of dust that rose from the earth before and behind sa 
the boy told him that the child had been seen by 
the Austrians, who were shooting at him from the 
top of the hill. Those little clouds were earth thrown 
into the air by the bullets. 

But the drtunmer went on running at breakneck qo 
speed. All at once he dropped. "Killed," roared 
the captain, biting his fist. But before he had said 
the word he saw the drummer get up again. "Ah! 
it was only a fall!" the captain said to himself, and he 
breathed once more. The drummer, in fact, began to w 
rvm again, with all his might, but he limped. "A 
sprained ankle," thought the captain. Other little 
clouds of dust rose here and there about the boy, but 
always farther from him. He was safe. The captain 
gave an exclamation of triumph. But he continued m 
to follow the boy with his eyes, trembling, for it was a 
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matter of minutes. If he should not get there at once 
with the letter that asked for immediate help, either 
all the captain's detachment would be killed, or he 

106 must surrender himself a prisoner with them. 

The boy ran rapidly for a while, then he slackened 
his speed, limping. He ran on again, but always more 
wearily, and from time to time he would stumble and 
halt. '' Perhaps a bullet has grazed him," thought the 

110 captain, and he noted all his movements, shivering. 
He encouraged the boy, he spoke to him as if he could 
hear. He measured constantly, with burning eyes, the 
space between the fl3ring boy and that glitter of 
weapons that he saw below on the plain, in the midst 

116 of fields of grain, gilded by the sun. 

In the meantime the captain heard the hiss and 
crash of the bullets in the room below, the imperious, 
maddened shouts of the officers, the sharp cries of 
the wounded, the falling of furniture and walls. 

120 ''On! Courage!" he cried, following with his 
gaze the far-away drtunmer boy. ''Forward! Run! 
He stops, curse him! Ah, he is going on!" 

An officer came, panting, to report that the enemy, 
without ceasing their fire, were waving a white rag 

126 to invite them to surrender. 

"Don't answer it," the captain cried, without 
taking his eyes from the boy, who was already in the 
field, but was no longer nmning and seemed to be 
dragging himself painfully. 

ISO "Go on! Run!" cried the captain, clenching his 
teeth and his fists. "Get killed, die, you rascal, but 
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go on!" Then he uttered a horrible oath. ''The 
infamous coward, he is sitting down!" 

Indeed, the boy, whose head he had seen all this 
time above the grain fields, had disappeared, as if he m 
had fallen. But after a moment the head came up 
again. At last he was lost behind the hedges, and the 
captain saw him no more. 

Then the captain came down resolutely. The 
bullets were coming in a storm; smoke and clouds of uo 
dust enveloped everything. 

"Courage!" cried the captain. "Firm at your 
posts! Help is coming. Courage for a little longer!" 

The Austrians had advanced still nearer. Through 
the smoke their contorted faces could be seen, andiw 
amid the noise of the firing were heard their savage 
cries, insulting, calling for surrender, threatening 
slaughter. Some soldiers, terrified, drew back from 
the windows, but the sergeants drove them forward 
again. But the fire of the defense was weakening, and no 
discouragement appeared on all faces. It was not pos- 
sible to protract the resistance longer. All at once the 
fire of the Austrians slackened, and a voice of thunder 
cried, first in German, then in Italian: ''Surrender!" 

' ' No ! ' ' shrieked the captain from a window ; m 
and the firing began again, thicker and more furious 
on both sides. -More soldiers fell. Already more 
than one window was without defenders. The fatal 
moment was near. The captain muttered through 
his teeth: "They are not coming, they are not leo 
coming!" He whirled about madly, bending his 
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sword in the convulsive grip of his hand, his mind 
made up to die. Then a sergeant, nmning down from 
the garret, gave a loud cry : ' ' They come ! ' ' 

168 "They come!" repeated the captain with a shout 
of joy. 

At that cry all — the tminjured, the wounded, sol- 
diers, officers — rushed to the windows and the resistance 
grew fierce again. After a few minutes they noted a 

170 kind of hesitation and the beginning of disorder among 
the enemy. The captain quickly organized a Httle 
company in the room on the ground floor, ready to 
make a charge with fixed bayonets. Then he flew up 
the stairs. He had scarcely reached the top when there 

175 was heard a swift trampling of feet and a great hurrah, 
and from the windows the besieged saw the double- 
pointed hats of the Italian carabineers coming forward 
through the smoke. A squadron rushed on at full 
speed, with a lightning flash of blades that whirled 

180 in the air and fell on heads and shoulders and backs. 
Then the survivors of the captain's company, with 
lowered bayonets, darted out at the door. The enemy 
wavered, were thrown into disorder, and fled. The 
field remained clear, the house was free, and, a little 

185 later, two battalions of Italian infantry and two can- 
non occupied the hill. The captain, with the soldiers 
that remained to him, rejoined his regiment. He went 
on fighting and, in the last charge of bayonets, was 
slightly wotmded in the left hand by a spent ball. 

100 The day ended with a victory for our troops. 
But when the fighting recommenced, on the following 
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day, the Italians, in spite of a brave resistance, were 
defeated by the overpowering ntimbers of the Aus- 
trians, and on the -morning of the twenty-sixth they 
were forced to retreat sadly toward the Mincio. i»6 

The captain, wounded as he was, took the road 
on foot with his weary and silent soldiers and at sunset 
reached Goito, on the Mincio. He at once went in 
search of his lieutenant, who had been taken up with 
a broken arm by our ambulance, and ought to have 200 
arrived before him. A church was pointed out to 
him where a field hospital had been hurriedly estab- 
lished. He went there. 

The church was full of wounded men, laid out in 
two files on beds and mattresses spread on the pave- 201 
ment. Two doctors and numerous assistants were 
coming and going, busily occupied, and one could 
hear stifled cries and groans. 

As he entered, the captain stopped and cast his 
eyes all about in search of his officer. Then he heard 210 
himself called by a faint voice close to him: "Signor 
Captain!" 

He turned. It was the little dnmmier. The 
boy was lying upon a cot bed, covered to the chest 
with a coarse red and white checked window curtain. 215 
His arms were free. He was pale and thin, but his 
eyes still shone like two black gems. 

"What! is it you?" demanded the captain, aston- 
ished, but brusque. ''Bravo! you have done your 
duty." 220 

''I did my best," said the drummer boy. 
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''You are wounded," said the captain, his eyes 
still searching for his officer in the nearest beds. 

"That I am," replied the boy, the proud pleast^e 

t28 of being wounded giving him cotirage to speak. But 
for that he would not have dared to open his mouth 
in the presence of his captain. "I had a great nm, 
bent like a hunchback, but they saw me right away. 
I'd have been there twenty minutes sooner if they 

880 hadn't hit me. Luckily, I found a captain of the staff 
at once, to take your letter. I tell you it was hard 
work to go on after that little hit! I was dying of 
thirst, I was afraid of being too late, I was crying with 
rage to think that with every minute's delay another 

385 man up there was being sent into the other world. 
Enough! I did what I could. I am satisfied. But, 
with your permission, Signor Captain, you should 
look to yourself. You are losing blood." 

In fact, drops of blood were falling from the cap- 

240 tain's badly bandaged hand. 

''Would you like me to tighten the bandage? 
Give it here a minute." 

The captain put out his left hand and tried with his 
right to help the boy undo the knot and retie it ; but the 

245 boy had hardly lifted himself from his pillow when he 
turned white and was obliged to lay his head down again. 
"That will do, that will do," said the captain, with- 
drawing the bandaged hand that the boy was trying 
to hold. "Look out for yotirself instead of thinking 

250 of others, for even little things neglected may become 
serious." 
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The drummer shook his head. 

''But you," said the captain, looking at him 
attentively, ''you must have lost much blood, to 
be so weak as this." 1 




"Would you like me to tighten the bandage ? " 

"Lost much blood?" answered the boy with a 
smile. "It is more than blood. Look here!" and he 
threw off the cover. 

The captain stepped back, horrified. The boy 
had but one leg. The left leg had been amputated 260 
above the knee. 

At that minute a military surgeon, a fat little 
fellow, came by in his shirtsleeves. 

"Ah! Signor Captain," he said quickly, pointing 

VI-7 
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266 to the drummer boy, ''this is an 'unfortunate case. 
A leg that* might have been saved easily enough, if 
he had not strained himself in that crazy way. There 
was a confounded inflammation. It was necessary 
to cut it off then and there. Oh, but he is a brave 

270 lad, I assure you. He didn't shed a tear, nor give 
a cry. I was proud, on my word of honor, when I was 
operating, that it was an Italian boy. It's a good 
race, by heaven!" and he went off on a run. 

The captain wrinkled his heavy white brows and 

276 looked hard at the drummer boy. He drew the rough 
coverlet up again; then slowly, almost imconsciously, 
he raised his hand to his head and took off his cap, 

''Signer Captain!" exclaimed the boy astonished. 
"What are you doing. Signer Captain? To me!" 

280 And then the rough soldier, who had never said 
a soft word to an inferior, answered, in a voice inex- 
pressibly affectionate and sweet: "I am only a cap- 
tain. You are a hero." 

From ''The Heart of a Boy.'' 

Glossary. Custozza; barricade; subalterns; Sardinian; infernal; 
signer; Villa Franca; contorted; carabineers; Mincio; Goito. 

Study. Describe as clearly as you can the situation in which 
the body of Italian soldiers were placed. What plan did 
the captain hit upon as a possible means of summoning 
help ? Tell what he saw as he followed the boy, with his eyes, 
on his perilous trip. Did the captain know whether or not 
the boy succeeded in his mission ? Under what circumstances 
did the captain next see the boy? Explain the meaning of 
the captain's final act and words. What makes you think 
the captain was right in calling the boy a hero? 
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EDMONDO DE AMICIS 

Edmondo de Amicis has been one of the most popular 
Italian writers of recent years. His sketches of military 
life, of the life of the common people of his own land, of the 
life and scenery of other lands which he visited, are all 

« vivid and alive with energy and sympathy. He is known in 

America to mtdtitudes of young and old by his book called 

Cuore (koo o' ri). This title is the Italian word for **heart." 

De Amicis was bom in 1846. In preparation for an 

army career he attended a military school. He was in the 

10 battle of Custozza as a lieutenant. An incident of this 
battle forms the basis of the selection just preceding. 

Afterwards, while editor of a military periodical, he pub- 
lished a volume of sketches, in 1868, called The Military 
Life. The success of this book convinced him that he had 

w the ability to succeed as a writer, and he retired to the city 
of Turin to devote himself to literature. 

De Amicis traveled extensively and, in some descriptive 
books, tells in interesting and picturesque fashion about the 
places he visited. He died in 1908. 

20 The Heart of a Boy, as the title is generally given in 
English, is the account of an Italian schoolboy. It is all 
set down by the boy himself, and tells about his parents, 
and school-fellows, and teachers, and lessons, and all else 
that might come into such a life. Accounts of the lives of 

25 the national heroes are given, and there are essays on 
the poor, the school, and other topics. It stirs one's love 
of country and of his fellow-beings, and suggests ideals of 
honor and generosity. It is arranged by months, one of 
the main items in each section being the monthly story. 

80 In each of these stories some Italian boy is represented as 
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doing some fine and generous heroic action. One is *'The 
Sardinian Drummer Boy** which precedes this, while a 
second, called ''Civic Valor,** will be found in the next book. 
Not only is Cuore {The Heart of a Boy) an interesting book: 
it leaves its reader with a high faith in human natiu*e. « 



DAFFODILS 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, s 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 

And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 

Along the margin of a bay: 10 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced; but they 

Outdid the sparkling waves in glee : 

A poet could not but be gay, w 

In such a jocund company: 

I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 

What wealth the show to me had brought: 
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For oft, when on my couch I Ue 
9 In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bKss of soHtude; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills. 
And dances with the daffodils. 

Glossary. Jocund; pensive. 

Study. In what mood did the poet wander forth? Picture 
the scene that came before his eye. What effect did it have 
upon his mood? Did this effect cease with the event itself, 
or continue through the power of memory? Explain lines 21 
and 22. Note the words suggesting light, joyous movements. 



THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE 

CHARLES WOLFE 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the ramparts we hurried; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

s We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning. 
By the struggling moonbeam's misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin inclosed his breast, 
10 Not in sheet or in shroud we wound him; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest. 
With his martial cloak aroimd him. 
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Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead, u 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed, 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his 
head. 

And we far away on the billow. to 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone, 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him; 
But little he '11 reck, if they let him sleep on 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of otir heavy task was done, m 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory; to 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 

But we left him alone with his glory. 

Glossary. Corse; rampart; upbraid; reck; random; Sir John 

Moore. 
Study. Who seems to speak this famous account of the burial ? 

Give all the details as you learn them from the first four and 

the last two stanzas. What do the fifth and sixth stanzas 

make clear to you? 
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THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS 
IN NEW ENGLAND 

FELICIA BROWNE HEMANS 

The breaking waves dash'd high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 

And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches toss'd; 

And the heavy night hting dark 

The hills and waters o'er, 
When a band of exiles moor'd their bark 
On the wild New England shore. 

Not as the conqueror comes, 
10 They, the true-hearted, came; 

Not with the roll of the stirring drtmis, 
And the trtimpet that sings of fame; 

Not as the flying come. 
In silence and in fear; — 
16 They shook the depths of the desert gloom 

With their hymns of lofty cheer. 

Amidst the storm they sang. 

And the stars heard and the sea; 
And the sotmding aisles of the dim woods rang 
to To the anthem of the free! 

The ocean eagle soar'd 

From his nest by the white wave's foam; 




The heavy night hung dark 
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And the rocking pines of the forest roar'd — 
This was their welcome home! 

25 There were men with hoary hair 
Amidst that pilgrim band; — 
Why had they come to wither there, 
Away from their childhood's land? 

There was woman's fearless eye, 
so Lit by her deep love's truth; 

There was manhood's brow serenely high, 
And the fiery heart of youth. 

What sought they thus afar? — 
Bright jewels of the mine? 
35 The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? — 
They sought a faith's pure shrine! 

Ay, call it holy grotmd. 

The soil where first they trod. 
They have left -tmstain'd what there they found — 
40 Freedom to worship God. 

Glossary. Exiles; flying; wither; spoils. 

Study. Under what circumstances did the Pilgrims reach the 
shore? Does this opening picture suggest a pleasant and 
comfortable home? What three methods of coming are given 
in stanzas 3 and 4 ? Why are we told how they did not come ? 
What was the spirit of their song ? How were they welcomed ? 
Where is the answer to the question in stanza 7? What 
further about these Pilgrims do you learn from stanza 8? 
What three purposes that take people to new lands are given 
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in lines 34 and 35 ? Since none of these caused the Pilgrims 
to come, why are they mentioned? Why call "the soil where 
first they trod" "holy ground"? Do you feel that the ele- 
vated nature of the language fits the sublimity of the idea for 
which the Pilgrims stood — freedom to worship God? (The 
author probably exaggerated the "stem and rock-bound" 
nature of the coast where the Pilgrims landed. Find out, if 
possible, the facts about it.) 

NATHAN HALE 

FRANCIS MILES FINCH 

To drumbeat and heartbeat 

A soldier marches by; 
There is color in his cheek, 

There is cotirage in his eye; 
Yet to drumbeat and heartbeat, • 

In a moment he must die. 

By starlight and moonlight 

He seeks the Briton's camp; 
He hears the rustling flag, 

And the armdd sentry's tramp; 10 

And the starlight and moonlight 

His silent wanderings lamp. 

With slow tread and still tread 

He scans the tented line; 
And he cotmts the battery guns 1% 

By the gaunt and shadowy pine, 
And his slow tread and still tread 

Gives no warning sign. 
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The dark wave, the pltuned wave, — 
10 It meets his eager glance, 

And it sparkles 'neath the stars, 

Like the glimmer of a lance: 
A dark wave, a pltuned wave 
On an emerald expanse. 

S5 A sharp clang, a steel clang, 

And terror in the sound! — ■ 
For the sentry, falcon-ey^d. 

In the camp a spy hath found! 
With a sharp clang, a steel clang, 
30 The patriot is botmd! 

With calm brow, steady brow, 

He listens to his doom. 
In his look there is no fear. 

Nor a shadow-trace of gloom, 
•6 But with calm brow, and steady brow, 

He robes him for the tomb; 

In the long night, the still night. 

He kneels upon the sod. 
And the brutal guards withhold 
40 E'en the solemn word of God! — 

In the long night, the still night. 

He walks where Christ hath trod. 

'Neath the blue mom, the sunny mom, 
He dies upon the tree! 
AA And he mourns that he can lose 
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But one life for Liberty: — 
And in the blue mom, the sunny mom, 
His spirit wings are free. 

But his last words, his message words, 
I They bum, lest friendly eye 

Should read how proud and calm 

A patriot could die. 
With his last words, his dying words, 

A soldier's battle cry! 

i From Fame-leaf and Angel-leaf, 

From montmient and tun, 
The sad of Earth, the glad of Heaven 

His tragic fate shall learn, 
And on Fame-leaf and Angel-leaf 

The name of Hale shall bum ! 

Glossary. Lamp; tented; gaunt; emerald; falcon-eyed; spy; 
Nathan Hale. 

Study. Read the note on Hale in the glossary, and find out 
anything you can of his story from your history and other 
sources. Notice the striking music of the verse. The first 
and fifth lines of each stanza contain repetitions which result 
in slow movement and give the effect of a ftmeral or dead 
march. Why is that peculiarly appropriate? The first 
stanza shows Hale led to execution. What is striking about 
his attitude? Notice especially line 3. With what do stan- 
zas 2 to 9 deal? Build up from the hints in them the story 
of all that preceded his execution. What points stir your 
admiration? What your indignation? What your pity? 
What does the last stanza suggest about his after fame? 
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CONCORD HYMN 

[Sung at the completion of the battle monument, April 19, 1836] 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 

. By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April's breeze tinfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 

The foe long since in silence slept ; • 

Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 
And Time' the ruined bridge has swept 

Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 

On this green bank, by this soft stream. 
We set to-day a votive stone; lo 

That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 

Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free. 

Bid Time and Nattire gently spare u 

The shaft we raise to them and thee. 
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Glossary. Embattled; votive. 

Study. To read this poem tmderstandingly you should have 
in mind the facts about the battle of Lexington. The poet 
assimies this knowledge on your part. What do you leam 
from stanza i? Could the "fourth line be literally true? 
Explain what it really means. What changes have taken 
place as set forth in stanza 2 ? How do these suggest a reason 
for the monimient ? How may memory * * their deed redeem * ' ? 
What is the " spirit*' appealed to in stanza 4? What is the 
appeal? Why is it important that such events be remem- 
bered? What feeling does this poeni stir in the reader? 
Notice the personifications in stanzas 2 and 4. 

TITE RETURN OF THE TEN THOUSAND 

XENOPHON 

After a long march through deep snow, the Greeks 
reached the River Euphrates, and crossed it with the 
water up to their waists. From there they marched 
through a deep snow over three desert stages. The 

6 third of these stages was fraught with difficulties, 
and the north wind blew in their faces, frostbiting 
them and freezing the men's limbs. At that point 
a certain one of the augurs said that they ought to 
sacrifice to the wind, and when this was done it seemed 

10 to all to have clearly stopped the troublesomeness 
thereof. The depth of the snow was six feet, so that 
many of the beasts of burden and slaves were lost, 
and as many as thirty of the soldiers. 

They spent the night keeping up fires, and there 

15 was much wood at this stage, but those who came up 
late had no wood; accordingly, those who had arrived 
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before and were keeping the fire, would not admit 
the latecomers thereto tmless they gave in exchange 
to them wheat or some other food that they had. 
Therefore these gave one to another according as each 20 
had. And where the fire was burning, as the snow 
melted, trenches were formed so deep as to reach to 
the level of the grotmd; whence it was possible to 
measure the depth of snow. 

Thence they marched the whole of the following 25 
day through snow, and many of the men suffered vio- 
lent hunger. And Xenophon, who was commanding 
the rearguard, having come up with those who had 
fallen, knew not what was the matter with them. 
But when one who had experience told him they were 30 
clearly suffering from faintness and that if they ate 
they would stand up again, he went round among the 
beasts of burden, and when he found food anywhere, 
he distributed it, and sent rotmd men who could run 
along the line to give to the htmgry ones. And when zb 
they had eaten something they rose up and went on 
marching. As they were marching, Cheirisophus 
came to a village about nightfall, and fotmd women 
and girls fetching water from a f ovmtain in front of 
the rampart. These asked them who. they were, and lo 
the interpreter answered in Persian that they were 
marching from the king to the satrap. And the 
women answered that he was not there, but was about 
an hour distant. Then, since it was late, they went 
to the village ruler within the fortress along with the 45 
water carriers, and bivouacked there, whilst those of 

VI-8 
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the other soldiers who could not complete the march, 
spent the night foodless and fireless, some of them dying 
from cold and htmger. 

50 Troops of the enemy followed up, and carried off 
those of the beasts of burden which could not move 
on, and there was fighting over them. And there were 
left behind both those whose sight was destroyed by 
the snow and those whose toes had fallen off with the 

55 cold. A little protection for the eyes they obtained 
by holding something black before them, and for the 
feet by constantly moving about, and by taking off 
their boots at night. But when they slept with their 
shoes on, the straps entered into their feet and the 

63 shoes were frozen round them, for when the old shoes 
had given out, they had made fresh ones out of newly 
flayed hides. In consequence of these hardships some 
of the soldiers lagged behind and refused to move 
forward. . . • 

es After this they came to a great and populous city 
called Gymnias. The king of this town gave the Greeks 
a guide to lead them through the enemy's covmtry. 
This guide tmdertook to bring them within five days 
to a spot from whence they could see the ocean. He 

70 was ready to stake his life on the tmdertaking. So 
the march began. On entering the hostile territory 
he advised them to ravage the land with sword and 
flame, thus betraying the fact that it was this which 
led him to offer his services, and not any good will for 

75 the Greeks. 

On the fifth day they came to a sacred hill called 




''The sea! The seat'' 
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Theches. The vanguard climbed the hill, and raised 
a great shout of extiltation when they saw the sea 
before them. The cheering reached the ears of Xeno- 

sophon and the rearguard, who supposed that it meant 
an attack on the vanguard. But when the shouting 
grew louder and nearer, continually swelled by those 
who ran to join the throng, and the uproar increased 
as they drew near, they began to realize that some- 

85 thing important must have happened. Xenophon 
leaped on to his horse and with a few of his staff galloped 
off to join them. And they had not gone far before 
they began to distinguish the roars of the soldiers, 
as they cried: "The sea! The sea!'* and passed the 

90 good news down the line. Then the whole column 
started to run, rearguard, baggage animals and all. 
And when they reached the stimmit, the soldiers fell 
on their officers' necks and wept for joy. 

From ''The Katahasis'' 

Glossary. Euphrates; stages; fraught; augurs; Xenophon; 
Cheirisophus; satrap; bivouacked; flayed; Gymnias; Theches; 
vanguard. 

Study. The Greek troops had been enticed into the service of 
Cyrus, King of Persia. After being treacherously treated 
they started toward the Black Sea under the leadership of 
the young Xenophon. The passages given above form an 
account of the conclusion of this terrible march. 
Notice how simply and in what detail the facts are told. Point 
out some of the most striking hardships mentioned. What 
impression do you get of Xenophon? How did the soldiers 
act when they came within sight of the sea? Do you tmder- 
stand clearly why they "wept for joy*'? 
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He was a friend to man, and lived in a house by the side 
of the road — Homer 

SAM WALTER FOSS 

There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 

In the peace of their self -content; 
There are souls, like stars, that dwell apart 

In a fellowless firmament; 
There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 

Where highways never ran; — 
But let me live by the side of the road 

And be a friend to man. 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road. 

Where the race of men go by — 
The men who are good and the men who are bad. 

As good and as bad as I. 
I would not sit in the scomer's seat, 

Or hurl the cynic's ban; — 
Let me live in a house by the side of the road 

And be a friend to man. 

I see from my house by the side of the road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 

1 Bv permission of Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. Prom Dreams in Homespun; copyright* 
1897* by Lee & Shepard. 
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The men who press with the ardor of hope, 
20 The men who are faint with the strife. 
But I ttim not away from their smiles nor their tears — 

Both parts of an infinite plan; — 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 

25 1 know there are brook-gladdened meadows ahead 
And motmtains of wearisome height; 
That the road passes on through the long afternoon 

And stretches away to the night. 
But still I rejoice when the travelers rejoice, 
so And weep with the strangers that moan, 
Nor live in my house by the side of the road 
Like a man who dwells alone. 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
Where the race of men go by; — 
85 They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they are 
strong. 
Wise, foolish — so am L 
Then why shotild I sit in the scomer's seat. 

Or hurl the cynic's ban? — 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
40 And be a friend to man. 

Glossary. Hemiit; pioneer; blaze; cynic; ban; ardor. 

Study. Much has been written about the great deeds of excep- 
tional men, but less about those who quietly go through life 
doing the simple duties of the day. 
What ideal of life is desired by the speaker? What three 
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classes of souls are mentioned for contrast? In what respect 
are these three classes alike? And how do all differ from the 
ideal desired? Point out in each of the following stanzas 
the evidences of a keen sense of human brotherhood — of 
the feeling that the true zest of life is in being at one with, 
and not dwelling apart from, all other htmian beings. ' Are 
scomers and cynics ever of any value to the world? Can 
you see how the quotation from Homer really furnishes the 
key to the poem? 

TO A WATERFOWL 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 

Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 

Thy solitary way? 

Vainly the fowler's eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong. 
As, darkly seen against the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 

Seek'st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide. 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 

On the chafed ocean-side? 

There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast — 
The desert and illimitable air — 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 
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All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
80 Though the dark night is near. 

And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest. 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend, 

Soon, o'er thy sheltered nest. 

28 Thou'rt gone, the abyss of heaven 

Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my heart 
Deeply has sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 

He who, from zone to zone, 
80 Guides through the botmdless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone. 
Will lead my steps aright. 

Glossary. Fowler; plashy; marge; chafed; desert; illimitable; 
abyss. 

Study. Picttire clearly the scene suggested by the first and 
second stanzas. What three possible destinations of the 
waterfowl are mentioned in stanza 3 ? How does the poet 
explain the certainty of its movement? How does this 
explanation accoimt for the facts of stanza 5? What end 
does the poet see to the fowl's journey? What likeness does 
he see between his own career and that of the waterfowl? 
What effect would this have upon one who was inclined to be 
discouraged? (Notice that " road,'* or "way," in this poem 
and the preceding one is used in a figurative sense. Does it 
have the same meaning in each?) 
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I HAVE A RIGHT 

JEAN INGELOW 

We, as a nation, are remarkably fond of talking 
about our rights. The expression, ''I have a right," 
is constantly in our mouths. This is one reason, 
among many others, why it is fortunate for us that 
we speak English, since this favorite phrase in more s 
than one continental tongue has no precise equivalent. 

Whether the nation's phrase grew out of the 
nation's character, or whether the happy possession 
of such a phrase has helped to mold that character, 
it is scarcely now worth while to inquire. Certain it lo 
is that those generations which make proverbs, make 
thereby laws which govern their children's children, 
and thus, perhaps, it comes to pass that this neat*, 
independent, Anglo-Saxon phrase helps to get and 
keep for us the very rights it tells of. For, as under is 
some governments it is true that the dearest and 
most inalienable rights of the race go by the name of 
privilege, indulgence, or immunity, a concession, and 
not an inheritance; a gift, and not a birthright; while 
ancient rights, in our sense of this word, merge into 20 
mere privileges held at the ruler's will, and having 
been once called privileges, may be exchanged by him 
for other privileges which may amoimt to no more 
than the sight of a glittering show; so in our case it 
is true that privileges have a constant tendency to 25 
merge into rights. Let any man grant his neighbors 
the privilege of walking through his fields, his park, or 
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his grounds, and then see how soon it will be said 
that they have a right to traverse them; and in fact 

80 very soon they will have a right by the law of the 
land; for, to prove the right, they need only show 
that they have enjoyed the privilege ''time out of 
mind." And then, again. Right is very imfair to his 
cousin Privilege, for, by the laws of England, sixty 

36 years constitute ''time out of mind." 

By taking the trouble to investigate, any person 
may find many parallel cases, and so we keep the path 
of liberty. First we got that path as a sort of privi- 
lege which was winked at; then we made out that 

40 we had a right to it; next we proved that it wanted 
widening, and then we paved it handsomely, made a 
king's highway of it, and took pains to have it con- 
stantly in repair. 

Now, it being an acknowledged thing, my dear 

46 friends, that we have rights, and that we like to have 
these facts well known to all whom it may concern — 
how glad you will be if I can point out to you certain 
rights which some of you have scarcely considered 
at all. I have met with ntimbers of worshipful old 

50 gentlemen, industrious yoimg workmen, and women 
of all degrees, who knew well how to use our favorite 
phrase in its common vulgar sense; but I knew a 
worshipful old baker, in an old cotmtry town, who used 
it oftener than any of them. To hear him hold forth 

66 about his rights did one's heart good, and made one 
proud of one's country. Everybody else's rights ap- 
peared flat and tame compared with his, and the best 
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of it was, that no one was ever heard to dispute them. 
Dear old man, he is dead now, but some of his 
rights survive him. ... eo 

Bryce was working for a baker in the village near 
which my grandfather lived. His master died sud- 
denly, leaving a widow and nine children. Bryce was 
an enterprising young man, and had been thinking of 
setting up for himself. My grandfather, however, es 
heard that after his master's death he gave up this 
wish, and continued to work at his former wages, 
trying to keep the business together for the widow. - 
Happening to meet him, he asked him if this report 
were true. 70 

''Why, yes, sir,*' said Bryce; ''you see nobody else 
would manage everything for her without a share of 
the profits; and nine children — what a tug they are! 
so as I have nobody belonging to me — nobody that 
has any claim on me — " 75 

"But I thought you wanted to set up for yourself? " 

"And so I did, sir; and if I'd a wife and family, 
I 'd make a push to get on for their sakes, — but I Ve 
none; and so, as I can live on what I get, and hurt 
nobody by it, '/ have a right' to help her, poor soul, so 
as I've a mind to." 

Soon after this the widow took to dressmaking, 
and did so well that she wanted no help from Bryce, 
who now set up for himself, and borrowed a sum of 
money from my grandfather to begin with. Atss 
first he was so poor, and the weekly profits were so 
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small, that he requested my grandfather to receive 
the trifle of interest monthly, and for the first two 
months he said it '* completely cleared him out" to 




The four old people leaving the baker's shop 

•opay it. My grandfather was, therefore, rather sur- 
prised one Saturday evening, as he satmtered down 
the village street, to see four decrepit old people 
hobbhng down the steps of his shop, each carrying a 
good-sized loaf, and loudly praising the generosity 

•5 of Mr. Bryce. The stm was just setting, and cast a 
ruddy glow on the young baker's face as he stood 
leaning against the post of his door, but he started 
with some confusion when he saw my grandfather, 
and hastily asked him to enter his shop. '*I reckon 

100 you are surprised, sir," he said, *'to see me giving 
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away bread before IVe paid my debt; but just look 
round, sir. Those four loaves were all I had left, 
except what I can eat myself, and they were stale; so 
think what they'd have been by Monday morning!" 

**I don't wish to interfere with your charities," m 
said my grandfather. 

**But, sir," said Bryce, "I want you to see that 
I'm as eager to pay off that money as I can be; but 
people won't buy stale bread — they won't, indeed; 
and so I thought / had a right to give away those four no 
loaves, being they were left upon my hands." 

**I think so too," said my grandfather, who was 
then quite a yotmg man, *'and I shall think so next 
Saturday and the Saturday after." 

''Thank you, sir, I'm sure," said the baker. m 

In course of time the debt was paid, though almost 
every Saturday those old people hobbled from the 
door. And now Mr. Bryce's rights were fotmd to 
increase with his business and enlarge with his family. 

First he had only a right to give away the stale 120 
loaves, ''being he was in debt." Then he had a right 
to give away all that was left, "being he was out of 
debt." While he was single, he had a right to bake 
dinners for nothing, "being he had no family to save 
for." When he was married, he had a right to consider m 
the poor, "being, as he was, so prosperous as to have 
enough for his own, and something over." When he 
had ten children, business still increasing, he fotmd 
out that he had a right to adopt his wife's little niece, 
"for, bless you, sir," he observed, "I've such a lot of wo 
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my own, that a pudding that serves for ten shares 
serves for eleven just as well. And, as for schooling, 
I wouldn't think of it, if my boys and girls were not as 
good scholars as I'd wish to see; for I spare nothing 

136 for their learning — but being they are, and money 
still in the till, why, I've a right to let this little one 
share. In fact, when a man has earned a jolly hot 
dinner for his family every day, and seen 'em say their 
grace over it, he has a right to give what they leave 

140 on 't to the needy, especially if his wife's agreeable." 
And so Mr. Bryce, the baker, went on prospering 
and finding out new rights to keep pace with his pros- 
perity. In due time his many sons and daughters 
grew up ; the latter married, and the former were placed 

146 out in life. Finally, after a long and happy life, Mr. 
Bryce, the baker, died, and in his will, after leaving 
£500 apiece to all his sons and daughters, he concluded 
his bequests with this characteristic sentence: — 

*'And, my dear children, by the blessing of God, 

160 having put you out well in life, and left you all hand- 
some, I feel (especially as I have the hearty consent of 
you all) that I have a right to leave the rest of my 
property, namely £700, for the use of those that want 
it. First, the village of D being very much 

156 in want of good water, I leave £400, the estimated 
cost, for digging a well, and making a pvimp over it, 
the same to be free to all; and the interest of the 
remainder I leave to be spent in blankets every winter, 
and given away to the most destitute widows and 

160 orphans in thie parish." 
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So the well was dug, and the pump was made; 
and as long as the village lasts, opposite his own shop 
door, the sparkling water will gush out; the village 
mothers will gossip as they fill their buckets there; 
the village fathers will cool their sunburnt foreheads lea 
there, and the village children will put their ears to it 
and listen to its purling down below; a witness to the 
rights, and a proof of how his rights were used by 
Bryce the baker. 

From ^'Stories Told to a Child. ^' 

Glossary. Inalienable; immunity; indulgence; king's highway; 
worshipful; tug; decrepit; till; handsome; purling. 

Study. Wh^it are the main points about ** rights** brought out 
in the introduction to this selection? Do these rights con- 
•cem what we can do for others, or what we can legally demand 
from them? Did Mr. Bryce have a different notion of his 
rights from that possessed by most people? Point out the 
incidents in his career that illustrate your answer. Why 
does the writer call the last sentence of his will *' charac- 
teristic**? Would it make much difference if there were 
many more people like Mr. Bryce? 

THE CHAMELEON 

JAMES MERRICK 

Oft has it been my lot to mark 

A proud, conceited, talking spark, 

With eyes that hardly served at most 

To guard their master 'gainst a post; 

Yet round the world the blade has been a 

To see whatever could be seen, 
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Returning from his finished tour, 
Grown ten times perter than before; 
Whatever word you chance to drop, 
10 The traveled fool your mouth will stop: 

"Sir, if my judgment you'll allow, 
I've seen — and sure I ought to know," 
So begs you'd pay a due submission, 
And acquiesce in his decision. 

t6 Two travelers of such a cast, 

As o'er Arabia's wilds they passed 
And on their way in friendly chat. 
Now talked of this, and then of that. 
Discoursed awhile, 'mongst other matter, 

so Of the chameleon's form and nature. 

"A stranger animal," cries one, 
''Sure never lived beneath the stm. 
A lizard's body, lean and long, 
A fish's head, a serpent's tongue, 

S6 Its foot with triple claw disjoined; 

And what a length of tail behind! 
How slow its pace; and then its hue — 
Who ever saw so fine a blue? " 

"Hold there," the other quick replies, 
80 " 'Tis green, I saw it with these eyes. 

As late with open mouth it lay. 
And warmed it in the stmny ray: 
Stretched at its ease, the beast I viewed 
And saw it eat the air for food." 
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''I've seen it, sir, as well as you, i 

And must again affirm it blue; 

At leisure I the beast surveyed, 

Extended in the cooling shade." 

'* 'Tis green, 'tis green, sir, I assure ye!" 

''Green!" cries the other in a fury — 

"Why, sir! — d'ye think I've lost my eyes?" 

" 'T were no great loss," the friend replies, 

"For, if they always served you thus, 

You'll find them of but little use." 

So high at last the contest rose. 

From words they almost came to blows; 

When luckily came by a third — 

To him the question they referred. 

And begged he'd tell 'em, if he knew, 

Whether the thing was green or blue. \ 

"Sirs," cries the umpire, "cease your pother! 

The creature's neither one nor t'other. 

I caught the animal last night. 

And viewed it o'er by candlelight: 

I marked it well — 'twas black as jet — ( 

You stare — but, sirs, I've got it yet, 

And can produce it." "Pray, sir, do: 

I'll lay my life the thing is blue." 

"And I'll be sworn, that when you've seen 

The reptile, you'll pronounce him green." « 

"Well, then,* at once to ease the doubt," 
Replies the man, " I '11 turn him out: 
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And when before your eyes I Ve set him, 
If you don't find him black, I'll eat him." 
66 He said: then ftill before their sight 

Produced the beast, and lo! — 'twas white. 

Both stared, the man looked wondrous wise — 
'*My children," the chameleon cries, 
(Then first the creature found a tongue), 
70 ''You all are right, and all are wrong: 

When next you talk of what you view. 
Think others see as well as you: 
Nor wonder, if you find that none 
Prefers your eyesight to his own." 

Glossary. Spark; blade; acquiesce; ct^ameleon; timpire; pother. 

Study. What type of character is described in stanza i ? What 
disagreement is related in regard to the chameleon? How 
did the tmipire decide the case? Who was right? What 
practical lesson does this story suggest? Compare it with 
that of ''The Blind Men and the Elephant " in the Fourth 
Reader. 

THE BARON'S COLD DAY 

RUDOLPH ERIC RASPE 

Success was not always with me. I had the 
misfortune to be overpowered by ntimbers, to be 
made prisoner of war; and, what is worse, but always 
usual among the Turks, to be sold for a slave. In 
5 that state of htimiliation my daily task was not very 
hard and laborious, but rather singular and irksome. 
It was to drive the Sultan's bees every morning to 
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their pasture grotinds, to attend them all the day long, 
and against night to drive them back to their hives. 

One evening I missed a bee, and soon observed lo 
that two bears had fallen upon her to tear her to 
pieces for the honey she carried. I had nothing like 
an offensive weapon in my hands but the silver 
hatchet which is the badge of the Sultan's gardeners 
and farmers. I threw it at the robbers, with ania 
intention to frighten them away, and set the poor 
bee at liberty; but by an unlucky turn of my arm, 
it flew upwards, and continued rising till it reached 
the moon. How should I recover it? how fetch it 
down again? I recollected that Turkey beans growaa 
very quick, and run up to an astonishing height. 
I planted one immediately; it grew, and actually 
fastened itself to one of the moon's horns. I had 
no more to do now but to climb up by it into the 
moon, where I safely arrived, and had a troublesome 25 
piece of business before I could find my silver hatchet, 
in a place where everything has the brightness of 
silver; at last, however, I found it in a heap of 
chaff and chopped straw. 

I was now for returning: but, alas! the heat of the so 
sun had dried up my bean; it was totally useless for 
my descent; so I fell to work, and twisted me a rope 
of that chopped straw, as long and as well as I could 
make it. This I fastened to one of the moon's horns, 
and slid down to the end of it. Here I held myself 35 
fast with the left hand, and with the hatchet in my 
right, I cut the long, now useless, end of the upper part. 




Tw9 bears had fallen upon her to tear her to pieces 
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which, when tied to the lower end, brought me a good 
deal lower: this repeated splicing and tying of the rope 
did not improve its quality, or bring me down to the 40 
Sultan's farm. I was four or five miles from the earth 
at least when it broke; I fell to the grotmd with such 
amazing violence that I found myself stimned, and in a 
hole nine fathoms deep at least, made by the weight of 
my body falling from so great a height : I recovered, but 46 
knew not how to get out again; however, I dug slopes 
or steps with my finger nails (the baron's nails were 
then of forty years' growth), and easily accomplished it. 

Peace was soon after concluded with the Turks, 
and gaining my liberty, I left St. Petersburg at thew 
time of that singular revolution when the emperor 
in his cradle, his mother, the duke of Bnmswick, 
her father, Field-marshal Mimich, and many others 
were sent to Siberia. The winter was then so uncom- 
monly severe all over Europe that ever since, the 55 
stm seems to be frostbitten. At my rettun to this 
place, I felt on the road greater inconveniences than 
those I had experienced on my setting out. 

I traveled post, and finding myself in a narrow 
lane, bid the postilion give a signal with his horn, 00 
that other travelers might not meet us in the narrow 
passage. He blew with all his might; but his endeav- 
ors were in vain; he could not make the horn sound, 
which was imaccountable and rather unfortunate, for 
soon after we found ourselves in the presence ofes 
another coach coming the other way. There was no 
proceeding; however, I got out of my carriage, and 
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being pretty strong, placed it, wheels and all, upon 
my head; I then jumped over a hedge about nine feet 

7f high (which, considering the weight of the coach, was 
rather difficult) into a field, and came out again by 
another jump into the road beyond the other carriage; 
I then went back for the horses, and placing one upon 
my head and the other under my left arm, by the 

7» same means brought them to my coach, put to, and 
proceeded to an inn at the end of our stage. I should 
have told you that the horse under my arm was very 
spirited, and not above four years old; in making my 
second spring over the hedge he expressed great dislike 

so to that violent kind of motion by kicking and snorting; 
however, I confined his hind legs by putting them into 
my coat pocket. After we arrived at the inn my pos- 
tilion and I refreshed ourselves: he hung his horn on a 
peg near the kitchen fire; I sat on the other side. 

u Suddenly we heard a tereng, tereng, teng, teng. 
We looked rotmd, and now foimd the reason why the 
postilion had not been able to sotmd his horn; his 
times were frozen up in the horn, and came out now 
by thawing, plain enough, and much to the credit 

M of the driver; so that the honest fellow entertained 
us for some time with a variety of times, without 
putting his mouth to the horn — ''The King of Prus- 
sia's March," ''Over the Hill and over the Dale," 
with many other favorite tunes; at length the thaw- 

95ing entertainment concluded, as I shall this account 
of my Russian travels. 

From ''Baron Munchausen's Narrative.*' 
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Glossary. Irksome ; Sultan ; fathom ; St. Petersburg ; Brunswick; 
Munich; Siberia; traveled post; postilion; Baron Munchausen. 

Study. One way to make a big story seem true is to tell it with 
a serious face and with such care for details that you seem 
to thoroughly believe it yourself. Does the writer seem to 
you to succeed in doing that in this case? Tell the adven- 
tures connected with the silver hatchet. Give an account 
of the incident that shows how terribly cold it was at the 
time of the baron's return. You need not try to straighten 
out either the history or the geography of the second para- 
graph. It is a splendid "jimible." Do you consider this 
story a better or worse "cock-and-bull story" than that 
told by Sindbad, p. i? 



THE CAVALIER'S ESCAPE 

GEORGE WALTER THORNBURY 

Trample ! trample ! went the roan, 

Trap! trap! went the gray; 
But pad! padl pad! like a thing that was mad, 

My chestnut brpke away. — 
It was just five miles from Salisbury town, 

And but one hour to day. 

Thud! thud! came on the heavy roan, 

Rap! rap! the mettled gray; 
But my chestnut mare was of blood so rare. 

That she showed them all the way. 
Spur on! spur on! — I doffed my hat, 

And wished them all good day. 
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They splashed through miry rut and pool, — 
Splintered through fence and rail; 
15 But chestnut Kate switched over the gate — 
I saw them droop and tail. 

To Salisbiuy town — but a mile of down, 
Once over this brook and rail. 

Trap ! trap ! I heard their echoing hoofs 
20 Past the walls of mossy stone; 

The roan flew on at a staggering pace, 

But blood is better than bone. 
I patted old Kate, and gave her the sptir, 

For I knew it was all my own. 

26 But trample! trample! came their steeds, 
And I saw their wolf's eyes bum; 
I felt like a royal hart at bay, 
And made me ready to turn. 
I looked where highest grew the may, 
» And deepest arched the fem. 

I flew at the first knave's sallow throat; 

One blow, and he was down. 
The second rogue fired twice, and missed; 

I sliced the villain's crown." 
15 Clove through the rest, and flogged brave Kate, 

Fast^ fast to Salisbury town! 

Pad! pad! they came on the level sward. 
Thud! thud! upon the sand; 




'*I felt like a royal hart at hay'' 
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With a gleam of swords, and a burning match, 

And a shaking of flag and hand: 
But one long bound, and I passed the gate, 

Safe from the canting band. 

Glossary. Salisbury; doffed; tail; crown; match; canting. 

Study. This poem takes us back to the conflict between the 
Puritans and the Cavaliers of the seventeenth century. 
A Cavalier tells of his escape. 

Can you find any evidence of his strongly partisan feelings 
toward his pursuers? Did the "chestnut mare" show any of 
the same spirit? Explain line 22. To what does "it" refer 
in line 24? Notice the way in which the music of the lines 
represents the movements of the horses. Read the passages 
in the two opening stanzas so as to indicate the different 
ways in which the roan, and the gray, and the chestnut 
moved. 



THE BALLAD OF THE BOAT 

RICHARD GARNETT 

The stream was smooth as glass, we said: ''Arise and 

let's away''; 
The Siren sang beside the boat that in the rushes lay; 
And spread the sail, and strong the oar, we gayly took 

onr way. 
When shall the sandy bar be cross 'd? When shall we 

find the bay? 

« The broadening flood swells slowly out o'er cattle-dotted 
plains, 
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The Stream is strong and turbulent, and dark with heavy 

rains, 
The laborer looks up to see our shallop speed away. 
When shall the sandy bar be cross 'd? When shall 

we find the bay? 

Now are the clouds like fiery shrouds; the sun, su- 
perbly large, 

Slow as an oak to woodman's stroke sinks flaming 10 
at their marge. 

The waves are bright with mirror 'd light as jacinths 
on our way. 

When shall the sandy bar be crossed? When shall 
we find the bay? 

The moon is high up in the sky, and now no more we see 
The spreading river's either bank, and surging dis- 
tantly 
There booms a sullen thtmder as of breakers far away. 15 
Now shall the sandy bar be cross 'd, now shall we find 
the bay! 

. The sea gull shrieks high overhead, and dimly to our 

sight 
The moonlit crests of foaming waves gleam towering 

through the night. 
We'll steal upon the mermaid soon, and start her 

from her lay. 
When once the sandy bar is cross 'd, and we are inio 

the bay. 
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What rises white and awful as a shroud-enfolded 

ghost? 
What roar of rampant tumult bursts in clangor on 

the coast? 
Pull back! pull back! The raging flood sweeps 

every oar away. 
stream, is this thy bar of sand? boat, is this 

the bay? 

Glossary. Siren; turbulent; shallop; jacinths; memiaid. 
Study. Try to see clearly in your imagination the wonderful 

succession of views as the boat moves out toward the bay. 

What was the destination of the boat? How did the bay, 

when reached, contrast with the stream? Is the last line 

really a question, or a protest? 



"HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS 
FROM GHENT TO AIX" 

ROBERT BROWNING 

I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three; 

''Good speed!" cried the watch, as the gatebolts 

undrew; 
"Speed!'' echoed the wall to us galloping through; 
6 Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 
And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 

Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our 
place; 
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I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 
Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique right, w 
Rebuckled the cheek strap, chained slacker the bit. 
Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 

'Twas moonset at starting; but while we drew near 
Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned clear; 
At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see; u 

At Duffeld, 'twas morning as plain as could be; 
And from Mecheln church steeple we heard the half- 
chime. 
So Joris broke silence with, '*Yet there is time!" 

At Aershot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 

And against him the cattle stood black every one, m 

To stare through the mist at us galloping past, 

And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last. 

With resolute shoulders, each butting away 

The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray: 

And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back as 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track; 
And one eye's black intelligence, — ever that glance 
O'er its white edge at me, his own master, askance! 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. so 

By Hasselt, Dirck groaned; and cried Joris, "Stay 

spur! 
Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault's not in her, 
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All in a moment his roan lay dead as a stone 

Well remember at Aix*' — for one heard the qtiick 

wheeze 
Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and staggering 

knees, 
ssAnd simk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 
As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 

So, we were left galloping, Joris and I, 
Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky; 
The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 
40 'Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like 
chaff; 
Till over by Dalhem a dome spire sprang white, 
And "Gallop,'' gasped Joris, /.'for Aix is in sight 1 
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"How they 'U greet us ! " — and all in a moment his roan 
Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone; 
And there was my Roland to bear the whole. weight 45 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate, 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 
And with circles of red for his eye sockets' rim. 

Then I cast loose my buff coat, each holster let fall. 
Shook off both my jack boots, let go belt and all, 50 
Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear. 
Called my Roland his pet name, my horse without peer; 
Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad 

or good. 
Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 

And all I remember is — friends flocking round 55 
As I sat with his head 'twixt my knees on the groimd; 
And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine. 
As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine. 
Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 
Was no more than his due who brought good newseo 
from Ghent. 

Glossary. Postern; pique; spume-flakes; buffcoat; holster; 

jack boats; burgesses. 

The pronunciation of the names of the cities and towns 

mentioned .may be approximated as follows: Ghent =gSnt; 

Aix = aks ; Lokeren = 16'ker ^n ; Boom = bOm ; Duff eld = du'f 61' ; 

Mecheln=m6k'l][n; Aershot=ar'sh6t; Hasselt=has'Slt; Looz 

=10z; Tongres=t6n'gr'; Dalhem=dal'ftn. 
Study. From reading the poem can you gather the nature of 

the good news conveyed by the three riders? Is the poem 
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They met, though twice they halted, breath sus- 
pended: 
46 Once, at a coming like a god's in rage 

With thtmderous leaps; but 'twas the piled snow, 
falling; 
And once, when in the woods an oak, for age, 

Fell dead, the silence with its groan appalling. 
At last they came where still, in dread array, 
50 As though they still might speak, the trumpets lay. 

Unhurt they lay, like caverns above ground. 

The rifted rocks, for hands, about them clinging, 
Their tubes as straight, their mighty mouths as rotmd 
And firm, as when the rocks were first set ringing. 
66 Fresh from their imimaginable mold 

They might have seem'd, save that the storms had 
stain'd them 
With a rich rust, that now, with gloomy gold 

In the bright sunshine, beauteously ingrain'd them. 
Breathless the gazers look'd, nigh faint for awe, 
60 Then leap'd, then laugh'd. What was it now they 
saw? 

Myriads of birds. Myriads of birds, that fill'd 

The trumpets all with nests and nestling voices! 
The great, huge, stormy music had been still'd 
By the soft needs that nurs'd those small, sweet 
noises! 
66 O thou Doolkamein, where is now thy wall? 

Where now thy voice divine and all thy forces? 
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Myriads of birds, that fiU'd 
The trumpets atl with nests and nestling voices/ 

Great was thy cunning, but its wit was small 

Compar'd with Nature's least and gentlest courses. 
Fears and false creeds may fright the realms awhile; 
But Heaven and Earth abide their time, and smile. 70 



Glossary. Glooming; Caspian fountains; Doolkamein; craftily: 
discrowning; minstrelsy; phantoms; appalling; rifted. 

Study. What scheme did Doolkamein hit upon for keeping 
his foes in fear of him? What does stanza 2 tell you of its 
success? Explain line 13. What change took place with 
each successive spring? How does stanza 4 indicate the dif- 
ficulty with which the people threw off their superstitious fear? 
When the gazers foimd the trumpets, why did they leap and 
laugh? Study carefully the meaning of the last four Hnes. 
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LORD ULLIN'S DAUGHTER 

THOMAS CAMPBELL 

A chieftain, to the Highlands bound, 
Cries, ''Boatman, do not tarry! 

And I '11 give thee a silver potind 
To row us o'er the ferry." 

"Now who be ye, wotild cross Lochgyle, 
This dark and stormy water?" 

''Oh, I'm the chief of Ulva's isle. 
And this, Lord Ullin's daughter. 

"And fast before her father's men 
Three days we've fled together; 

For should he find us in the glen. 
My blood would stain the heather. 

"His horsemen hard behind us ride* 
Should they our steps discover, 

Then who will cheer my bonny bride 
When they have slain her lover^" 

Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 
"I'll go, my chief — I'm ready: — 

It is not for your silver bright, 
But for your winsome lady: 

"And by my word! the bonny bird 

In danger shall not tarry; 
So though the waves are raging white, 

I '11 row you o'er the ferry." 
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By this the storm grew loud apace, u 

The water- wraith was shrieking; 
And in the scowl of heaven each face 

Grew dark as they were speaking. 

But still as wilder blew the wind, 

And as the night grew drearer, so 

Adown the glen rode armdd men. 

Their trampling sounded nearer. 

"Oh, haste thee, haste!" the lady cries, 
''Though tempests round us gather; 

I '11 meet the raging of the skies, s« 

But not an angry father." 

The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her. 
When, oh! too strong for human hand, 

The tempest gathered o'er her. m 

And still they rowed amidst the roar 

Of waters fast prevailing: 
Lord UUin reached that fatal shore; 

His wrath was changed to wailing. 

For sore dismayed, through storm and shade, 46 

His child he did discover: 
One lovely hand she stretched for aid, 

And one was round her lover. 

"Come back! Come back!" he cried in grief, 
"Across this stormy water: m 




"Come back! Come back!*' he cried in grief 
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And I '11 forgive your Highland chief, 
My daughter! — oh, my daughter!" 

'Twas vain: the loud waves lashed the shore, 

Return or aid preventing: — 
The waters wild went o'er his child, 1 

And he was left lamenting. 

Glossary. Highlands; Lochgyle; Ulva; bonny; hardy; winsome; 
water-wraith. 

Study. What can you tell about the scene and circumstances 
of the story? Why are the fugitives in such haste? What 
led the ferryman to agree to take them over? What was 
**too strong for human hand'*? What change took place in 
Lord UUin? Do you feel sorry for him at the close? Try 
to put yourself in the position of the speakers, and read their 
words so as to bring oiit all the excitement of the scene. 



THE STORY OF A STONE 

DAVID STARR JORDAN 
I 

Once upon a time, a great many years ago, so many 
years ago that one grows very tired in trying to think 
how long ago it was; in those old days when the great 
Northwest consisted of a few ragged and treeless hills, 
full of copper and quartz, bordered by a dreary waste 
of sand-flats, over which the Gulf of Mexico rolled 
its warm and turbid waters as far north as Escanaba 
and Eau Claire; in the days when Marquette Harbor 
opened out towards Baffin's Bay, and the Northern 
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10 Ocean washed the crest of Mount Washington and 
wrote its name upon the Picttired Rocks; when the 
tide of the Pacific, hemmed in by no snow-capped 
Sierras, came rushing through the Golden Gate 
between the Ozarks and the north peninsula of Michi- 

i«gan, and swept over Pljnnouth Rock, and surged up 
against Bunker Hill; in the days when it would have 
been fun to study geography, for there were no capi- 
tals, nor any products, and all the towns were seaports; 
— in fact, an immensely long time ago there lived 

20 somewhere in the northeastern part of the State of 
Wisconsin, not far from the city of Oconto, a little 
jellyfish. 

It was a ctirious little fellow, about the shape 
of half an apple, and the size of a pin's head; and 

26 it floated around in the water, and ate little things, 
and opened and shut its timbrella pretty much as 
the jellyfishes do now on a sunny day off Nahant 
Beach when the tide is coming in. It had a great 
many little feelers that htmg down all around like 

80 so many little snakes; so it was named Medusa, 
after a queer woman who lived a long while ago, 
when all sorts of stories were true. She wore snakes 
instead of hair, and used to turn people into stone 
images if they dared to make faces at her. So this 

26 little Medusa floated aroimd, and opened and shut 
her imibrella for a good while, — a month or two, 
perhaps, we don't know how long. Then one morn- 
ing, down among the seaweeds, she laid a whole lot 
of tiny eggs, transparent as crabapple jelly, and 
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smaller than the dewdrop on the end of a pine leaf, m 
That was the last thing she did; so she died, and our 
story henceforth concerns only one of those little eggs. 

One day the stin shone down into the water, — 
the same sun that shines over the Oconto sawmills 
now, — and touched these eggs with life; and a little 4« 
fellow whom we will call Favosites, because that was 
his name, woke up inside of the egg, and came out 
into the world. He was only a little piece of floating 
jelly, shaped like a cartridge pointed at both ends, or 
like a grain of barley, although very much smaller. He so 
had a great ntimber of little paddles on his sides. 
These kept flapping all the time, so that he was con- 
stantly in motion. And at night all these little paddles 
shone with a rich green light, to show him the way 
through the water. It would have done you good to 55 
see them some night when all the little fellows had 
their lamps burning at once, and every wave as it 
rose and fell was all aglow with Nature's fireworks, 
which do not bum the fingers, and leave no smell of 
sulphur. M 

So the Httle Pavosites kept scudding along in the 
water, dodging from one side to the other to avoid 
the ugly creatures that tried to eat him. There were 
crabs and clams of a fashion neither you nor I shall 
ever see alive. There were huge animals with great es 
eyes, savage jaws like the beak of a snapping turtle 
and surrounded by long feelers. They sat in the end 
of a long round shell, shaped like a length of stove- 
pipe, and glowered like an owl in a hollow log; and 
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70 there were smaller ones that looked like lobsters in 

a dinner horn. But none of these caught the little 

fellow, else I should not have had this story to tell. 

At last, having paddled about long enough, Favo- 

sites thought of settling in life. So he looked about 

75 till he found a fiat bit of shell that just suited him. 
Then he sat down upon it and grew fast, like old 
Holger Danske in the Danish myth, or Frederic 
Barbarossa in the German one. He did not go to 
sleep, however, but proceeded to make himself a 

80 home. He had no head, but between his shoulders 
he had an opening which would serve him for mouth 
and stomach. Then he put a whole row of feelers out, 
and commenced catching little worms and floating 
eggs and bits of jelly and bits of lime, — everything 

86 he could get, — and cramming them into his mouth. 
He had a great many curious ways, but the ftmniest 
of them all was what he did with the bits of linie. 
He kept taking them in, and tried to wall himself 
up inside with them, as a person would ''stone a well," 

80 or as though a man should swallow pebbles, and stow 
them away in his feet and all around under the skin, 
till he had filled himself all full with them, as the man 
filled Jim Smiley's frog. 

Little Favosites became lonesome all alone in the 

05 bottom of that old ocean among so many outlandish 
neighbors. So one night when he was fast asleep, 
and dreaming as only a coral animal can dream, there 
sprouted out from his side, somewhere near where his 
sixth rib might have been if he had had any ribs, 
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another little Favosites; and this one very soon began loo 
to eat worms and to wall himself up as if for dear life. 
Then from these two another and another little bud 
came out, and other little Favosites were formed 
They all kept growing up higher and cramming them- 
selves fuller and fuller of stone, till at last there were los 
so many and they were so crowded together that 
there was not room for them to grow round, and so 
they had to become six-sided like the cells of a honey- 
comb. Once in a while some one in the company 
would feel jealous because the others got more of the no 
worms, or would feel uneasy at sitting still so long 
and swallowing lime. Such a one would secede from 
the little union without even saying ''good-by," and 
would put on the airs of the grandmother Medusa, 
and would sail around in the water, opening and shut- m 
ting its imibrella, at last laying more eggs, which for 
all we know may have hatched out into more Favosites. 

So the old Favosites died, or ran away, or were 
walled up by the yotmger ones, and new ones filled 
their places, and the colony thrived for a long while, 120 
tmtil it had accimiulated a large stock of lime. 

But one day there came a freshet in the Menomonee 
River, or in some other river, and piles of dirt and 
sand and mud were brought down, and all the little 
Favosites' mouths were filled with it. This they did 125 
not like, and so they died; but we know that the 
rock-house they were building was not spoiled, for 
we have it here. But it was timibled about a good 
deal in the dirt, and the rolling pebbles knocked the 
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ISO comers off, and the mud worked into the cracks, and 
its beautiful color was destroyed. There it lay in the 
mud for ages, till the earth gave a great long heave 
that raised Wisconsin out of the ocean, and the mud 
aroimd our little Favosites packed and dried into hard 

136 rock and closed it in. So it became part of the dry 
land, and lay embedded in the rocks for centtiries, 
while the old-fashioned ferns grew above it, and whis^ 
pered to it strange stories of what was going on above 
grotmd in the land where things were living. 

140 Then the time of the first fishes came, and the other 
animals looked in wonder at them, as the Indians 
looked on Coltmibus. Some of them were like the 
little gar-pike of our river here, only much larger, — big 
as a stovepipe, and with a crust as hard as a turtle's. 

145 Then there were sharks, of strange forms, and some 
of them had teeth like bowie knives, with tempers 
to match. And the time of the old fishes, came and 
went, and many more times came and went, but still 
Favosites lay in the ground at Oconto. 

II 

180 Then came the long, hot, wet summer, when the 
mists htmg over the earth so thick that you might 
have had to cut your way through them with a knife; 
and great ferns and rushes, big as an oak and tall as a 
steeple, grew in the swamps of Indiana and Illinois. 

165 Their green pltmies were so long and so densely inter- 
woven that the Man of the Moon might have fancied 
that the earth was feathering out. Then all about, 
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huge reptiles, with jaws like the gat^s of doom and 
teeth like cross-cut saws, and little reptiles with wings 
like bats, crawled, and swam, and flew. 1 

But the ferns died, and the reptiles died, and the 




Strange animals came from somewhere or nowhere to feed upon it 

rush trees fell in the swamps, and the Illinois and the 
Sangamon and the Wabash and all the other rivers 
covered them up. They stewed away tmder layers 
of clay and sand, till at last they turned into coal and i65 
wept bitter tears of petroletim. But all this while 
Favosites lay in the rocks in Wisconsin. 

Then the mists cleared away, and the sun shone, 
and the grass began to grow, and strange animals 
came from somewhere or nowhere to feed upon it. no 
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There were queer little striped horses, with three or 
fotir hoofs on each foot, and no bigger than a New- 
foundland dog, but as smart as ever you saw. There 
were great hairy elephants with teeth like sticks of 

175 wood. There were hogs with noses so long that they 

could sit on their hind legs and root. And there were 

many still stranger creatures which no man ever saw 

alive. But still Favosites lay in the grotmd and waited. 

And the long, long simimer passed by, and the 

isoauttimn and the Indian summer. At last the winter 
came, and it snowed and snowed, and it was so cold 
that the snow did not go off till the Fourth of July. 
Then it snowed and snowed till the snow did not go 
off at all. And then it became so cold that it snowed 

185 all the time, till the snow covered the animals, and 
then the trees, and then the motmtains. Then it 
would thaw a little, and streams of water would run 
over the snow. Then it would freeze again, and 
the snow would pack into solid ice. So it went on 

190 snowing and thawing and freezing, till nothing but 
snowbanks could be seen in Wisconsin, and most of 
Indiana was fit only for a skating rink. And the 
plants and animals which could get away, all went 
south to live, and the others died and were frozen 

195 into the snow. 

So it went on for a great many years. I dare not 
tell you how long, for you might not believe me. 
Then the spring came, the south wind blew, and the 
snow began to thaw. Then the ice came sliding 

200 down from the motmtains and hills, and from the north 
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toward the south. It went on, tearing up rocks, 
little and big, from the size of a chip to the size of a 
house, crushing forests as you would crush an eggshell, 
and wiping out rivers as you would wipe out a chalk 
mark. So it came pushing, grinding, thundering 206 
along, — not very fast, you imderstand, but with 
tremendous force, like a plow drawn by a million oxen, 
for a thousand feet of ice is very heavy. And the 
ice plow scraped over Oconto, and little Favosites 
was torn from the place where he had lain so long; 210 
but by good forttme he happened to fall into a crevice 
of the ice where he was not much crowded, else he 
would have been ground to powder and I should not 
have had this story to tell. And the ice melted as 
it slid along, and it made great torrents of water, 216 
which, as they swept onward, covered the land with . 
clay and pebbles. At last the ice came to a great swamp 
overgrown with tamarack and balsam. It melted 
here; and all the rocks and stones and dirt it had 
carried, — little Favosites and all, — were dtimped into 220 
one great heap. 

It was a very long time after, and man had been 
created, and America had been discovered, and the 
War of the Revolution and the War of the Rebellion 
had all been fought to the end, and a great many 225 
things had happened, when one day a farmer living 
near Grand Ch{ite, in Outagamie County, Wisconsin, 
was plowing up his clover field to sow to winter 
wheat. He picked up in the furrow a curious little bit 
of ''petrified honeycomb," a good deal worn and dirty, 220 
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but Still showing plainly the honey cells and the bee- 
bread. Then he put it into his pocket and carried 
it home, and gave it to his boy Chariey to take to 
the teacher and hear what he had to say about it. 
M6 And this is what he said. 

From ^'Science Sketches. ^^' 

Glossary. Quartz; ttirbid; Picttired Rocks; Medusa; Favosites; 
Holger Danske; Frederic Barbarossa; Jim Smiley *s frog; 
Bowie knives; tamarack; balsam. 
It would be well to locate the following on your map: 
I. Escanaba(gs'kdn6'bd). 2. Eau Claire (o'kl^O* 3- Mar- 
quette (mar kSt'). 4. Ozarks(o'zarks). 5. Oconto (6 kSn'to). 
6. Nahant (ndhant'). 7. Menomonee(mSn6m'6n€). 8. San- 
gamon (san'gdmSn). 9. Grand Chiite (shoot), io. Outagamie 
((5Qtdgam'0. 

Study. The first sentence is built so as to impress you with the 
immense time that had elapsed. Notice its length and how 
the addition of clause after clause puts you out of breath. 
Describe the little jellyfish, and explain how it got its name. 
Follow the story of Favosites: (i) the earliest stages; (2) 
his enemies; (3) he settles in life; (4) family history; (5) 
the freshet and Favosites; (6) the passage of geologic ages 
(the first fishes, the long summer, coal in the making, animals, 
the age of glaciers, how Favosites fared) ; (7) and all himian 
history; (8) Favosites is found. Did you ever see a piece 
of "petrified honeycomb'*? 

ABOU BEN ADHEM 

LEIGH HUNT 

Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase!) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonUght in his room, 
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Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold: — s 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

"What writestthou? " — The vision rais'd its head. 

And with a look made of all sweet accord, 

Answer'd, ''The names of those who love the Lord." 10 

"And is mine one?" said Abou. "Nay, not so," 

Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low. 

But cheeriy still; and said, "I pray thee then. 

Write me as one that loves his fellow-men." 

The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 15 
It came again with a great wakening light. 
And show'd the names whom love of God had bless'd 
And lo! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest. 

Glossary. Abou ben Adhem; accord. 

Study. What did Ben Adhem see in his room? Why was he 
bold enough to ask the question he did? What second 
question did he ask? What revelation was made when. the 
angel came again the next night? How do you explain the 
high place given to Ben Adhem? 

VALDEMAR THE HAPPY 

MARGARET E. SANGSTER 

Favored in love, and first in war 
Ever had been King Valdemar, 

Bards had written heroic lays, 
Minstrels had sung in Valdemar's praise, 

vi-11 




The merry monarch's golden alms 
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Mothers had taught their babes his name, • 

Maidens had dreamed it; this is fame. 

Beautiful eyes grew soft and meek 

When Valdemar opened his mouth to speak. 

Warriors grim obeyed his word, 

Nobles were proud to call him Lord. w 

"Favored in love and famed in war, 
Happy must be King Valdemar!" 

So, as he swept along in state. 

Muttered the crone at the palace gate, — 

Laughing to clasp in her withered palms is 
The merry monarch's golden alms. 

Home at evening, for rest is sweet. 
Tottered the beggar's weary feet. 

Home at evening from chase and ring. 
Buoyant and brave came Court and King. so 

Flickered the lamp in the cottage room. 
Flickered the lamp in the castle's gloom. 

One went forth at the break of day, 
Asking alms on the King's highway. 

One lay still at the break of day — %% 

A king uncrowned, a heap of clay. 
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For swiftly, suddenly, in the night, 
A wind of death had put out the light. 

And never again might Valdemar 
Strike lance for love or lance for war. 

Silent, as if on holy ground. 

The weeping courtiers throng around. 

Tenderly, as his mother might. 

They turn his face to the morning light, — 

Loose his garments at throat and wrist, 
Softly the silken sash untwist. 

Under the linen soft and white. 
What surprises their aching sight? 

Fretting against the pallid breast. 
Find they a penitent's sackcloth vest. 

Seamed, and furrowed, and stained, and scarred, 
Sadly the flesh of the King is marred. 

Never had monk under serge and rope, 
Never had priest under alb and cope, 

« 
Hidden away with closer art 

The passion and pain of a weary heart. 

Than had he whose secret torture lay 
Openly shown in the light of day. 
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At the lips all pale and the close-shut eyes, 
Long they gazed in their mute surprise — so 

Eyes once lit with the fire of youth, 
Lips that had spoken words of truth. 

From each to each there floated a sigh, — 
'*Had this man reason? Then what am I?" 

O friend, think not that stately step, 55 

That lifted brow or that smiling lip, 

That sweep of velvet or fall of lace, 
Or robes that cling with regal grace. 

Are signs that tell of a soul at rest : 

Peace seldom hides in a Valdemar's breast. 00 

She shrinks away from the palace glare, 
To the peasant's hut and the mountain air, 

And kisses the crone at the palace gate. 
While the poor, proud King is desolate. 

Glossary. Valdemar; bards; minstrels; crone; alms; buoyant; 
sackcloth; serge and rope; alb and cope. 

Study. What led people to call the king '* happy"? Did liis 
behavior seem to indicate that he found life joyful? What 
fact came to light after his death? What did it indicate in 
regard to his outward behavior? Explain lines 39 and 40. 
What are the reflections in the last five couplets? Do you 
think one is likely to be mistaken in judging by outward 
appearances? 
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THE MOONLIGHT SONATA 
(author unknown) 

It happened at Bonn. One moonlight winter's 
evening I called upon Beethoven; for I wished him 
to take a walk, and afterward sup with me. In 
passing through some dark, narrow street, he paused 
6 suddenly. "Hush!" he said, "what sound is that? 
It is from my sonata in F," he said eagerly. "Hark! 
how well it is played!" 

It was a little, mean dwelling, and we paused 
outside and listened. The player went on; -but, in 
10 the midst of the finale there was a sudden break, 
then the voice of sobbing. "I cannot play any more. 
It is so beautiful, it is utterly beyond my power to 
do it justice. Oh, what would I not give to go to the 
concert at Cologne!" 
IS "Ah! my sister," said her companion, "why create 
regrets when there is no remedy? We can scarcely 
pay our rent." 

"You are right; and yet I wish for once in my life 

to hear some really good music. But it is of no use." 

20 Beethoven looked at me. "Let us go in," he said. 

"Go in!" I exclaimed. "What can we go in for?" 

"I will play to her," he said, in an excited tone. 
"Here is feeling — genius — understanding! I will play 
to her, and she will understand it." And, before I 
25 could prevent him, his hand was upon the door. 

A pale yoimg man was sitting by the table, mak- 
ing shoes; and near him, leaning sorrowfully before an 
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old-fashioned harpsichord, sat a young girl, with a 
profusion of light hair falling over her bent face. 
Both were cleanly but very poorly dressed, and both so 
started and turned toward us as we entered. 

"Pardon me," said Beethoven, "but I heard 
music, and was tempted to enter. I am a musician." 

The girl blushed, and the young man looked grave 
— somewhat annoyed. ss 

"I — I also overheard something of what you said," 
continued my friend. "You wish to hear — that is, 
you would lil^e — that is — Shall I play for you?" 

There was something so odd in the whole affair, 
and something so comic and pleasant in the manner of io 
the speaker, that the spell was broken in a moment, 
and all smiled involuntarily. 

' ' Thank you, ' ' said the shoemaker ; ' ' but our harp- . 
sichord is so wretched, and we have no music." 

"No music!" echoed my friend; "how, then, does 45 
the Fraulein — " 

He paused, and colored up, for the girl looked 
full at him, and he saw that she was blind. 

"I — I entreat your pardon, ' ' he stammered. * * But 
I had not perceived before. Then you play by ear?", so 

"Entirely." 

"And where do you hear the music, since you 
frequent no concerts?" 

"I used to hear a lady practicing near us, when 
we lived at Bruhl two years. Duraig the sucnmerss 
evenings her windows were gencT^ally open, and I 
walked to and fro outside to listen to her." 
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She seemed shy; so Beethoven said no more, 
but seated himself qtdetly before the harpsichord, 

CO and began to play. He had no sooner struck the 
first chord than I knew what would follow — how 
grand he would be that night. And I was not mis- 
taken. Never, during all the years I knew him, did 
I hear him play as he then played to that blind girl 

csand her brother. He was inspired; and, from the 
instant that his fingers began to wander along the 
keys, the very tone of the instrtunent seemed to 
grow sweeter and more equal. 

The brother and sister were silent with wonderand 

70 rapture. The former laid aside his work; the latter, 
with her head bent slightly forward, and her hands 
pressed tightly over her breast, crouched down near 
the end of the harpsichord, as if fearful lest even the 
beating of her heart should break the flow of those 

75 magical, sweet sounds. It was as if we were all botmd 
in a strange dream, and only feared to wake. 

Suddenly the flame of the single candle wavered, 
sank, flickered, and went out. Beethoven paused, 
and I threw open the shutters, admitting a flood of 

80 brilliant moonlight. The room was almost as light 
as before, and the illtimination fell strongest upon the 
harpsichord and player. But the chain of his ideas 
seemed to have been broken by the accident. His 
head dropped upon his breast; his hands rested upon 

86 his knees; he seemed absorbed in deep thought. It 
was thus for some time. 

At length the young shoemaker rose and approached 
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him eagerly yet reverently. "Wonderful man!" he 
said, in a low tone. "Who and what are you?" 

The composer smiled as he only could smile, 90 
benevolently, indulgently, kingly. "Listen!" he said, 
and he played the opening bars of the sonata in F. 

A cry of delight and recognition burst from them 
both, and exclaiming, "Then you are Beethoven!" 
they covered his hands with tears and kisses. vs 

Hfe rose to go, but we held him back with entreaties. 

"Play to us once more — only once more!" 

He suffered himself to be led back to the instru- 
ment. The moon shone brightly in through the 
window, and lighted up his glorious, rugged head and 100 
massive figure. "I will improvise a sonata to the 
moonlight!" said he, looking up thoughtfully to the 
sky and stars. Then his hands dropped on the keys, 
and he began playing a sad and infinitely lovely move- 
ment, which crept gently over the instnmient, like the los 
calm flow of moonlight over the dark earth. 

This was followed by a wild, elfin passage in triple 
time — a sort of grotesque interlude, like the dance of 
sprites upon the lawn. Then came a swift agitato 
finale — a breathless, hurrying, trembling movement no 
descriptive of fiight and imcertainty, and vague, 
impulsive terror, which carried us away on its rustling 
wings, and left us all in emotion and wonder. 

"Farewell to you!" said Beethoven, pushing back 
his chair, and turning toward the door — "farewells 
to you!" 

"You will come again?" asked they, in one breath. 




/ will improvise a sonata 
to the rnQonlight** 
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He paused and looked compassionately, almost 
tenderly, at the face of the blind girl. "Yes, yes," 
he said hurriedly, ''I will come again, and give the 120 
Fraulein some lessons! Farewell! I will soon come 
again!" 

They followed us in silence more eloquent than 
words, and stood at their door till we were out of sight 
and hearing. ia« 

'Let us make haste back," said Beethoven, "that 
I may write out that sonata while I can yet remem- 
ber it." 

We did so, and he sat over it imtil long past day 
dawn. And this was the origin of that moonlight wo 
sonata with which we are all so fondly acquainted. 

Glossary. Bonn; Beethoven; Sonata in F; finale; Cologne; 
Briihl; improvise; grotesque; interlude; agitato; fondly. 

Study. One of the most delightful facts about really great men 
is the fine sympathy they show for any kind of real appre- 
ciation of the great things of life, no matter in how low a 
station it may manifest itself. 

Why did Beethoven insist on going in? What did he learn of 
the inmates that especially moved him? How did he make 
his identity known to them? Describe the circumstances 
connected with the improvising of the Moonlight Sonata. 
Do you think this story will add anything to your appre- 
ciation of the two pieces of music mentioned in this story, 
or to Beethoven's music in general? Give reasons. 



It is well to think well ; it is divine to act well. 

Horace Mann. 
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KING JOHN AND THE ABBOT OF 
CANTERBURY 

(author unknown) 

An ancient story He tell you anon 
Of a notable prince, that was called King John; 
He ruled over England with maine and with might, 
For he did great wrong, and mainteined little right. 

« And He tell you a story, a story so merrye, 
Concerning the Abbot of Canterburye; 
How for his housekeeping and high renowne, 
They rode poste for him to fair London towne. 

An hundred men, the king did hear say, 
10 The abbot kept in his house every day; 
And fifty golde chaynes, without any doubt, 
In velvet coates waited the abbot about. 

"How now, father abbot? I heare it of thee. 
Thou keepest a farre better house than mee; 
15 And for thy housekeeping and high renowne, 
I feare thou work'st treason against my crown/' 

"My liege," quo' the abbot, "I would it were knowne, 
I never spend nothing but what is my owne; 
And I trust your grace will doe me no deere, 
so For speriding of my owne true-gotten geere." 

"Yes, yes, father abbot, thy faulte it is highe. 
And now for the same thou needest must dye; 
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*' Yes, yes, father abbot, thyfaulte it is highe" 
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For except thou canst answer me questions three, 
Thy head shall be smitten from thy bodie. 

26 "And first," quo' the king, "when I'm in this stead, 
With my crown of golde so faire on my head, 
Among all my liege men so noble of birthe. 
Thou must tell to one penny what I am worthe. 

"Secondlye, tell me, without any doubt, 
so How soon I may ride the whole world about; 
And at the third question thou must not shrink, 
But tell me here truly, what I do think?" 

"O, these are deep questions for my shallow witt, 
Nor I cannot answer yotir grace as yet: 
S5 But if you will give me but three weekes space, 
He do my endeavor to answer your grace." 

"Now three weekes space to thee will I give. 
And that is the longest thou hast to live; 
For unless thou answer my questions three, 
40 Thy life and thy lands are forfeit to mee." 

Away rode the abbot all sad at this word; 
And he rode to Cambridge and Oxenford; 
But never a doctor there was so wise. 
That could with his learning an answer devise. 



«« 



Then home rode the abbot for comfort so cold. 
And he mett his shepheard a going to fold: 
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''How, now, my lord abbot, you are welcome home; 
What newes do you bring us from good King John? " 

''Sad newes, sad newes, shepheard, I must give; 
That I have but three days more to Uve; m 

For if I do not answer him questions three, 
My head will be smitten from my bodie. 

"The first is to tell him, there in that stead, 
With his crowne of golde so fair on his head. 
Among all his liege men so noble of birth, s« 

To within one penny of what he is worth. 

"The seconde, to tell him, without any doubt. 
How soone he may ride this whole world about; 
And at the third question I must not shrinke. 
But tell him there trulye what he does thinke." 00 

"Now cheare up, sire abbot, did you never hear yet. 
That a fool he may leame a wise man witt? 
Lend me horse, and serving men, and your apparel. 
And He ride to London to answere your quarrel. 

"Nay frowne not, if it hath bin told unto mee, 05 

I am like your lordship, as ever may bee; 

And if you will but lend me your gowne. 

There is none shall knowe us at fair London towne." 

"Now horses and serving men thou shalt have. 
With sumptuous array most gallant and brave; 70 
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With crosier, and miter, and rochet, and cope. 
Fit to appear 'fore our fader the pope." 

''Now welcome, sire abbot,'' the king he did say, 
'' 'Tis well thou'rt come back to keepe thy day; 
For and if thou canst answer my questions three. 
Thy life and thy living both saved shall bee. 

''And first, when thou seest me here in this stead. 
With my crown of golde so faire on my head. 
Among all my liege men so noble of birthe. 
Tell me to one penny what I am worth." 

"For thirty pence our Savior was sold 

Amonge the false Jewes, as I have bin told; 

And twenty-nine is the worth of thee, 

For I thinke, thou art one penny worser than hee." 

The king he laughed, and swore by St. Bittel, 
"I did not think I had been worth so littel! 
— Now secondly tell me, without any doubt, 
How soone I may ride this whole world about." 

"You must rise with the sun, and ride with the same, 
Until the next morning he riseth againe; 
And then your grace need not make any doubt. 
But in twenty-four hours you'll ride it about." 

The king he laughed, and swore "by Jone, 
I did not think it could be gone so soone! 
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— Now from the third question thou must not shrinke, •« 
But tell me here truly what I do thinke." 

"Yea, that shall I do, and make your grace merry: 
You thinke I'm the abbot of Canterbury; 
But I 'm his poor shepheard, as plain you may see, 
That am come to beg pardon for him and for mee." 100 

The king he laughed, and swore "by the masse. 
He make thee lord abbot this day in his place!" 
"Now naye, my liege, be not in such speede; 
For alacke I can neither write ne reade." 

"Four nobles a week, then, I will give thee, io« 

For this merry jest thou hast shown imto iriee; 
And tell the old abbot, when thou comest home. 
Thou hast brought him a pardon from good king John." 

Glossary. Anon; notable; King John; Abbot of Canterbury; 
chaynes; deere; geere; liege men; forfeit; Cambridge; Oxen- 
ford; doctor; crosier; miter; rochet; cope; St. Bittel; Jone; 
alacke; nobles. 

Study. This poem is a fine example of the humorotis ballad. 
Ballads were very popular in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, forming in fact a kind of literature for the common 
people. The old forms of words will usually give no trouble 
if you simply pronounce them as written. 
Who are the two men of high rank that figure in the story? 
What do you learn of each in the opening stanzas? What 
method did the king take for getting the abbot's property? 
Why was the king willing to give the time asked for? Where 
did the abbot go for help? With what result? In what 

VI-12 
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state of mind did he return home? Why was he willing to let 
the shepherd personate him? How did the shepherd answer 
the questions? What result did his answers produce? Com- 
ment on line 62. Was the old shepherd a fool? Do you 
think this story could be justly called a "combat of wits"? 



THE SHANDON BELLS 

FRANCIS SYLVESTER MAHONY 

With deep affection 
And recollection 
I often think of 

Those Shandon bells, 
Whose sounds so wild would, 
In the days of childhood, 
Fling round my cradle 

Their magic spells. 
On this I ponder 
Where'er I wander 
And thus grow fonder. 

Sweet Cork, of thee; 
With thy bells of Shandon, 
That soimd so grand on 
The pleasant waters 

Of the river Lee. 

I ' ve heard bells chiming 
Full many a clime in. 
Tolling sublime in 
Cathedral shrine, 
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/ often think oj 

Those Shandon hells 



While at a glibe rate 
Brass tongues would vibrate- 
But all their music 

Spoke naught like thine; 
For memory dwelling 
On each proud swelling 
Of the belfry, knelling 

Its bold notes free, 
Made the bells of Shandon 
Sotmd far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 

Of the river Lee. 



to 
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I Ve heard bells tolling 
Old^'Adrian'sMole^in, 

M Their thunder rolling 

From the Vatican, 
And cymbals glorious 
Swinging uproarious 
In the gorgeous turrets 

40 Of N6tre Dame; 

But thy sotmds were sweeter 
Than the dome of Peter 
Flings o'er the Tiber, 
Pealing solemnly; — 

«s O ! the bells of Shandon 

Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 

There's a bell in Moscow; 
60 While on tower and kiosk O! 

In Saint Sophia 
The Turkman gets, 

And loud in air 

Calls men to prayer, 
u From the tapering summit 

Of tall minarets. 

Such empty phantom 

I freely grant them; 

But there is an anthem 
60 More dear to me,— 

'Tis the bells of Shandon, 
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That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 

Glossary. Shandon; Cork; shrine; Adrian's Mole; Vatican; 
Ndtre Dame; Peter; Tiber; Moscow; kiosk; Saint Sophia; 
minarets; phantom. 

Study. When did the writer first grow acquainted with the bells 
of Shandon ? What other famous bells did he afterwards hear ? 
How did they impress him in comparison? Do you think 
the old saying, "First impressions are lasting," gives some 
clew to the explanation? (The very music of the bells is 
suggested in the rhythm and may be brought out in the 
reading.) 

THE SMUDGE 

HENRY VAN DYKE 

To what it owes its English name I do not know; 
but its French name means simply a thick, nauseat- 
ing, intolerable smoke. 

The smudge is called into being for the express 
purpose of creating -a smoke of this kind, which is as < 
disagreeable to the mosquito, the black-fly, and the 
midge as it is to the man whom they are devouring. 
But the man survives the smoke, while the insects 
succtmib to it, being destroyed or driven away. There- 
fore the smudge, dark and bitter in itself, frequently lo 
becomes, like adversity, sweet in its uses. It must be 
regarded as a form of fire with which man has made 
friends under the pressure of a cruel necessity. 

It would seem as if it ought to be the simplest 
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u affair in the world to light up a smudge. And so it 
is — if you are not trying. 

An attempt to produce almost any other kind 
of a fire will bring forth smoke abundantly. But 
when you deliberately undertake to create a smudge, 

20 flames break from the wettest timber, and green 
moss blades with a furious heat. You hastily gather 
handfuls of seemingly incombustible material and 
throw it on the fire, but the conflagration increases. 
Grass and green leaves hesitate for an instant and 

25 then flash up like tinder. The more you put on, the 
more your smudge rebels against its proper task of 
smudging. It makes a pleasant warmth, to encoi^rage 
the black-flies; and bright light to attract and cheer 
the mosquitoes. Your effort is a brilliant failure. 

80 The proper way to make a smudge is this. Begin 
with a very little, lowly fire. Let it be bright, but 
not ambitious. Don't try to make a smoke yet. 

Then gather a good supply of stuff which seems 
likely to suppress fire without smothering it. Moss 

86 of a certain kind will do, but not the soft, feathery 
moss that grows so deep among the spruce trees. 
Half -decayed wood is good; spongy, moist, unpleas- 
ant stuff, a vegetable wet blanket. The bark of dead 
evergreen trees, hemlock, spruce, or balsam, is better 

40 still. Gather a plentiful store of it. But don't try 
to make a smoke yet. 

Let your fire bum a while longer ; cheer it up a little. 
Get some clear, resolute, unquenchable coals aglow in 
the heart of it. Don't try to make a smoke yet. 
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Now pile on your smouldering fuel. Fan it with 46 
your hat. Kneel down and blow it, and in ten minutes 
you will have a smoke that wiU make you wish you 
had never been bom. 

That is the proper way to make a smudge. But the . 
easiest way is to ask your guide to make it for you. so 

From ''Fisherman's Liick'' 

Glossary. Nauseating; intolerable; midge; succumb; incom- 
bustible; tinder; tmquenchable. 

Study. This is a delightfully whimsical account that any one 
who has ever tried to make a smudge can easily appreciate. 
Point out some of the touches of htunor. Would you judge 
that the writer knew a great deal about the discomforts of 
camping out and the difficulties of driving away troublesome 
insects? Why? 



SONG OF THE CHATTAHOOCHEE 

SIDNEY LANIER 

Out of the hills of Habersham, 

Down the valleys of Hall, 
I hurry amain to reach the plain, 
Run the rapid and leap the fall, 
Split at the rock and together again, 
Accept my bed, or narrow or wide. 
And flee from folly on every side 
With a lover's pain to attain the plain 

Far from the hills of Habersham, 

Far from the valleys of Hall. 
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AH down the hills of Habersham, 

All through the valleys of Hall, 
The rushes cried Abide, abide, 
The willful waterweeds held me thrall, 
The laving laurel turned my tide, 
The ferns and the fondling grass said Stay, 
The dewberry dipped for to work delay. 
And the little reeds sighed Abide, abide. 

Here in the hills of Habersham, 

Here in the valleys of Hall. 

High o'er the hills of Habersham, 

Veiling the valleys of Hall, 
The hickory told me manifold 
Fair tales of shade, the poplar tall 
\ Wrought me her shadowy self to hold. 

The chestnut, the oak, the walnut, the pine, 
Overleaning, with flickering meaning and sign> 
Said, Pass not, so cold, these manifold 

Deep shades of the hills of Habersham, 
I These glades in the valleys of Hall. 

And oft in the hills of Habersham, 

And oft in the valleys of Hall, 
The white quartz shone, and the smooth brook-stone 
Did bar me of passage with friendly brawl, 
B And many a luminous jewel lone 
— Crystals clear or a-cloud with mist. 
Ruby, garnet and amethyst — 
Made lures with the lights of streaming stone 
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In the clefts of the hills of Habersham, 

In the beds of the valleys of Hall. 40 

But oh, not the hills of Habersham, 

And oh, not the valleys of Hall 
Avail: I am fain for to water the plain. 
Downward the voices of Duty call — 
Downward, to toil and be mixed with the main, 45 
The dry fields bum, and the mills are to turn. 
And a myriad flowers mortally yearn. 
And the lordly main from beyond the plain 

Calls o'er the hills of Habersham, 

Calls through the valleys of Hall. so 

Glossary. Habersham; Hall; amain; fondling; brawl; amethyst; 
lures; fain; myriad. 

Study. The river, personified, sings its own song. What do 
you leam of its nature and destination in stanza i ? Notice 
that stanzas 2,3, and 4 tell of the river's onward flow amid 
influences which tend to turn it aside from its purpose. Name 
all these hindering objects. Were they mainly obstacles to 
be overcome, or allurements to draw aside from the path of 
duty? Why did these influences have no effect on the river? 
What suggestions of loyalty to duty do you find in the song? 
What do you notice about the opening and closing lines of each 
stanza? Select some of the lines which you especially like. 

SIDNEY LANIER 

Sidney Lanier was bom in Macon, Georgia, in 1842. By 
nature he had a great passion for music. As a boy he could 
play on the flute, organ, piano, violin, guitar, and banjo. 
His favorite instrument was the violin, but he devoted 
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5 himself to the flute out of regard for his father, who seems 

to have feared the effect of the violin upon the sensitive 

nature of the boy. Lanier was able to throw himself into 

sti*ange trance-like states by his absorption in his playing. 

At the age of fourteen he entered Oglethorpe College, 

10 graduating in i860 at the head of his class. He was 
immediately appointed a tutor in his college. Passages 
in his notebooks show that he felt the presence of some 
genius in himself for high accomplishment, but was 
unable to detect its best direction. That he had been 

w moved by his family's objection to music is shown by the 
following entry: **But I cannot bring myself to believe 
that I was intended for a musician, because it seems so small 
a business in comparison with other things which, it seems 
to me, I might do. Question here, What is the province 

20 of music in the economy of the world?*' 

When the Civil War broke out he enlisted as a private 
in the Confederate army. He refused promotion three times 
because it would mean separation from his younger brother. 
Toward the close of the war he was captured and spent five 

26 months as a prisoner. When exchanged, he made his way 
home on foot. In a story called Tiger Lilies he deals with 
some of these experiences, and expresses the horror of war 
which had grown on him as the conflict advanced. 

The dread disease, consumption, which was finally to carry 

80 him off, had now taken hold of his system. After a serious 
illness he became a clerk, then head of a country academyj 
and then for some years he studied and practiced law with 
his father. He had married in 1867. In 1873 he went to 
Baltimore as first flute in the Peabody Symphony Concerts. 

36 He had already begun to write the wonderfully musical 
poems which have given him a high place in our literature. 
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The rest of his brief life was a brave and pathetic 
struggle against disease and poverty. He lectured on 
literature to private classes, wrote a book on Florida for 

<o a railroad company, made versions .of the King Arthur 
legends for young people, played the flute in the orchestra, 
and devoted all the time he could to poetry. This work 
was disturbed by many trips in search of new strength 
and health. 

« The friendship of the poet, Bayard Taylor, led to the 
choosing of Lanier to write the cantata to be Sung at the 
opening of the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 
1876. This brought him into fnore general notice than 
he had yet received. ^ In the last two years of his life he 

whad an appointment as lecturer on English literature in 
Johns Hopkins University. Two very valuable though 
fragmentary books were the outcome of his literary studies. 
One was called The Science of English Verse and the other 
The English Novel. Lanier died in September, 1881. 

« His poetry has never been popular, but it appeals to 
a constantly increasing audience. As can be seen from 
**The Song of the Chattahoochee,** it is full of musical 
power, while at the same time containing ideas of stirring 
worth. Other important poems are **The Symphony,** 

•o^'Com,** *'The Marshes of Glynn,** and ^'Sunrise." Some 
shorter poems, perhaps better known, are **The Mocking 
Bird,'* '* Tampa Robins,** and ''The Stirrup Cup.*' 

Lanier had high ideals of life and literature, and that he 
had faith in the world*s final recognition of these qualities 

"appears in this passage from a letter: '*Let my name 
perish — the poetry is good poetry and the music is good 
music, and beauty dieth not, and the heart that needs it 
will find it.** 
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THE ALLEGORY OF OLD AGE 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 

Old Age, this is Mr. Professor; Mr. Professor, 
this is Old Age. 

Old Age. — Mr. Professor, I hope to see you well. I 
have known you for some time, though I think you did 
not know me. Shall we walk down the street together? 5 

Professor (drawing back a little). — ^We can talk 
more quietly, perhaps, in my study. Will you tell 
me how it is you seem to be acquainted with every- 
body you are introduced to, though he evidently con- 
siders you an entire stranger? 10 

Old Age. — I make it a rule never to force myself 
upon a person's recognition until I have known him 
at least five years. 

Professor. — Do you mean to say that you have 
known me so long as that? 15 

Old Age. — I do. I left my card on you longer 
ago than that, but I am afraid you never read it; 
yet I see you have it with you. 

Professor. — ^Where ? 

Old Age. — ^There, between your eyebrows, — three 10 
straight lines running up and down; all the probate 
cotirts know that token, — ''Old Age, his mark." Put 
your forefinger on the inner end of one eyebrow, and 
your middle finger on the inner end of the other eye- 
brow; now separate the fingers, and you will smooth «• 
out my sign-maixual; that's the way you used to 
look before I left my card on you. 
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Professor. — What message do people generally send 
back when you first call on them? 

80 Old Age. — Not at home. Then I leave a card and 
go. Next year I call; get the same answer; leave 
another card. So for five or six, — sometimes ten 
years or more. At last, if they don't let me in, I 
break in through the front door or the windows. 

86 We talked together in this way some time. Then 
Old Age said again, — Come, let us walk down the 
street together, — and offered me a cane, an eyeglass, 
a tippet, and a pair of overshoes. — No, much obliged 
to you, said I. I don't want those things, and I had 

40 a little rather talk with you here, privately, in my 
study. So I dressed myself up in a jaunty way and 
walked out alone; — got a fall, caught a cold, was laid 
up with a lumbago, and had time to think over this 
whole matter. 

From ''The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.'' 



Glossary. Probate courts; token; sign-manual; tippet; jaunty; 

lumbago. 
Study. An allegory, like a fable or a parable, is the picturing 

of some truth about life in the form of a story. 

What did the invitation to '*walk down the street together" 

mean? Why did the professor draw back? Comment on 

Old Age's second speech. Explain the leaving of the card. 

Explain the last speech of Old Age. Do you think people 

are ever quite ready to admit that they are growing old? 

How does the concluding paragraph suggest the answer? 

Why did Old Age offer the cane and other articles to the 

professor? 
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THE OWL CRITIC 

JAMES T. FIELDS 



<< 



Who stuffed that white owl?" No one spoke in 

the shop: 
The barber was busy, and he couldn't stop; 
The customers, waiting their turns, were all reading 
The ''Daily," the "Herald," the "Post," little heeding 
The young man who blurted out such a blunt question; s 
Not one raised his head, or even made a suggestion; 

And the barber kept on shaving. 

"Don't you see, Mr. Brown," 

Cried the youth, with a frown, 

" How wrong the whole thing is, lo 

How preposterous each wing is. 

How flattened the head is, how jammed down the 

neck is — 
In short, the whole owl, what an ignorant wreck 'tis! 
I make no apology; 

I 've learned owl-eology. 10 

I 've passed days and nights in a hundred collections, 
And cannot be blinded to any deflections 
Arising from unskillful fingers that fail 
To stuff a bird right, from his beak to his tail. 
Mr. Brown! Mr. Brown! to 

Do take that bird down. 
Or you'll soon be the laughing-stock all over town!" 

And the barber kept on shaving. 




**Who stuffed thai white owl?" 
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' ' I ' ve Studied owls, 

And other night fowls, ss 

And I tell you 
What I know to be true: 
An owl cannot roost 
With his limbs so unloosed; 

No owl in this world 30 

Ever had his claws curled. 
Ever had his legs slanted. 
Ever had his bill canted, 
Ever had his neck screwed 

Into that attitude. » 

He can't do it, because 
'Tis against all bird laws. 
Anatomy teaches, 
Ornithology preaches 

An owlhas a toe lo 

That can 7 turn out so! 
I ' ve made the white owl my study for years. 
And to see such a job almost moves me to tears! 
Mr. Brown, I 'm amazed 

You should be so gone crazed 46 

As to put up a bird 
In that posture absurd! 

To look at that owl really brings on a dizziness; 
The man who stuffed him don't half know his business 1" 
And the barber kept on shaving. m 

"Examine those eyes. 
I 'm filled with surprise 

VI-13 
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Taxidermists should pass 

Off on you such poor glass; 
56 So unnatural they seem 

They'd make Audubon scream, 

And John Burroughs laugh 

To encounter such chaff. 

Do take that bird down; 
60 Have him stuffed again, Brown!" 

And the barber kept on shaving. 

"With some sawdust and bark 
I could stuff in the dark 
An owl better than that. 
05 1 could make an old hat ^ 

Look more like an owl 
Than that horrid fowl, 

Stuck up there so stiff like a side of coarse leather. 
In fact, about him there's not one natural feather." 

70 Just then, with a wink and a sly normal lurch. 
The owl, very gravely, got down from his perch. 
Walked around, and regarded his fault-finding critic 
(Who thought he was stuffed) with a glance analytic, 
And then fairly hooted, as if he should say: 

76 ''Your learning's at fault this time, any way; 
Don't waste it again on a live bird, I pray. 
I'm an owl; you're another. Sir Critic, good day!" 
And the barber kept on shaving. 

Glossary. Preposterous; owl-eology; deflections; canted; orni- 
thology; taxidemiists; Audubon; John Burroughs; chaflE; 
normal. 
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Study. The tjrpe of person who "knows it all" is htimorously 
satirized here. Do his pretensions to knowledge make you 
enjoy his downfall the more? What faults did he find with 
the "stuffed owl**? Did the owl seem to enjoy it? How 
do you suppose the critic felt at the end? Did he need such 
a lesson? Do you see any point to the repetition of the 
line, "And the barber kept on shaving"? Read the poem 
so as to bring out the querulous note of the critic. 



LONG TOM AND THE WHALE 

JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 

Barnstable looked at his watch, and again at the 
cliffs, when he exclaimed, in joyous tones, — 

''Give strong way, my hearties! There seems 
nothing better to be done; let us have a stroke of a 
harpoon at that impudent rascal." 

The men shouted spontaneously, and the old 
coxswain suffered his solemn visage to relax into a 
small laugh, while the whaleboat sprang forward 
like a courser for the goal. During the few minutes 
they were pulUng towards their game, long Tom arose w 
from his crouching attitude in the stem sheets, and 
transferred his huge form to the bows of the boat, 
where he made such preparations to strike the whale 
as the occasion required. The tub, containing about 
half of a whale line, was placed at the feet of Bam- is 
stable, who had been preparing an oar to steer with 
in place of the rudder, which was unshipped, in order 
that, if necessary, the boat might be whirled round 
when not advancing. 
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M Their approach was utterly unnoticed by the 
monster of the deep, who continued to amuse himself 
with throwing the water in two circular spouts high 
into the air, occasionally flourishing the broad flukes 
of his tail, with a graceful but terrific force, until 

26 the hardy seamen were within a few hundred feet of 
him, when he suddenly cast his head downward, and, 
without an apparent effort, reared his immense body 
for many feet above the water, waving his tail vio- 
lently, and producing a whizzing noise, that sounded 

80 like the rushing of winds. 

The coxswain stood erect, poising his harpoon, 
ready for the blow; but when he beheld the creature 
asstmie this formidable attitude, he waved his hand 
to his commander, who instantly signed to his men to 

S6 cease rowing. In this situation the sportsmen rested 
a few moments, while the whale struck several blows 
on the water in rapid succession, the noise of which 
reechoed along the cliffs, like the hollow reports of 
so many cannon. After this wanton exhibition of 

40 his terrible strength, the monster sank again into his 
native element, and slowly disappeared from the eyes 
of his pursuers. 

''Which way did he head, Tom?" cried Barnstable, 
the moment the whale was out of sight. 

45 ''Pretty much up and down, sir,'* returned the 
coxswain, whose eyes were gradually brightening with 
the excitement of the sport; "he'll soon rtmhis nose 
against the bottom if he stands long on that cottrse, 
and will be glad to get another snuff of pure air; send 
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her a few fathoms to starboard, sir, and I promise m 
we shall not be out of his track." 

The conjecture of the experienced old seaman 




His slightest movements were closely watched 

proved true; for in a few moments the water broke 
near them, and another spout was cast into the air, 
when the huge animal rushed for half his length in 55 
the same direction, and fell on the sea with a turbu- 
lence and foam equal to that which is produced by 
the launching of a vessel, for the first time, into its 
proper element. After this evolution the whale rolled 
heavily, and seemed to rest for further efforts. eo 

His slightest movements were closely watched by 
Barnstable and his coxswain, and when he was in a 
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state of comparative rest, the former gave a signal to 

^ his crew to ply their oars once more. A few long 

65 and vigorous strokes sent the boat directly up to the 
broadside of the whale, with its bows pointing towards 
one of the fins, which was, at times, as the animal 
yielded sluggishly to the action of the waves, exposed 
to view. The coxswain poised his harpoon with 

70 much precision, and then darted it from him with a 
violence that buried the iron in the blubber of their 
foe. The instant the blow was made, long Tom 
shouted, with singular earnestness, — 
"Stam all!" 

75 "Stem all!'* echoed Barnstable; when the obedient 
seamen, by imited efforts, forced the boat in a back- 
ward direction beyond the reach of any blow from 
their formidable antagonist. The alarmed animal, 
however, meditated no such resistance; ignorant of 

80 his own power, and of the insignificance of his enemies, 
he sought refuge in flight. One moment of stupid 
surprise succeeded the entrance of the iron, when he 
cast his huge tail into the air, with a violence that 
threw the sea around him into increased commotion, 

85 and then disappeared with the quickness of lightning, 
amid a cloud of foam.' 

"Snub him!" shouted Barnstable; "hold on, 
Tom; he rises already." 

"Aye, aye, sir," replied the composed coxswain, 

go seizing the line, which was nmning out of the boat 
with a velocity that rendered such a maneuver rather 
hazardous, and causing it to yield more gradually 
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riaind the large loggerhead that was placed in the bows 
of the boat for that purpose. Presently the line 
stretched forward, and rising to the surface with»6 
"tremulous vibrations, it indicated the direction in 
which the animal might be expected to reappear. 
Barnstable had cast the bows of the boat .towards 
that point, before the terrified and wounded victim 
rose once more to the surface, whose time was, how- loo 
ever, no longer wasted in his sports, but who cast the 
waters aside, as he forced his way, with prodigious 
velocity, along the surface. The boat was dragged 
violently in his wake, and cut through the billows with 
a terrific rapidity, that at moments appeared to bury los 
the slight fabric in the ocean. When long Tom 
beheld his victim throwing his, spouts on high again, 
he pointed with exultation to the jetting fluid, which 
was streaked with the deep red of blood, and cried, — 

''Aye, I've touched the fellow's life! It must be no 
more than two foot of blubber that stops my iron 
from reaching the life of any whale that ever sculled 
the ocean!" 

''I believe you have saved yourself the trouble 
of using the bayonet you have rigged for a lance," 115 
said his commander, who entered into the sport with 
all the ardor of one whose youth had been chiefly 
passed in such pursuits: ''Feel your line Master 
Cofiin; can we haul alongside of ottr enemy? I 
like not the course he is steering, as he tows us from 120 
the schooner." 

' 'Tis the creatur's way, sir," said the coxswain; 
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"you know they need the air in their nostrils, when 
they nm, the same as a man; but lay hold, boys, and 

m let's haul up to him.'* 

The seamen now seized the whale line, and slowly 
drew their boat to within a few feet of the tail of the 
£sh, whose progress became sensibly less rapid, as he 
grew weak with the loss of blood. In a few 'minutes 

wdhe stopped running, and appeared to roll uneasily 
on the water, as if suffering the agony of death. 

''Shall we pull in, and finish him, Tom?" cried 
Barnstable; "a few sets from your bayonet would 
do it." 

186 The coxswain stood examining his game with cool 
discretion, and replied to this interrogatory, — 

"No, sir, no — he's going into his flurry; there's 
no occasion for disgracing ourselves by using a soldier's 
weapon in taking a whale. Stam off, sir, stam off! 

140 the creatur's in his flurry!" 

The warning of the prudent coxswain was promptly 
obeyed, and the boat cautiously drew off to a distance, 
leaving to the animal a clear space, while under its 
dying agonies. From a state of perfect rest, the 

145 terrible monster threw its tail on high, as when in 
sport, but its blows were trebled in rapidity and 
violence, till all was hid from view by a pyramid of 
foam, that was deeply dyed with blood. The roarings 
of the fish were like the bellowing of a herd of bulls; 

160 and to one who was ignorant of the fact, it would have 
appeared as if a thousand monsters were engaged in 
deadly combat, behind the bloody mist that obstructed 
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the view. Gradually, these effects subsided, and when 
the discolored water again settled down to the long 
and regular swell of the ocean, the fish was seen, lu 
exhausted, and 5rielding passively to its fate. As life 
departed, the enormous black mass rolled to one side; 
and when the white and glistening skin of the belly 
became apparent, the seamen well knew that their 
victory was achieved. . leo 

From ''The Pilot:' 

Glossary. Strongway; hearties; harpoon; spontaneously; cox- . 
swain; stem sheets; unshipped; flukes; formidable; starboard; 
evolution; blubber; maneuver; hazardous; loggerhead; pro- 
digious; sculled; flurry. 

Study. This passage is an episode in Cooper's novel, The 
Pilot. Barnstable is a young lieutenant on an American 
frigate off the coast of England during the Revolution. Hav- 
ing no important duty at hand, he gives Long Tom Coffin, 
the remarkable old cockswain, a chance to indulge in his 
favorite sport of whale himting. The passage is one of the 
most famous accoimts in literature of an encoimter with a 
whale. 

Imagine yourself one of the party in the boat and take special 
note of all the incidents, from the opening preparations 
to the death of the whale. Would you call it all exciting, 
or terrifjdng? Point out the most stirring moments. What 
impression do you form of Long Tom? 



Let a man possess himself of any one of the 
works of the great poets, and no matter whatever 
else he may fail to know, he is not without 
education. 

Charles Eliot Norton. 
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JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 

This is the story of how Cooper became a writer of 
romances. One day in 1820, as he sat reading an English 
novel, disgusted with its dullness, he remarked that he 
could write a better story himself. His wife challenged 

5 him to try it, and he did. The novel that he wrote was 
not a good one — in fact, Cooper did not choose to include 
it -when issuing his complete works — but in making the 
effort Cooper, at the age of thirty-one, learned something 
which he had not known b»efore. He learned that he could 

10 really tell a story. For the remaining thirty years of his 
life he sent forth one tale after another. 

Cooper was bom at Burlington, New Jersey, in 1789. 
His family shortly afterward moved to a large tract of 
land which his father had acquired on the shores of Otsego 

15 Lake in New York. Here the village of Cooperstown*was 
foimded and a home built which was called Otsego Hall. 
Cooper's childhood was thus spent in the midst of beauti- 
ful, natural surroundings, quite on the outskirts of civiliza- 
tion. He was prepared for and entered Yale College, 

ao where he continued until his junior year, when he was 

dismissed for reasons that have not been reported to us. 

Then after a few years of service in the navy he married 

and settled down at Otsego Hall as a landed gentleman. 

After his discovery that he had some natural talent 

sfias a spinner of yams, Cooper wrote The Spy, in 182 1. 
This was his first successful story, and is still a favorite 
with many readers. A few years later came The Pilot, the 
first of his many sea stories. It centers about an episode in 
the career of Paul Jones, and was a result of reading Scott's 

so novel, The Pirate. Being acquainted with the sea, Cooper 




JAMBS PBNIMORE COOPER 
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was provoked at Scott's failure to picture seamanship accu- 
rately, and wrote The Pilot to show that a writer could be 
interesting and at the same time true to fact. 

A little later, in 1826, came The Last of the Mohicans, 

Mthe first of the famous ** Leather-Stocking Tales," so called 
from the name given to the frontiersman and scout who 
is an important character in each. These tales, five in 
number, form only a part of the long list of novels deal- 
ing with Indians. So attractive have these stories been to 

« several generations of readers that our notions of what the 
red men were like are largely determined by Cooper. 

After achieving success Cooper spent some years 
traveling abroad, and then returned to several years of 
quarreling with his neighbors and with the newspapers. 

« Cooper was a combative man, with definite ideas, which he 
freely expressed. It is clear that he was generally in the 
right in these quarrels, and it is good to know that he 
generally won. At a time when America was very sensi- 
tive to criticism, especially from a foreigner or from one 

aowho had been influenced by foreign civilization. Cooper 

did not hesitate to criticize. As he had plenty of surplus 

energy and seemed to thrive on fighting, it was perhaps 

as well that it fell to his lot to do this much needed work. 

By the time of his death, in 1851, the bitterness had 

M passed away, and all the country recognized the fact that 
a great writer had departed. It is easy to show that 
Cooper's stories are faulty in many ways, but when you 
begin reading, the rush and stir of events carry you along 
and you forget all else. The important thing for a 

•0 novelist is that he have a story to tell, and that he tell 

• it in a straightforward manner. In his power to do this 
Cooper has often been compared favorably with Scott. 
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A PSALM OF LIFE 

What the Heart of the Young Man said to the Psahnist 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 

Life is but an empty dream! — 
For the soul is dead that slumbers. 

And things are not what they seem. 

Life is real! Life is earnest! 

And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust retumest, 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 

Find us farther than to-day. 

Art is long and Time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 

Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world's broad field of battle. 

In the bivouac of Life, 
Be not like dtmib, driven cattle! 

Be a hero in the strife! i 
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Trust no Futiire, howe'er pleasant! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead! 
Act, — act in the living Present! 

Heart within, and God overhead! 

ts Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our Uves sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 
to Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing. 
With a heart for any fate; 
86 Still achieving, still pursuing. 

Learn to labor and to wait. 

Glossary. Numbers; muffled. 

Study. Since this poem is a series of solemn reflections in verse 
it is important to see just what the poet means. To see that 
clearly, state in simple prose the points brought out. Why 
is life not an empty dream? What shows that the poet 
believes in the immortality of the soul? What does he think 
is the purpose of life? What scenes are suggested in stanzas 
4 and 5 ? Why must we be up and doing? What inspiration 
are we to draw from the lives of great men? What relation 
are our actions to have to our neighbors? Explain lines 35 
and 36. Is it more difficult to stick to our duty when we 
can see no immediate results? 
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HARK! HARK! THE LARK! 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

Hark, hark! the lark at heaven's gate sings, 

And Phoebiis 'gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 

On chalic'd flowers that lies; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 

To ope their golden eyes; 
With every thing that pretty bin, 

My lady sweet, arise; 
Arise, arise! 

Glossary. Phoebus; chaliced; Mary-buds; ope; bin. 

Study. Read so as to bring out the beauties of the golden morn- 
ing, the happy, joyous spirit of it all. By what suggestions 
does the poet make these beauties appear? 



THE DEACON'S MASTERPIECE 
OR, The Wonderful '*One-hoss Shay" 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 

Have you heard of the wonderfiil one-hoss shay, 

That was built in such a logical way 

It ran a hundred years to a day, 

And then, of a sudden, it — ah, but stay, 

I '11 tell you what happened without delay, 

Scaring the parson into fits. 

Frightening people out of their wits, — 

Have you ever heard of that, I say? 
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Seventeen hundred and fifty-five. 

10 Georgius Secundus was then alive, — 
Snuffy old drone from the Gemxan hive. 
That was the year when Lisbon-town 
Saw the earth open and gulp her down, 
And Braddock's army was done so brown, 

15 Left without a scalp to its crown. 
It was on the terrible earthquake day 
That the Deacon finished the one-hoss shay. 

Now in building of chaises, I tell you what. 
There is always somewhere a weakest spot, — - 

80 In hub, tire, felloe, in spring or thill. 
In panel, or crossbar, or floor, or sill, 
In screw, bolt, thoroughbrace, — lurking still, 
Find it somewhere you must and will, — 
Above or below, or within or without, — 

85 And that's the reason, beyond a doubt. 

That a chaise breaks down, but doesn't wear out. 

But the Deacon swore (as Deacons do. 
With an **I dew vimi,'' or an **I tell yeou'') 
He would build one shay to beat the taown 

so 'N ' the keounty 'n' all the kentry raoim' ; 

It should be so built that it couldn' break daown: 
*'Fur," said the Deacon, '* 't's mighty plain 
Thut the weakes' place mus' stan' the strain; 
'N' the way t' fix it, uz I maintain, 

S6 Is only jest 

T' make that place uz strong uz the rest." 




The Deacon <U work on his ** m<ister piece" 



VI-14 
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So the Deacon inquired of the village folk 
Where he could find the strongest oak, 
TJlat couldn't be split nor bent nor broke, — 

40 That was for spokes and floor and sills; 
He sent for lancewood to make the thills; 
The crossbars were ash, from the straightest 

trees. 
The panels of whitewood, that cuts like cheese. 
But lasts like iron for things like these; 

45 The hubs of logs from the "Settler's ellum," — 
Last of its timber, — they couldn't sell 'em, 
Never an ax had seen their chips, 
And the wedges flew from between their lips, 
Their bltmt ends frizzled like celery tips; 

M Step and prop-iron, bolt and screw. 
Spring, tire, axle, and linchpin too. 
Steel of the finest, bright and blue; 
Thoroughbrace bison skin, thick and wide; 
Boot, top, dasher, from tough old hide 

65 Found in the pit when the tanner died. 
That was the way he ''put her through." 
''There!" said the Deacon, "naow she'll dew!'' 

Do! I tell you, I rather guess 
She was a wonder, and nothing less! 
60 Colts grew horses, beards turned gray. 
Deacon and deaconess dropped away. 
Children and grandchildren — where were they? 
But there stood the stout old one-hoss shay 
As fresh as on Lisbon earthquake day! 
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Eighteen hundred; — it came and found es 

The Deacon's masterpiece strong and sound. 
Eighteen hundred increased by ten; — 
"Hahnsum kerridge" they called it then. 
Eighteen htmdred and twenty came; — 
Running as usual; much the same. 70 

Thirty and forty at last arrive, 
And then come fifty, and fifty-five. 

Little of all we value here 

Wakes on the mom of its htmdredth year 

Without both feeling and looking queer. to 

In fact, there's nothing that keeps its youth, 

So far as I know, but a tree and truth. 

(This is a moral that runs at large; 

Take it. — ^You're welcome. — No extra charge.) 

First of November, — the earthquake day, — so 

There are traces of age in the one-hoss shay, 

A general flavor of mild decay, 

But nothing local, as one may say. 

There couldn't be, — for the Deacon's art 

Had made it so like in every part u 

That there wasn't a chance for one to start. 

For the wheels were just as strong as the thills. 

And the floor was just as strong as the sills, 

And the panels just as strong as the floor, 

And the whippletree neither less nor more, 00 

And the back crossbar as strong as the* fore 

And spring and axle and hub encore. 
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And yet, as a whole, it is past a doubt 
In another hour it will be worn out! 




Something decidedly like a spill 

First of November, Fifty-five! 
This morning the parson takes a drive. 
Now, small boys, get out of the way! 
Here comes the wonderful one-hoss shay, 
Drawn by a rat-tailed, ewe-necked bay. 
'*Huddup!" said the parson. — Off went they. 
The parson was working his Sunday's text — 
Had got to fifthly, and stopped perplexed 
At what the — Moses — was coming next. 
All at once the horse stood still, 
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Close by the meet'n'-house on the hill. io« 

First a shiver, and then a thrill, 

Then something decidedly like a spill, — 

And the parson was sitting upon a rock, 

At half -past nine by the meet'n'-house clock, — 

Just the hour of the earthquake shock! no 

What do you think the parson found. 

When he got up and stared arotmd? 

The poor old chaise in a heap or motmd, 

As if it had been to the mill and ground! 

You see, of course, if you're not a dunce, us 

How it went to pieces all at once, — 

All at once, and nothing first, — 

Just as bubbles do when they burst. 

End of the wonderful one-hoss shay. 

Logic is logic. That's all I say. 120 

Glossary. Shay; logical; Georgius Secundus; Lisbon-town; 

Braddock; chaises; thills; nubs; thorough-brace; encore; 

rat-tailed; ewe-necked. 
Study. The most perfect logic, or reasoning, sometimes has a 

way of tumbling about our ears in a mamier that is wholly 

discouraging. This poem is a satire on such a perfectly 

logical system. When it does break down, what is the result? 

The story tells you. 

Explain how the "one-hoss shay'' was built and what effect it 

had on the parson and people. How did it come to its end? 

Do you suppose the parson was surprised at what happened? 

Cotdd the old deacon have anticipated what took place? 

Give reasons for your answer. Select passages that seem 

humorous to you. (In reading, take special pains with the 

instances of ''Yankee" dialect.) 




High on the shore sat the great god Pan 
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A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 

What was he doing, the great god Pan, 

Down in the reeds by the river? 
Spreading ruin and scattering ban, 
Splashing and paddling with hoofs of a goat, 
And breaking the golden lilies afloat « 

With the dragon fly on the river. 

He tore out a reed, the great god Pan, 
From the deep cool bed of the river: 

The limpid water turbidly ran. 

And the broken lilies a-dying lay, 10 

And the dragon fly had fled away. 
Ere he brought it out of the river. 

High on the shore sat the great god Pan 

While turbidly flowed the river; 
And hacked and hewed as a great god can, is 

With his hard bleak steel at the patient reed. 
Till there was not a sign of the leaf indeed 

To prove it fresh from the river. 

He cut it short, did the great god Pan, 

(How tall it stood in the river!) so 

Then drew the pith, like the heart of a man, 

Steadily from the outside ring. 

And notched the poor dry empty thing 
In holes, as he sat by the river. 
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\ " This is the way," laughed the great god Pan 
(Laughed while he sat by the river), 
"The only way, since gods began 
To make sweet music, they could succeed." 
Then, dropping his mouth to a hole in the reed, 

\ He blew in power by the river. 

Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan! 

Piercing sweet by the river! 
Blinding sweet, O great god Pan! 
The sun on the hill forgot to die, 
I And the lilies revived, and the dragon fly 

Came back to dream on the river. 

Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 

To laugh as he sits by the river. 
Making a poet out of a man: 
> The true gods sigh for the cost and the pain, — 
For the reed which grows nevermore again 

As a reed with the reeds in the river. 

Glossary. Pan; ban; limpid. 

Study. What is the answer to the question of the first two lines? 
Do you leam enough about the way he proceeds to make 
such a musical instmment? What kind of music did he 
produce? What is gained by the repetition of the same word 
five times in stanza 6? How is the wonderful effect of the 
music shown? Has the reed gained or lost, or both, by being 
transformed into a musical instrument? (Not many people 
possess greatness or genius, and those who have such great 
powers are by that fact placed in many respects apart from 
their fellows. The reed, to become a musical instrument, had 
to be torn away from the other reeds and changed in form.) 
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THE PLOW 

A Landscape in Berkshire 
RICHARD HENGIST HORNE 

Above yon somber swell of land 

Thou seest the dawn's grave orange hue, 

With one pale streak like yellow sand, 
And over that a vein of blue. 

The air is cold above the woods; s 

All silent is the earth and sky, 
Except with his own lonely moods 

The blackbird holds a colloquy. 

Over the broad hill creeps a beam, 

Like hope that gilds a good man's brow, lo 

And now ascends the nostril stream 

Of stalwart horses come to plow. 

Ye rigid plowmeA, bear in mind 

Your labor is for future hours! 
Advance — spare not — nor look behind: is 

Plow deep and straight with all your powers. 

Glossary. Berkshire; somber; colloquy. 

Study. Picture clearly the scene. What time of day? How 
can you tell? The poem has a number of "mood" words, 
such as somber in line i. Point out all the other instances 
you can find. With what central figure is the picture com- 
pleted? Conmient upon the lesson suggested in the last 
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A QUAKER CHRISTMAS 

CHARLES C. ABBOTT 

The winters seemed colder, whether they were or 
not, when I was a boy; and some thirty years ago 
there was one Christmas week when it seemed as if 
the glacial period had suddenly retmned. There was 

s snow on the gromid, and thick blue-black ice on the 
creeks and flooded meadows. One had not to take a 
circuitous route to reach whatever point he wished, 
and this to the boys of the neighborhood made the 
outdoor world more attractive. Not an old hollow 

!• tree, even, in the treacherous swamps, but could now 
be reached, and so the home of every owl, coon, or 
opossum, was at every boy's mercy. What, then, if 
it were cold! Boots and overcoat were equal to every 
need, and the wide and wild world was before us. 

u There was a skeleton in my closet, nevertheless. 
Christmas was approaching, but never a sign of it 
within the walls of the old farmhouse. For years it 
had come and gone with scarcely a mention made of 
the fact; and now, having heard something of holiday 

20 festivities from city cousins, I vowed I would revolu- 
tionize the family custom in one respect. But how? 
A htuidred plans came as if by magic, but each was 
handicapped by impracticability — a condition of affairs 
that is very common to most men's maturer years. 

2s It must be a secret, of course. The opposition would 
prove formidable indeed if the matter were openly 
discussed. Never a Christmas had been celebrated 
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for a full century in the old house, and why now? 
But I was determined, and so it came about that I 
had a merry Christmas. so 

It was a simple matter, after all; and how often 
it happens that, after days of puzzling over the impos- 
sible, an easy solution of a difficulty comes at the proper 
moment! When it was time to act, all was plain 
enough. On one plea cr another, I went from house ss 
to house, as if the call was by mere accident, and made 
known my wishes to a judicious member of each family 
visited. All agreed to broach the subject, and so it 
resulted that two or more members of five families, 
each group in blissful ignorance of his neighbor's 40 
movements, determined to spend the day with my 
grandfather. 

It was the first stirprise party in that staid Quaker 
neighborhood, and never before so merry a Christmas. 
Of course the originator was all innocence ; but the 46 
puzzled expression on his grandfather's face and the 
perplexity of the womenfolk were fun indeed to him. 
"There's company coming," I remarked, as a carriage 
turned in the lane. ''Sure enough!" remarked my 
aunt, who, turning to her sister, added, ''And there is so 
almost nothing for dinner." I grinned. Before the 
first carriage drove up to the house, a second was in 
sight, and the third was not far behind. 

"Truly," remarked neighbor A to neighbor B, 
"we did not expect to meet thee here. We've been 55 
intending to drive over for some time, but the work 
at home prevented." 
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" Voices were caUing for rm " 

''And that is what I was about to remark; the. 
same impulse has moved us both." 

60 A certain small boy smiled. 

''This is quite a Christmas celebration," the some- 
what bewildered host replied, and no sooner had the 
sound of his voice died away than neighbor C was 
annoimced; and neighbors D and E followed in his 

«6 wake. I lingered to hear the result, but did not dare 
show myself. My face was very red, for poor sedate 
grandfather was stuttering! "Really, truly; this is, 
really, truly" — I heard no more, but made a dash for 
the back yard. Unlucky dash! I collided with my 

70 portly aimt, and both sprawled upon the entry floor. 
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The company came streaming from the parlor, but 
what came of it I never learned. I was up and away 
before the mystery was solved. A rest on the far side 
of the bam finally restored me. Joy and fear made 
it a merry and mad Christmas both, but the point ?• 
was gained. The monotony of winter farm life was 
broken — very much broken, in fact — for now the 
tables were turned, and voices were calling for me, 
some in persuasive, some in authoritative, tones. At 
last I responded; and oh! what relief, when the pne so 
thing needed was to nm down chickens. "How 
many? " I quietly asked, "a dozen? " It was an unfor- 
ttmate question. A glitter, full of meaning, flashed 
in the eyes of my portly aunt. She held me respon- 
sible for the day's excitement and extra labor, and I ss 
knew it; but I grinned whenever I caught glimpses 
of the gathered neighbors, who could not cease to 
wonder over the strange coincidence. 

Dinner was served in due time. It took two tables 
to seat the guests, and the old kitchen was full for qo 
once. All went well until the portly lady, who still 
smarted from her fall, asked of me ''what all this 
meant?'* 

"What does what mean?" I asked in reply. 

" That all these friends should happen here to-day? " qs 

"How should I know?" I asked. 

"Thee does know all about it," the old lady 
insisted, and so a confession was forced. What else 
could I do? Twenty curious faces were centered 
upon me, and the truth came out. io9 
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''Never mind, never mind!" chimed in my good 
grandfather, at the proper moment. "I was sure a 
committee was about to take me to task for some 
offense, and as I have come off so well, so shall he." 

5 ''That boy will make something sonie of these 
days," remarked one long-headed man; but, alas! his 
usual good judgment failed for once. That boy, so far 
as he is aware, has not made much since then — ^much 
worth the making; but has, no end of blunders. 

) Who cares? It was my first jolly Christmas and 
a complete success; and would that the same season 
could once again be jolly! 

From ''Outings at Odd Times.** 

Glossary. Glacial period; circuitous; skeleton in closet; revolu- 
tionize; handicapped; fonnidable; broach; sedate; coinci- 
dence. 

Study. What led the speaker to play the trick told of? What 
scheme did he decide upon? Tell how it worked out. How 
did his grandfather take it? his "portly aunt'*? Did the 
boy himself have a good time? Can you understand the 
desire that led him to arrange such a celebration? Should 
he not have been pimished? 



There is an idea abroad among moral people 
that they should make their neighbor good. One 
person I have to make good — myself. But my duty 
to my neighbor is much more clearly expressed by 
saying that I have to make him happy — if I ihay. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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HEATHER ALE: A GALLOWAY LEGEND 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

From the bonny bells of heather 

They brewed a drink long^syne, 
Was sweeter far than honey, 

Was stronger far 'than wine. 
They brewed it and they drank it, 

And lay in a blessed swound 
For days and days together 

In their dwellings underground. 



There rose a king in Scotland, 

A fell man to his foes, 
He smote the Picts in battle. 

He hunted them like roes. 
Over miles of the red moimtain 

He hunted as they fled. 
And strewed the dwarfish bodies 

Of the dying and the dead. 



10 
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Stunmer came in the country, 
Red was the heather bell; 

But the manner of the brewing 
so Was none alive to tell. 

In graves that were like children's 
On many a mountain head, 

The Brewsters of the Heather 
Lay numbered with the dead. 

ss The king in the red moorland 

Rode on a stimmer's day; 
And the bees htmmied, and the curlews 

Cried beside the way. 
The king rode, and was angry; 
30 Black was his brow and pale. 

To rule in a land of heather 
And lack the Heather Ale. 

It fortimed that his vassals, 
Riding free on the heath, 
86 Came on a stone that was fallen 

And vermin hid beneath. 
Rudely plucked from their hiding. 

Never a word they spoke: 
A son and his aged father — 
40 Last of the dwarfish folk. 

The king sat high on his charger. 

He looked on the little men; 
And the dwarfish and swarthy coujde 
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Looked at the king again. 
Down by the shore he had them; «« 

And there on the giddy brink — 
"I will give you life, ye vermin, 

For the secret of the drink." 

There stood the son and father 

And they looked high and low; m 

The heather was red around them, 

The sea rumbled below. 
And up and spoke the father, 

Shrill was his voice to hear: 
'* I have a word in private, m 

A word for the royal ear. 

"Life is dear to the aged. 

And honor a little thing; 
I would gladly sell the secret," 

Quoth the Pict to the king. eo 

His voice was small as a sparrow's, 

And shrill and wonderful clear: 
''I would gladly sell my secret, 

Only my son I fear. 

'*For life is a little matter, es 

And death is naught to the young; 

And I dare not sell my honor 
Under the eye of my son. 

Take him, O king, and bind him, 
And cast him far in the deep ; ?• 
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And it's I will tell the secret 
That I have sworn to keep." 

They took the son and bound him, 
Neck and heels in a thong, 
n And a lad took him and swung him, ' 

■ And flung him far and strong, 
And the sea swallowed his body, 
Like that of a child of ten; — 
And there on the cliff stood the father, 
80 Last of the dwarfish men. 

**True was the word I told you: 

Only my son I feared; 
For I doubt the sapling courage 

That goes without the beard. 
8< But now in vain is the torttire, 

Fire shall never avail: 
Here dies in my bosom 

The secret of Heather Ale." 



Glossary. Long-s3me; Kcts; Brewsters; moorland; curlews; 
fortimed; vermin; swarthy; thong. 

Study. What was the source and nature of Heather Ale? What 
do you learn of the Picts and of the success with which they 
guarded their secret from the conqueror? What oppor- 
tunity did the king think he had found for securing the 
secret? Give an account of the scene with the dwarfs. How 
do you explain the father's willingness, even his seeming 
eagerness, to have his son put to death? Did he state facts 
correctly in lines 57 to 72 ? Explain line 36 ; lines 83 and 84. 
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A FAREWELL 

CHARLES KINGSLEY 

My fairest child, I have no song to give you; 

No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray: 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave you 
For every day. 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 

Do noble things, not dream them, all day long: 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand, sweet song. 

Study. Why does the speaker find it impossible to sing ? Explain 
what he means by speaking of "skies so dull and gray.'* 
What two ideals of life does he suggest in the second stanza? 
How do these contrast with cleverness and dreaming? What 
would following these ideals make of life? 



THE THREE FISHERS 

CHARLES KINGSLEY 

Three fishers went sailing away to the West, 

Away to the West as the sun went down ; 
Each thought on the woman who loved him the best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the 
town; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And there's little to earn, and many to keep. 
Though the harbor bar be moaning. 




Three fishers went sailing away to the West 
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Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower, 

And they trimmed the lamps as the sim went down; 
They looked at the squall, and they looked at the 10 
shower. 
And the night-rack came rolling up ragged and 
brown. 
But men must work, and women must weep. 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 
And the harbor bar be moaning. 

Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 15 

In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 

And the women are weeping and wringing their hands 
For those who will never come home to the town; 

For men must work, and women must weep. 

And the sooner it's over, the sooner to sleep; ao 

And good-by to the bar and its moaning. 

Glossary. Squall; night-rack. 

Study. All the details of a great tragedy are suggested to the 
thoughtful reader. Give the three successive pictures in the 
poem, and try to read the feelings of the fishermen and their 
wives. Why did the men go to sea when a storm was 
threatening? What part did the women take in the work? 
How do the last three lines of each stanza help answer this 
question? Such repetitions are called "burdens*' or 
** refrains**; what purpose do they serve? Do you like the 
music of the language? 



O pilot! 'tis a fearful night, 
There's danger on the deep. 

T. H. Bayly. 
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ELDORADO 

EDGAR ALLAN POE 

Gayly bedight, 
A gallant knight, 

In siinshine and in shadow, 
Had journeyed long, 
5 Singing a song, 

In search of Eldorado. 

But he grew old, 
This knight so bold, 

And o'er his heart a shadow 
10 Fell as he found 

No spot of ground 

That looked like Eldorado. 

And, as his strength 
Failed him at length, 
15 He met a pilgrim shadow: 

''Shadow,*' said he, 
''Where can it be. 
This land of Eldorado? '' 

" Over the Motmtains 
20 Of the Moon, 

Down the Valley of the Shadow, 
Ride, boldly ride,'' 
The shade replied, 
"If you seek for Eldorado!" 
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Glossary. Bedight; Eldorado; pilgrim; Mountains of the Moon; 
Valley of the Shadow. 

Study. Contrast the appearance of the knight at the beginning 
and at the end of his search. What change had taken place 
in his way of looking at things? To what are these changes 
due? Does this poem suggest that ideals are easy of accom- 
plishment? What hope, if any, is held out? 



IN BAY STREET 

BLISS CARMAN 

''What do you sell, John Camplejohn, 
In Bay Street by the sea?" 

"Oh, turtle shell is what I sell, 
In great variety: 

"Trinkets and combs and rosaries, 
All keepsakes from the sea; 

'T is choose and buy what takes the eye. 
In such a treasury." 

" 'Tis none of these, John Camplejohn, 

Though curious they be, 
But something more I'm looking for, 

In Bay Street by the sea. 

"Where can I buy the magic charm 

Of the Bahaman sea. 
That fills mankind with peace of mind 

And soul's felicity? 
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"Now, what do you sell, John Camplejohn, 

In Bay Street by the sea, 
Tinged with that true and native blue 
ao Of lapis lazuli? 

"Look from your door, and tell me now 

The color of the sea. 
Where can I buy that wondrous dye, 

And take it home with me? 

25 "And where can I buy that rustling sound, 

In this city by the sea. 
Of the plvimy palms in their high blue calms; 
Or the stately poise and free 

"Of the bearers who go up and down, 
30 Silent as mystery. 

Burden on head,^ with naked tread, 
In the white streets by the sea? 

"And where can I buy, John Camplejohn, 
In Bay Street by the sea, 
85 The sunlight's fall on the old pink wall. 

Or the gold of the orange tree?" 

"Ah, that is more than I Ve heard tell 

In Bay Street by the sea. 
Since I began, my roving man, 
40 A trafficker to be. 

"As sure as I'm John Camplejohn, 
And Bay Street 's by the sea. 
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Those things for gold have not been sold, 
Within my memory. 

"But what would you give, my roving man, 45 

From countries oversea, 
For the things you name, the life of the same. 

And the power to bid them be? " 

''I 'd give my hand, John Camplejohn, 

In Bay Street by the sea, m 

For the smallest dower of that dear power 
To paint the things I see." 

*' My roving man, I never heard. 

On any land or sea 
Under the sun, of any one <5 

Could sell that power to thee." 

'* Tis sorry news, John Camplejohn, 

If this be destiny. 
That every mart should know the art, 

Yet none can tell it me. eo 

''But look you, here's the grace of God: 

There's neither price nor fee. 
Duty nor toll, that can control 

The power to love and see. 

''To each his luck, John Camplejohn, ^ m 

Say I. And as for me. 
Give me the pay of an idle day 

In Bay Street by the sea." 
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Glossary. Rosaries; Bahaman; felicity; lapis lazuli; trafficker; 

dower; mart. 
Study. Who are the speakers? What do you learn from this 

conversation about the power of money to purchase things? 

Which can you buy, the things that are of least or of most 

value? What powers does the inquirer especially desire? 

Upon what does his securing them depend? Comment 

upon the meaning of the last two stanzas. 



TOM PINCH STARTS TO SEEK HIS 
FORTUNE 

CHARLES DICKENS 

When the coach came roiind at last, with " London*' 
blazoned in letters of gold upon the boot, it gave 
Tom such a turn, that he was half disposed to run 
away. But he didn't do it; for he took his seat upon 

5 the box instead, and looking down upon the four 

grays, felt as if he were another gray himself, or, 

at all events, a part of the turnout; and was quite 

confused by the novelty and splendor of his situation. 

And really it might have confused a less modest 

10 man than Tom to find himself sitting next that coach- 
man; for of all the swells that ever flourished a whip, 
professionally, he might have been elected emperor. 
He didn't handle his gloves like another man, but 
put them on — even when he was standing on the 

t6 pavement, quite detached from the coach — as if 
the^fotir grays were, somehow or other, at the ends 
of the fingers. It was the same with his hat. He did 
things with his hat, which nothing but an unlimited 
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knowledge of horses and the wildest freedom of the 
road, could ever have made him perfect in. Valua-20 
ble little parcels were brought to him with particular 




He did n*i handle his gloves like another man 

instructions, and he pitched them into this hat, and 
stuck it on again; as if the laws of gravity did not 
admit of such an event as its being knocked off or 
blown off, and nothing like an accident could befall as 
it. The guard, too! Seventy breezy miles a day 
were written in his very whiskers. His manners 
were a canter; his conversation a round trot. He 
was a fast coach upon a down-hill turnpike road; he 
was all pace. A wagon couldn't have moved slowly, so 
with that guard and his key bugle on the top of it. 
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These were all foreshadowings of London, Tom 
thought, as he sat upon the box, and looked about 
him. Such a coachman and such a guard never 

85 could have existed between Salisbury and any other 
place. The coach was none of your steady-going, 
yokel coaches, but a swaggering, rakish, dissipated 
London coach; up all night, and lying by all day. 
It cared no more for Salisbury than if it had been 

«o a hamlet. It rattled noisily through the best streets, 
defied the cathedral, took the worst comers sharpest, 
went cutting in everywhere, making everything get 
out of its way; and spim along the open coimtry 
road, blowing a lively defiance out of its key bugle, 

«5 as its last glad parting legacy. 

It was a charming evening. Mild and bright. 
And even with the weight upon his mind which arose 
out of the immensity and uncertainty of London, 
Tom could not resist the captivating sense of rapid 

50 motion through the pleasant air. The four grays 
skimmed along, as if they liked it quite as well as 
Tom did; the bugle was in as high spirits as the grays; 
the coachman chimed in sometimes with his voice; 
the wheels hummed cheerfully in unison; the brass 

66 work on the harness was an orchestra of little bells; 
and thus, as they went clinking, jingling, rattling 
smoothly on, the whole concern, from the buckles 
of the leaders' coupling reins to the handle of the 
hind boot, was one great instrument of music. 

80 Yoho, past hedges, gates and trees; past cottages 
and bams, and people going home from work. Yoho, 
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past donkey-chaises, drawn aside into the ditch, and 
empty carts with rampant horses, whipped up at a 
bound upon the little water course, and held by strug- 
gling carters close to the five-barred gate, until the«« 
coach had passed the narrow turning in the road. 
Yoho, by churches dropped down by themselves in 
quiet nooks, with rustic burial grounds about them, 
where the graves are green, and daisies sleep — for it 
is evening — on the bosoms of the dead. Yoho, past 70 
streams, in which the cattle cool their feet, and where 
the rushes grow; past paddock fences, farms and rick 
yards; past last year's stacks, cut, slice by slice, away, 
and shining, in the waning light, like ruined gables, 
old and brown. Yoho, down the pebbly dip, and 75 
through the merry water-splash, and up at a canter 
to the level road again. Yoho! Yoho! 

From ''Martin Chuzzlewit.'' 

Glossary. Tom Pinch; blazoned; boot; key bugle; Salisbury; 
legacy; captivating; unison; paddock. 

Study. Take your place with Tom on the box with the driver, 
where you can watch the country go by and feel the "glory 
of motion." What strikes you as remarkable about the 
coachman? about the guard? Even the coach seems to 
have a character of its own: what was its attitude toward 
things? How did the coach, the guard, and the coachman 
all foreshadow London? Why was the whole "one great 
instrument of music** to Tom? Look at the rapidly moving 
panorama punctuated by blasts from that wonderful bugle! 
It all seems to be one piece of music. The very language 
seems to race and run; read it so as to indicate its nervous, 
rapid movement. Would you judge that Tom was used to 
such experiences? 
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THE PARDONER'S TALE 

GEOFFREY CHAUCER 

(Retold by Mary Sejrmour) 

When the Host called on the Pardoner to take 

his turn in amusing the company, he was far from 

unwilling, and thus began, after he had refreshed 

himself with some cakes and ale at the roadside inn 

5 they were just passing: — 

Away in Flanders there was a company of thought- 
less young folk, who gave themselves up to every 
manner of amusement, no matter how evil it might 
be, such as gambling, rioting, and overmuch drinking 
10 of wine. 

As we all may know, this kind of existence has a 
rapid effect on the heart and mind; and such people, 
as those of whom I have to tell, sink so fast and so 
surely that they presently laugh at the very sin they 

15 would formerly have shunned. Gluttony and idle- 
ness are in themselves vices powerful enough to cause 
direst ruin. . . . 

Three of these wild young men were sitting within 
a tavern at a very early hour one morning, but amidst 
20 their jests and laughter they were disturbed by the 
tinkling of a bell, such as it was then customary to 
ring before a corpse as it was borne to the grave. 
It startled them somewhat, and so awakened their 
curiosity that they asked a little lad who had been 

16 attending to their wants if he would run out and 
inquire who was the dead man. 
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"My masters, there is no need to ask," the boy 
replied. ''Two hours or more before you came into 
the tavern, I was told who had died. You know him 
well too, for he was one of your most frequent com- so 
panions; and this is how he met his end. Last 
night, as he sat in his chair the worse for what he had 
been drinking, he was slain by a thief who destroys 
every one in this coimtry, and who, with his spear, 
smote the man's heart in two, and then without utter- ss 
ing a word went on his way. The assassin's name is 
Death, and during the last great pestilence he destroyed 
fully a thousand people, sparing neither youth nor age. 
It seems to me, my masters, that it would be well were 
you to make ready for an attack, lest he next comes 4o 
to one of you. My dame was always saying to me, 
'Beware of Death.'" 

The innkeeper had been standing by, and hearing 
what was said, he now gave his opinion. 

"The child has told you truly, and he is right in n 
saying that we should be prepared against the coming 
of this terrible enemy. There is a large village not 
more than a mile distant from this spot wherein 
Death has slain every man, woman, child, and page. 
So many indeed have been his victims, that I cannot m 
but believe it must be his chief dwelling-place; in 
any case it is only common prudence to take the warn- 
ing, so that he may not attack us unawares." 

"Is there then so great danger of meeting the 
assassin?" cried one youth; adding with an oath, 66 
"I do not fear him, for I am no coward, and I shall 
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give him chase, seeking him by every stile and through 
every street. Yes; I vow to search for and to slay 
this tyrant Death. Join hands, my friends, and 

80 promise that you will aid me to the ftillest extent of 
your power." 

In their excited and half-drunken state, the others 
did not hesitate to plight their word and go in pur- 
suit of the enemy; and without more ado they started 

85 to reach the village where the innkeeper said so many 
people had been slain by his hand. 

Scarcely half a mile of their way had been accom- 
plished when, in getting over a stile, they encoimtered 
a very poor old man, who thus accosted them: "My 

70 lords, good day; may God look on you!" 

The roughest and noisiest of the three friends, 
who was ever the first to speak, now answered him: 
''Why are you all covered up, so that one can discern 
nothing but your face? And why are you so gray? 

75 and why, again, do you live so long?" 

The aged man did not reply for a moment, but 
gazed seriously at his questioner. ''I live on," he 
said at last, ''because, though I have searched in all 
parts of the world (even to distant Inde), I cannot 

80 find any one who is willing to make the exchange of 
his youth for my age. Thus it is that I am forced to 
keep my burden of years for as long as Heaven decrees; 
nor can I induce Death to come and release me, though 
like a restless and weary wayfarer I moan and sigh 

85 to come to my journey's end. Often, often I strike 
with my staff on my mother earth, and say, 'Dear 




**Nor can I induce Death to come and release me'* 



VI-16 
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mother, let me in. When, ah, when shall my bones 
find rest?' But she shows me no grace; and so, 
masters, I cannot help living/' 

90 Instead of viewing him with the compassion that 
such words should awaken in any htiman heart, the 
three rioters gazed with such mocking contempt 
that the poor old man was moved to remonstrate, 
reminding them that in Holy Writ it was directed 

95 that honor should be paid to the infirm and the aged. 

'' I pray you, oflfer me no injury to which you would 

not yourselves wish to be subjected when you also are 

worn out and enfeebled with weight of years. But 

God be with you, for I must not linger longer, but 

100 journey on where I have to go." 

''No, no, we are not going to part thus easily," 
cried one of the wild group. ''You have been talking 
enough about Death, as if you and he were well 
acquainted, and it happens that he is the very traitor 

105 whom we are going to seek and to slay. Come, old 
man, it is of no use refusing, for we are strong and 
can compel you. It is well we have met, for you 
shall act the spy. Show us where he is, or we will 
make an end of you. It is vain to deny that you 

no know where he is lurking, for it is plain that you are 
in league with him to try to rid the world of us blithe 
yoimg fellows." 

"Sirs!" cried the aged man, "if you are indeed so 
eager to meet with Death, it will be no difficult matter. 

115 You have only to ttim up this narrow crooked way, 
and there, in a grove, you cannot fail to come upon 
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him. Do you see yonder oak? There I left him but 
just now, and he will not yet have departed/' 

The rioters did not even wait to answer him, but 
ran quickly onward, and reaching the tree, found 120 




The rioters found a large heap of shining golden florins 

there a large heap of shining golden florins, the sight 
of which so much delighted them that they forgot 
all about their desire to find Death, and 

** Because the florins were so fine and bright, 
That down they sat them by this precious hoard.** 

The worst of these three made the first proposal. 
^ ' Take heed to my words, brothers, ' ' he said. ' 'Though 
I jest so often, you know fvdl well that I am both wise 
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and witty. This that we have thus unexpectedly 

180 discovered is our fortune, and by its possession we 
shall certainly be able to pass the remainder of our 
lives in mirth and jollity. It has come lightly, so 
let us determine to spend it lightly. Who could ever 
have supposed that such luck was to befall us to-day? 

188 Better still would it be could we at once carry our 
treasure to my house (or to one of yours); but truly 
it is impossible to do so in open daylight, for people 
would surely accuse us of having committed some 
robbery, and hang us, if only for the sake of appro- 

liopriating such riches. /Tis plain that we must bear 
the gold away in the stillness and darkness of night, 
or else there will be no secrecy possible. My advice 
is therefore this. Let us draw lots, and the one on 
whom the lot falls shall go back to the town in order 

148 to procure bread and wine to sustain us while we are 
forced to remain here, and then return with it to the 
two who have been left to guard the gold. Then, 
when daylight is gone, we shall carry our wealth to 
whatever place our united judgment shall pronotmce 

160 as the best and safest." 

No objection being made to this scheme, they at 
once drew lots, and it fell to the yoimgest man to 
return to the town to purchase food and drink. No 
sooner, however, was he out of sight than he who had 

188 made the proposition said to his comrade, ''As my 
sworn brother, I tell you what has at this moment 
entered my mind. There is truly a plenteous heap of 
gold to be divided among us three; but say, would 
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it not be infinitely better if only you and I had to 
share it?" m 

''That is true enough; but how could such a thing 
be? He has seen the gold, and what is it possible for 
us to say or do?" 

''Can you keep counsel?-' returned the other, 
lowering his voice as he drew nearer. "If you can, us 
I will tell you how • the matter may very well be 
arranged." 

"I promise you, brother, that I will never betray 
your confidence," was the reply. "Tell on, and tell 
quickly." 170 

"Listen to me then. There are two of us, and, as 
everybody knows, two must be stronger than one. 
When our friend returns with the bread and wine, 
and is just about to sit down by us, what could be 
easier than for you and itie to rise up as if in a playful 175 
struggle? I will then stab him through both sides, 
and at the same moment you with your dagger shall 
thrust him through also. Then, dear friend, you and 
I will divide this gold, which will afford us abundant 
means of satisfying all our, freaks and fancies for the iso 
remainder of our lives." 

While this scheme was being devised, the younger 
man was hastening toward the town where he could 
obtain what he needed; but, as he walked along, his 
thoughts were busied with the glittering heap of iss 
florins he had left beneath the -tree. "Ah!" he sighed, 
"would that they were all my own, and what a merry 
time I should have. But why should it not be so? 
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Surely there must be ways and means of managing 

iwit." Forthwith there came to his mind the idea of 
buying poison for the purpose of putting an end to 
the lives of his friends. The more he pondered, the 
more resolved was he to do it; and quickening his 
steps, he went to an apothecary and entreated to be 

195 supplied with some powerful poison wherewith to rid 
himself of the rats which infested his home. Also 
there was, he said, a polecat in his yard which had 
destroyed his capons, and some method of clearing 
all vermin from his premises was really necessary. 

aao *'Then," said the apothecary, "I will give you so 
strong and withal so subtle a poison that nothing in 
the whole world could have a chance of life after 
swallowing the very least grain of it. Nay, he who 
tmawares shall take it in his food or drink must inev- 

206itably be lifeless in less time than it would take a 
strong yotmg fellow such as you to walk the distance 
of a mile." 

''Just the thing for my purpose,'' said the rioter 
to himself; and he bade the man put up some of this 

210 poison safely. Then he /an with it into the next 
street, that he might borrow three bottles of a man 
with whom he had previous acquaintance. 

**And in the two his poison potirM he, 
The third, for his own drink, full clean he kept.*' 

916 Having filled the poisoned bottles with wine for 
his friends, and put his own portion in the clean 
bottle, he went back to the spot where he had left the 
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treasure, as if he had no other purpose than to sit 
down and eat and drink. 

But, as we have already seen, his friends had plotted 2ao 
otherwise, and they quickly slew him without any 
remorse, for when the bloody deed was done, one of 
them exclaimed: 

** Now let us sit and drink, and make us merry. " 

Thus saying, he turned to the bottles of wine, and 225 
without suspicion of the harm contained in them, he 
put one to his lips, and gave the other to his fellow, 
and both of them expired after but a few minutes. 

After this manner, then, were the aged wayfarer's 
words fulfilled; and beneath the branches of thataso 
oak tree these wicked men who had despised all 
warning met with Death, and were slain by his hand. 
From ''Chaucer's Stories Simply Told.'' 

Glossary. Host; Pardoner; Flanders; pestilence; Inde; florins; 
apothecary. 

Study. Relate what happened at the tavern. What did the young 
men decide to do when they heard of the ravages of Death? 
Do you suppose their stay at the tavern had increased their 
courage? What warning did the inn-keeper offer them? Tell 
of their interview with the old man. Comment upon their 
treatment of him. What information about the whereabouts 
of Death did they get from him? What did they find under 
the tree, and what plan did they decide upon? What plots 
were made by those who remained, and by the one who went 
after the liquor? What objects did these plots have in view? 
Tell how they worked out. In what way did the old man's 
words come true? What connection does the story seem to 
hint between gold and death? 
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GEOFFREY CHAUCER 

Chaucer was the first of the great English poets. He 
was bom about 1340, in London, where his father was a 
prosperous wine merchant. We know little about the 
details of Chaucer's early life, but it seems clear that at 

»the age of seventeen he was a page in the royal house- 
hold, and that at nineteen he took part in a military expedi- 
tion against France. He was captured and held a prisoner 
for some time before he was ransomed and returned to 
England. 

10 It is pretty clear that Chaucer was sent on many more 
or less secret errands by the government, and that he 
learned much about the life and literature of the nations 
of southern Europe. He held important government 
positions at home and was granted a pension. He died in 

i» 1400, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Chaucer was evidently a man who mingled easily with 
his fellows and who understood their weaknesses and 
foibles. He began his literary career by retelling some of 
the long and tedious tales which were popular over Europe 

20 in his day. One of the most famous of these was called 
The Romance of the Rose, As he grew older he became 
more interested in the people he met in everyday life, and 
his great masterpiece was a collection of stories called 
The Canterbury Tales, 

25 In The Canterbury Tales we have an account of a 
group of religious pilgrims who gathered at the Tabard Inn 
in Southwark, across the Thames from London, to go to 
Canterbury. There were **nine and twenty*' of them, and 
others joining on the way brought the number up to thirty- 

30 two. They represented manv classes of people, from the 
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"very perfect gentle knight*' to the poor plowman, and 

each is so clearly put before us in the introduction, or 

"Prelude/' that we feel thoroughly at home with them all. 

Harry Bailly, the landlord of the inn, proposed that 

35 for entertainment on the way they should each tell stories, 
two going and two on the return trip. That would make 
in all one hundred twenty-eight stories. The landlord 
further proposed that he should go along as judge, that 
the one telling the best story should have a dinner at the 

40 expense of the rest on the return to his- inn, and that any 
one refusing to abide by his decisions should pay the 
whole expense of the dinner. They agree, and the knight 
is chosen by lot to tell the first story. He tells the tale 
of the two noble kinsmen, Palamon and Arcite. Others 

46 follow, and the tales are bound together by a thread of 
narrative inserted between them. 

Only twenty-four of the stories were finished, but 
among these are some of the best in our literature. 
The nun's priest told the story of Chanticleer and the 

M Fox, the clerk told the story of Patient Griselda, the prioress 
told the story of Hugh of Lincoln, the pardoner told the 
story of the hunt for Death which you have just read. 
All the delight in life of Chaucer's day, the fun and the 
coarseness, the interest in heroic and pathetic incidents, 

"appear in The Canterbury Tales. To Chaucer life was a 
many-colored and striking procession. 



Dan Chaucer, the first warbler, whose sweet breath 
Preluded those melodious bursts that fill 

The spacious times of great Elizabeth 
With sounds that echo still. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
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THE BUGLE SONG 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 

The splendor falls on castle walls 

And snowy stimmits old in story: 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

hark, hear! how thin and clear. 

And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! i 

Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O love, they die in yon rich sky. 

They faint on hill or field or river: 
Our echoes roll froin soul to soul, i 

And grow forever and forever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying. 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 

From ' ' The Princess. ' ' 

Glossary. Scar; Elfland. 

Study. Read aloud until the music of the language is fully appre- 
ciated. What picture do the opening lines bring before the 
eye? Notice that the main appeal of the rest of the poem 
is to the ear. You have often listened to the echoes dying 
away in the distance; listen now to the bugle echoes. What 
happens to them as you listen? Explain line lo. What 




Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying 
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echoes, or influences, are dealt with in stanza 3? How do 
they differ from the bugle echoes? What word in line 16 
gives you the key? If the influences of spiritual natures over 
each other are so far-reaching, what effect should it have on 
our sense of responsibility? Explain line 3. Explain: (i) 
"old in story," (2) "purple glens," (3) "yon rich sky." 



THE RED MAN ELOQUENT 

[This remarkable speech is said to have bsen delivered in 1842 by 
Colonel Cobb, the Head Mingo, or chief, of the Choctaws, to the members 
of the commission sent to superintend the transfer of the tribe to their new 
home in the Indian Territory.] 

Brother — ^We have heard you talk as from the 
Kps of our father, the great white chief at Washington, 
and my people have called upon me to speak to you. 
The red man has no books, and when he wishes to rfiake 
known his views, like his fathers before him, he speaks s 
from his mouth. He is afraid of writing. When he 
speaks he knows what he says; the Great Spirit hears 
him. Writing is the invention of the pale faces; it 
gives birth to error and to feuds. The Great Spirit 
talks — we hear him in the thunder — in the rushing lo 
winds and the mighty waters — but he never writes. 

Brother — ^When you were young we were strong; 
we fought by your side; but our arms are now broken. 
You have grown large. My people have become 
small. IS 

Brother — My voice is weak, you can scarcely hear 
me; it is not the shout of a warrior, but the wail of 
an infant. I have lost it in mourning over the mis- 
forttmes of my people. These are their graves, and in 
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20 those aged pines you hear the ghosts of the departed. 
Their ashes are here, and we have been left to protect 
them. Our warriors are nearly all gone to the far 
country west; but here are our dead. Shall we go 
too, and give their bones to the wolves? 

26 Brother — Two sleeps have passed since we heard 
you talk. We have thought upon it. You ask us 
to leave our country, and tell us it is our father's 
wish. We would not desire to displease our father. 
We respect him, and you his child. But the Choctaw 

30 always thinks. We want time to answer. 

Brother — Our hearts are full. Twelve winters 
ago our chiefs sold our country. Every warrior that 
you see here was opposed to the treaty. If the dead 
could have been coimted, it could never have been 

35 made; but alas! though they stood arotmd, they 
could not be seen or heard. Their tears came in the 
raindrops and their voices in the wailing wind, but 
the pale faces knew it not, and our land was 
taken away. 

40 Brother — We do not now complain. The Choctaw 
suffers, but he never weeps. You have the strong 
arm and we cannot resist. But the pale face worships 
the Great Spirit. So does the red man. The Great 
Spirit loves truth. When you took our country, you 

45 promised us land. There is your promise in the book. 
Twelve times have the trees dropped their leaves, 
and yet we have received no land. Our houses have 
been taken from us. The white man's plow turns 
up the bones of our fathers. We dare not kindle our 
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fires; and yet you said we might remain, and you 50 
would give us land. 

Brother — Is this truth? But we believe now our 
great father knows our condition; he will listen to us. 
We are as mourning orphans in our country; but 
our father will take us by the hand. When he fulfills 55 
his promise, we will answer his talk. He means well. 
We know it. But we cannot think now. Grief has 
made children of us. When our business is settled 
we shall be men again, and talk to our great father 
about what he has proposed. 60 

Brother — ^You stand in the moccasins of the great 
chief, you speak the words of a mighty nation, and 
your talk is long. My people are small; their shadow 
scarcely reaches to your knee; they are scattered and 
gone; when I shout I hear my voice in the depths of 65 
the woods, but no answering shout comes back. My 
words, therefore, are few. I have nothing more to 
say, but to tell what I have said to the tall chief of 
the pale faces, whose brother stands by your side. 

Glossary. White Chief; feuds'; Choctaw; Great Spirit. 

Study. How does each paragraph begin? Study imtil you can 
state the main point in each paragraph. What do you 
observe about the kind of words used ? The kind of sentences ? 
Is the speaker defiant, or broken in spirit? Does he seem to 
feel that there is no use in protesting against the stronger 
race? Do you feel sorry for him? Select some of the most 
pathetic passages. Would you call this an eloquent speech? 
What is the test? Dignified? Does it suggest any reason 
why we should be ashamed of the way the Indian has some- 
times been treated ? Explain * * two sleeps, " * * twelve winters. ' * 
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WHEN THE COWS COME HOME 

^ AGNES E. MITCHELL 

With klingle, klangle, klingle, 
'Way down the dusty dingle, 
The cows are coming home. 
Now sweet and clear, and faint and low, 
6 The airy tinklings come and go. 

Like chimings from some far-off tower. 
Or patterings of an April shower 
That makes the daisies grow. 
Ko-kling, ko-klang, koklinglelingle, 
10 'Way down the darkening dingle 

The cows come slowly home; 
And old-time friends and twilight plays, 
And starry nights, and sunny days. 
Come trooping up the misty ways, 
18 When the cows come home. 

With jingle, jangle, jingle. 
Soft tones that sweetly mingle. 
The cows are coming home. 
Malvine, and Pearl, and Florimel, 
20 De Kamp, Redrose, and Gretchen Schell, 

Queen Bess, and Sylph, and Spangled Sue- 
Across the fields I hear her loo-oo, 
And clang her silver bell. 
Go-ling, go-lang, golinglelingle, 
86 With faint far sounds that mingle, 

The cows come slowly home; 
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And mother songs of long-gone years, 
And baby joys, and childish tears, 
And youthful hopes, and youthful fears, 

When the cows come home. tt 

With ringle, rangle, ringle. 

By twos and threes and single. 

The cows are coming home; 
Through violet air we see the town. 
And the summer sun a-slipping down; n 

The maple in the hazel glade 
Throws down the path a longer shade. 

And the hills are growing brown. 

To-ring, to-rang, toringlelingle, 

By threes and fours and single, m 

The cows come slowly home; 
The same sweet sound of wordless psalm, 
iThe same sweet June-day rest and calm; 
The same sweet scent of bud and balm, 

When the cows come home. m 

With a tinkle, tankle, tinkle, 

Through fern and periwinkle. 

The cows are coming home; 
A-loitering in the checkered stream, 
Where the sun rays glance and gleam, m 

Starine, Peachbloom, and Phoebe Phyllis 
Stand knee-deep in the creamy lilies, 

In a drowsy dream. 

To-link, to-lank, tolinklelinkle, 

VI-17 
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M O'er banks with buttercups a-twinkle, 

The cows come slowly home; 
And up through Memory's deep ravine 
Come the brook's old song and its old-time sheen. 
And the crescent of the silver queen, 

•0 When the cows come home. 

With a klingle, klangle, klingle, 

With a loo-oo, and moo-oo, and jingle, 

The cows are coming home; 
And over there on Merlin Hill, 
•s Hear the plaintive cry of the whippoorwill; 
The dewdrops lie on the tangled vines, 
And over the poplars Venus shines. 

And over the silent mill. 

Ko-ling, ko-lang, kolinglelingle, 
70 With ting-a-ling and jingle. 

The cows come slowly home. 
Let down the bars; let in the train 
Of long-gone songs, and flowers, and rain ; 
For dear old times come back again 
76 When the cows come home. 

Glossary. Dingle; periwinkle; checkered; Venus. 

Study. What can you tell from the poem itself about the person 
who speaks? of the circumstances under which the speaking 
is done? (Especially study the last four lines of each stanza.) 
The aim of the poem is to embody in the melody of the lan- 
guage the soimd of the bells, and to suggest their powerful 
associations with the scenes of childhood. Read so as to 
give expression to this melody. Do you get a vivid picture 
of the evening? Which star was the evening star? 
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THE OLD COUREUR DE BOIS 

IVAN SWIFT 

"A common man was Pdre Gilbault," 

So will the townsmen say, 
"A sodden leaf left by the snow 

Upon the stimmer way; — 

*'A relic of the olden time, i 

He crooned of moldy years. 
Unknown to fame of good or crime— 

And sleeps tmmoumed of tears." 

And this the tribute of the world 

To labor's humbler men — lo 

''A thing the jesting winds have whirled 

On earth and off again.'' 

What tho' he spread the dauntless sail, 

And quit the shame of kings — 
To break the rugged forest trail » 

And dwell with silent things? 

What tho' he turned the blades to hoes, 

And tamed the savage breeds? — 
We hold their homes! No bugle blows 

A woodman's homely deeds. m 

He made a garden, sowed a seed — 
But we have plucked the flower! 
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He laid the faith, we made the creed — 
What boots his lingering hotir? 

IS No mausoleum marks his grave, 

No will divides his gold; 
No pension soothes a whimpering slave, 
His office none will hold. 

His tomb is but the earth he trod, 
10 His wealth — the poet's heart; 

His gift — a love for man and God, 
His post — the honest part. 

A common Man was P^re Gilbault, 
And so the world must say — 
t6 ''A sodden leaf left by the snow. 

Upon the summer way!*' 

Glossary. Coiireur de bois; P6re Gilbault; crooned; dauntless; 
mausoleum. 

Study. What is the opinion held by townsmen about P6re Gil- 
bault ? What in the expressions used indicates that the world 
looks down upon one who devotes himself to the common 
duties of life? Point out evidences that the poet protests 
against the world's attitude. How does the poet make us 
share in his protest in stanzas 5 and 6? Who are we that 
we should be so puffed up? Do we owe anything to men of 
the type of P6re Gilbault? If so, what? Read all the ex- 
pressions that show his real greatness. Does the expression 
"common man" in the final stanza mean more to you after 
reading the poem than it did when used in the first line? 
Explain lines 6, 11 and 12, 16, 17, 18, 22, 27, and 2&. 
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M. SEGUIN'S GOAT> 

ALPHONSE DAUDET 

(Translated from the French by Katherine Prescott Wormeley) 

M. Segtiin never had luck with his goats. He lost 
them in all kinds of ways. One fine morning they 
broke their tether and wandered away to the mountain, 
where a wolf ate them. Neither the caresses of their 
master nor fear of the wolf, nothing could restrains 
them. They were, it appeared, independent goats, 
wanting at any cost free air and. liberty. 

The worthy M. Seguin, who did not understand 
the nature of his animals, was shocked. He said: 

''That's enough; goats are bored by living with 10 
me; I won't keep another." 

However, after losing six in that way, he was not 
discouraged, and he bought a seventh; but this time 
he was careful to get her quite yotmg, so young that 
she might the better get accustomed to live with him. is 

Ah! Gringoire, she was pretty, that little goat 
of M. Seguin's, so pretty with her soft eyes, her little 
tuft of beard like a sub-officer, her black and shiny 
hoofs, her ribbed horns, and her long, white hair 
which wrapped her like a mantle ! She was almost 20 
as charming as that kid of Esmeralda's — you remem- 
ber, Gringoire? — and then, so docile, so coaxing, letting 
herself be milked without budging, and never putting 
her foot in the bowl! A love of a little goat! 

Behind M. Seguin's house was a field hedged round ss 
with hawthorn. It was there that he put his. new 

* Copyright, 1899, 1900, by Little, Brown & Company. 
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boarder. He fastened her to a stake, at the very 
best part of the meadow, taking care to give her plenty 
of rope; and from time to time he went to see if she 
•owas satisfied. The goat seemed very happy, and 
cropped the grass with such heartiness that M. Seguin 
was delighted. 

"At last," thought the poor man, ''here's one 
at least that isn't bored by living with- me!", 
M M. Seguin deceived himself; the goat was bored. 
One day she said to herself, looking at the mountain : 
"How nice it must be up there! What a pleasure 
to skip in the heather, without this cursed rope, which 
rubs my neck! It is all very well for asses and 
40 cattle to browse in a field, but goats! why, they 
want the open!" 

From that moment the grass of the meadow seemed 
to her insipid. Enntii seized her. She grew thin, 
her milk was scanty. It was really piteous to see 
48 her, straining at the tether all day, her head turned 
to the mountain, her nostril flaming, and she saying 
"Ma-e" so sadly. 

M. Seguin saw that something was the matter 
with his goat, but he did not know what. One mom- 
wing, after he had milked her, the goat turned round 
and said to him in her patois: 

"Listen, M. Seguin; I am so weary here with 
you. Let me go on the motmtain." 

"Ah! man Dieul She, too!" cried poor M. Seguin, 
48 stupefied, and he let fall the bowl; then, sitting down 
on the grass at the side of his goat, he said: 
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"Oh, Blanchette, would you leave me?'* 

And Blanchette answered: 

''Yes, M. Seguin." 

"Isn't there grass enough here to please you?*' w 

"Oh, plenty, M. Seguin." 

" Do I tie you too. short? Shall I lengthen the rope?" 

"It isn't worth while, M. Seguin." 

"Then what is the matter? What do you want?" 

"I want to go on the mountain, M. Seguin." m 

"But, you tmhappy little thing, don't you know 
there are wolves on the mountain? What would you 
do if a wolf attacked you?" 

"I'd butt him with my horns." 

"A wolf wouldn't care for your horns. He has 70 
eaten up goats of mine with much bigger horns than 
yours. Don't you remember that poor old Renaude 
who was there last year? Strong and spiteful as a 
ram. She fought all night with the wolf, but in the 
morning the wolf ate her." ?• 

"Poor Renaude! But that does not matter, M. 
Seguin; let me go to the mountain." 

"Merciful powers!" exclaimed M. Seguin, "what w 
the matter with my goats? Another one for the wolf 
to eat! Well, no, I shall save you in spite of yourself, m 
and for fear you should break your rope, I shall put 
you in the stable, and there you shall stay." 

Whereupon M. Seguin led the goat into his brand- 
new stable, and doublelocked the door. Unfortu- 
nately, he forgot the window, and hardly had hew 
ttimed his back before the little one was out and away. 
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You laugh, Gringoire? I suppose so; you take the 
side of the goats against that good M. Seguin. We'll 
see if you laugh presently. 

90 When the white goat reached the mountain there 
was general delight. Never had the old fir trees seen 
anything so pretty. They received her like a little 
princess. The chestnut trees bent to the ground to 
kiss her with the tips of their branches. The golden 

9& gorse opened wide to let her pass, and smelt just 
as sweet as it could. In fact, the whole mountain 
welcomed her. 

You can imagine, Gringoire, how happy she was! 
No rope, no stake, nothing to prevent her from 

100 skipping and browsing as she pleased. My dear fel- 
low, the grass was above her horns! and such grass! 
—luscious, delicate, toothsome, made of all sorts of 
plants. Quite another thing from that grass in the 
meadow. And the flowers, oh! great blue campan- 

106 ulas and crimson foxgloves with their long cal3^es, a 
perfect forest of wild flowers giving out an intoxicat- 
ing sweetness. 

The white goat, a little tipsy, wallowed in the thick 
of them with her legs in the air, and rolled down the 

110 banks pell-mell with the falling leaves and the chest- 
nuts. Then, suddenly, she sprang to her feet with 
a bound, and hop! away she went, head foremost, 
through thicket and bushes, now on a rock, now in 
a gully, up there, down there, everywhere. You would 

118 have said that ten of M. Seguin's goats were on the 
mountain. 
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The fact is, Blanchette was afraid of nothing. 

She sprang with a bound over torrents that spattered 
her as she passed with a dust of damp spray. Then, 
all dripping, she would stretch herself out on a nice 120 
fiat rock and dry in the sun. Once, coming to the edge 
of a slope with a bit of laurel between her teeth, she saw 
below, far below on the plain, the house of M. Seguin with 
the meadow behind it; and she laughed till she cried. 

''How small it is!" she said; "how could I ever 128 
have lived there?" 

Poor little thing! being perched so high she fancied 
she was tall as the world. 

Well! it was a good day for M. Seguin's goat. 
About noon, nmning from right to left, she fell in iso 
with a herd of chamois munching a wild vine with 
all their teeth. Among them our little white-gowned 
rover made quite a sensation. They gave her the 
choicest place at the vine, and all those gentlemen 
were very gallant. In fact, it appears — but this 186 
between ourselves, Gringoire — that a young chamois 
with a black coat had the great good fortune to please 
Blanchette. The pair wandered off in the woods for 
an hour or so, and if you want to know what they said 
to each other, go ask those chattering brooks that uo 
are nmning invisible through the mosses. 

Suddenly the wind freshened. The mountain grew 
violet; it was dusk. 

''Already!" said the little goat; and she stopped, 
quite surprised. ua 

Below, the fields were drowned in mist. M. Seguin's 
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meadow disappeared in the fog, and nothing cotild be 
seen of the house but the roof and a trifle of smoke. 
She heard the little bells of a flock that was on its 

160 way home, and her soul grew sad. A falcon, making 

for his nest, swept her with his wings as he passed. 

She shuddered. Then came a howl on the mountain: 

"Hoo! Hoo!" 

She thought of the wolf; all day that silly young 

us thing had never once thought of it. At the same 
moment a horn sounded far, far down the valley. 
It was that good M. Seguin, making a last effort. 
''Hoo! Hoo!" howled the wolf. 
"Come back! Come back!" cried the horn. 

160 Blanchette felt a wish to return, but remembering 
the stake, the rope, the hedge of the field, she thought 
that she never could endure that life again, and 't was 
better to remain where she was. 
The horn ceased to sound. 

166 The goat heard behind her the rustling of leaves. 
She turned, and saw in the shadow two short ears, 
erect, and two eyes shining. It was the wolf. 

Enormous, motionless, seated on his tail, he was 
looking at the little white goat and smacking his lips 

170 in advance. As he knew very well he should eat her 
up, the wolf was not in a hurry; but when she turned 
around and saw him he began to laugh wickedly: 
"Ha! ha! M. Seguin's little goat!"— and he licked 
his great red tongue rotmd his wily chops. 

176 Blanchette felt she was lost. For an instant, 
remembering the story of old Renaude, who had 




Then the monster advanced 
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fought all night only to be eaten in the morning, she 
said to herself that *t was better, perhaps, to be eaten 
at once; but then, thinking otherwise, she put herself 

180 on guard, head low, horns forward, like the brave little 

goat that she was. Not that she had any hope of 

killing the wolf, — goats can't kill wolves, — but only 

to see if she, too, could hold out as long as old Renaude. 

Then the monster advanced, and the pretty little 

186 horns began to dance. 

Ah! the brave goatling! with what heart she 
went at it! More than ten times — Fm not exag- 
gerating, Gringoire — more than ten times she forced 
the wolf back to get breath. During each of these 

190 momentary truces the dainty little thing nibbled one 
more blade of her dearly loved grass; then, with her 
mouth full, she returned to the combat. It lasted 
all through the night. From time to time M. Seguin's 
goat looked up at the stars as they danced on the 

196 cloudless sky and said to herself: 

'*0h! if I can only hold out till dawn!" 
One after another the stars went out. Blanchette 
redoubled the blows of her horns, and the wolf the 
snap of his teeth. A pale gleam showed on the horizon. 

300 The hoarse crowing of a cock rose from a barnyard. 
''At last!'' said the poor little goat, who had only 
awaited the dawn to die; and she stretched herself 
out on the ground in her pretty white fur all spotted 
with gore. 

205 Then the wolf fell upon her and ate her up. 

From ''Letters from My Mill.*' 
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Glossary. M. Seguin; Gringoire; Esmeralda; insipid; ennui; 
tether; patois; mon Dieu; stupefied; Blanchette; Renaude; 
gorse; campanulas; chamois; wily; truces. 

Study. This story is addressed by the teller to a friend, a poet, 
who is in hard luck and has just been offered a position as 
reporter on a newspaper. The poet proposes to refuse the 
offer on the grotmd that he wants to Uve free. " Well, then ! *' 
says the story-teller, "listen to the history of M. Seguin's 
goat. You will see what is gained by wishing to live at 
Uberty." 

Why did M. Seguin decide he would have no more goats ? On 
what grotmd did he change his mind? Would you say that 
the goat was of too romantic a disposition in being discon- 
tented with the prosaic pasture? Does it seem at all strange 
that the goat could not see that it was best for her not to 
have her own way? Tell of Blanchette*s day on the motm- 
tains. What evidences do you find of overwrought pride? 
Why did the goat not return? Detail the encotmter with 
the wolf. What is the moral as applied to the goat? What 
is the lesson as applied to the poet mentioned above? Can 
you take the lesson home to yourself? 
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Showing how he went farther than he intended, and came 
safe home again 

WILLIAM COWPER 

John Gilpin was a citizen 

Of credit and renown, 
A train-band captain eke was he, 

Of famous London town. 

John Gilpin's spouse said to her dear, 
''Though wedded we have been 
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These twice ten tedious years, yet we 
No holiday have seen. 

"To-morrow is otir wedding day, 
10 And we will then repair 

Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 
All in a chaise and pair. 

"My sister, and my sister's child, 
Myself, and children three, 
u Will fill the chaise; so you must ride 

On horseback after we." 

He soon replied, "I do admire 

Of womankind but one. 
And you are she, my dearest dear, 
20 Therefore it shall be done. 

"I am a linen draper bold. 
As all the world doth know. 

And my good friend the calender 
Will lend his horse to go." 

28 Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, "That 's well said; 

And for that wine is dear. 
We will be furnished with our own. 
Which is both bright and clear." 

John Gilpin kissed his loving wife; 
M Overjoyed was he to find, 




Turning round his head, he saw 
Three customers come in 
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That though on pleasure she was bent, 
She had a frugal mind. 

The morning came, the chaise was brought, 
But yet was not allowed 
u To drive up to the door, lest all 

Should say that she was proud. 

So three doors off the chaise was stayed, 

Where they did all get in; 
Six precious souls, and all agog 
M To dash through thick and thin. 

Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 

Were never folk so glad, 
The stones did rattle underneath, 

As if Cheapside were mad. 

46 John Gilpin at his horse's side 

Seized fast the flowing mane. 
And up he got, in haste to ride, 
But soon came down again; 

For saddletree scarce reached had he, 
80 His journey to begin. 

When, turning rotmd his head, he saw 
Three customers come in. 

So down he came; for loss of time. 
Although it grieved him sore. 
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Yet loss of pence, ftill well he knew, 55 

Would trouble him much more. 

T was long before the customers 

Were suited to their mind, 
When Betty screaming came downstairs, 

''The wine is left behind!" eo 

"Good lack!" quoth he — "yet bring it me. 

My leathern belt likewise, 
In which I bear my trusty sword, 

When I do exercise." 

Now Mistress Gilpin (careful soul!) 6« 

Had two stone bottles fotmd, 
To hold the liquor that she loved, 

And keep it safe and sovmd. 

Each bottle had a curling ear, 

Through which the belt he drew, 70 

And hung a bottle on each side, 

To make his balance true. 

Then over aU, that he might be 

Equipped from top to toe, 
His long red cloak, well brushed and neat, tb 

He manfully did throw. 

Now see him mounted once again 
Upon his nimble steed, 



VI-18 
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Ftill slowly pacing o'er the stones, 
M With caution and good heed. 

But finding soon a smoother road 

Beneath his well-shod feet, 
The snorting beast began to trot. 

Which galled him in his seat/ 

M So, " Fair and softly, " John he cried, 

But John he cried in vain; 
That trot became a gallop soon. 
In spite of curb and rein. 

So stooping down, as needs he must 
10 Who cannot sit upright, 

He grasped the mane with both his hands, 
And eke with all his might. 

His horse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 
•I What thing upon his back had got 

Did wonder more and more. 

Away went Gilpin, neck or naught; 

Away went hat and wig; 
He little dreamt, when he set out, 
100 Of running such a rig. 

The wind did blow, the cloak did fly. 
Like streamer long and gay, 
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Till, loop and button failing both, 
At last it flew away. 

Then might all people well discern io« 

The bottles he had slung; 
A bottle swinging at each side. 

As hath been said or sung. 

The dogs did bark, the children screamed, 

Up flew the windows all; 110 

And every soul cried out, ''Well done!" 
As loud as he could bawl. 

Away went Gilpin — who but he? 

His fame soon spread around; 
'* He carries weight ! " '' He rides a race! " m 

** 'Tis for a thousand pound!" 

And still, as fast as he drew near, 

'Twas wonderful to view. 
How in a trice the ttntipike men 

Their gates wide open threw. iso 

And now, as he went bowing down 

His reeking head full low. 
The bottles twain behind his back 

Were shattered at a blow. 

Down ran the wine into the road, lu 

Most piteous to be seen, 
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Which made his horse's flanks to smoke 
As they had basted been. 

But still he seemed to carry weight, 
ISO With leathern girdle braced; 

For all might see the bottle-necks 
Still dangling at his waist 

Thus all through merry Islington 
These gambols he did play, 
1S6 Until he came unto the Wash 

Of Edmonton so gay; 

And there he threw the Wash about 

On both sides of the way, 
Just like unto a trundling mop, 
140 Or a wild goose at play. 

At Edmonton his loving wife 

From the balcony spied 
Her tender husband, wondering much 

To see how he did ride. 

« 

us ''Stop, Stop, John Gilpin! — Here's the house!** 

They all at once did cry; 
"The dinner waits, and we are tired"; — 
Said Gilpin— ''So am I!'' 

But yet his horse was not a whit 
iM Inclined to tarry there! 
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For why? — his owner had a house 
Full ten miles off, at Ware. 

So like an arrow swift he flew, 
Shot by an archer strong; 
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"5/o/>, stop^ John Gilpin! Here's the house!'' 

So did he fly — which brings me to 
The middle of my song. 

Away went Gilpin, out of breath, 

And sore against his will. 
Till at his friend the calender's 

His horse at last stood still. 



166 
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The calender, amazed to see 

His neighbor in such trim, 
Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate, 

And thus accosted him: 

m "What news? what news? your tidings tell; 

Tell me you must and shall — 
Say why bareheaded you are come, 
Or why you come at all?" 

Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit^ 
t7o And loved a timely joke; 

And thus imto the calender 
In merry guise he spoke: 

''I came because your horse would come. 
And, if I well forebode, 
176 My hat and wig will soon be here, — 

They are upon the road." 

The calender, right glad to find 

His friend in merry pin, 
Returned him not a single word, 
180 But to the house went in; 

Whence straight he came with hat and wig; 

A wig that flowed behind, 
A hat not much the worse for wear. 

Each comely in its kind. 
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He held them up, and in his ttim iss 

Thus showed his ready wit, 
" My head is twice as big as yours, 

They therefore needs must fit. 

"But let me scrape the dirt away 

That hangs upon your face; im 

And stop and eat, for well you may 

Be in a hvmgry case." 

Said John, ''It is my wedding day; 

And all the world would stare, 
If wife should dine at Edmonton, los 

And I should dine at Ware." 

So turning to his horse, he said, 

''I am in haste to dine; 
'Twas for your pleasure you came here. 

You shall go back for mine." mo 

Ah, luckless speech, and bootless boast! 

For which he paid full dear; 
For, while he spake, a braying ass 

Did sing most loud and clear; 

Whereat his horse did snort, as he m« 

Had heard a lion roar. 
And galloped off with all his might. 

As he had done before. 
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Away went Gilpin, and away 
sio Went Gilpin's hat and wig: 

* He lost them sooner than at first; 
For why? — they were too big. 

Now Mistress Gilpin, when she saw 
Her husband posting down 
915 Into the country far away. 

She pulled out half a crown; 

And thus unto the youth she said 

That drove them to the Bell, 
''This shall be yours, when you bring back 
MO My husband safe and well/' 

The youth did ride, and soon did meet 

John coming back amain: 
Whom in a trice he tried to stop, 

By catching at his rein; 

m But not performing what he meant. 

And gladly would have done. 
The frighted steed he frighted more. 
And made him faster run. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
980 Went postboy at his heels. 

The postboy's horse right glad to miss 
The lumbering of the wheels. 
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Six gentlemen upon the road, 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 
With postboy scampering in the rear, m 

They raised the hue and cry: 

' ' Stop thief ! stop thief ! — a highwayman ! ' ' 

Not one of them was mute; 
And all and each that passed that way 

Did join in the pursuit. no 

And now the turnpike gates again 

Flew open in short space; 
The tollmen thinking, as before. 

That Gilpin rode a race. 

And so he did, and won it too, sis 

For he got first to town; 
Nor stopped till where he had got up 

He did again get down. 

Now let us sing, Long live the king! 

And Gilpin, long live he! 250 

And when he next doth ride abroad 

May I be there to see ! 

Glossary. Trainband; eke; Bell of Edmonton; calender; frugal; 

agog; Cheapside; saddletree; gates; Islington; Wash; Ware; 

comely; bootless. 
Study. This poem is one of the great masterpieces of humor 

in English literature. It is written in the old ballad style, 

and uses many old turns of expression. 
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Read, first, for the story: (i) The decision to take a holiday, 
(2) the preparations for the journey, (3) Gilpin delayed, 
(4) the ride out, (5) the ride back. What hints do you get 
of Gilpin's pride in the early stanzas? Does his desire to 
appear in great style make his adventure all the more ludi- 
crous? Point out the happenings that amuse you most. 
Do you join in the last wish? 



WILLIAM COWPER 

Cowper, bom in 1731, was the son of an English clergy- 
man. He was a very sensitive, shy, and delicate child, and 
these qualities clung to him all through life. Such a nature 
is not likely to find this life a bed of roses, and Cowper was 

6 totally unfit to play a man's part in the world. 

When he was six years old his mother died. Many- 
years after he told of his feelings at that time in the poem 
called, '*Upon the Receipt of My Mother's Picture." 
Some one has said that more tears have been shed over 

10 that little poem than over any other ever written. In 
the brutal schools of his day Cowper was the victim of 
the bullies, his timid spirit was crushed, and he was made 
miserable. 

For some years he studied law, but when the time came 

i« for him to face a public test for an oflSce to which he aspired 
the matter weighed so upon his mind that he became insane. 
After some time in an asylum he went to live with a family 
named Unwin. To the devoted care of Mrs. Unwin we prob- 
ably owe whatever of value that Cowper accomplished. His 

20 life was spent in caring for his pets, writing poetry, trans- 
lating Homer, and writing letters to his friends. There were 
many attacks of depression, and one more serious attack 
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of insanity brought on by religious excitement. Cowper 
died in 1800. 

25 His friends recognized the genius present in Cowper 
and encouraged him to write. When he demanded a sub- 
ject a cultivated lady whimsically suggested that he write 
a poem on the sofa. This was a new piece of furniture 
just coming into use at the time. Cowper at once pro- 

aoceeded to write The Sofa, and was so impressed with 
the idea that poetry could be found in very common 
things that he added to it imtil it grew into the very long 
work called The Task. This title was probably chosen 
because of the way the poem was called into being. 

« The same lady one evening told him the story of John 
Gilpin as the subject for a ballad. All the night follow- 
ing bursts of laughter and chuckles were heard coming 
from the poet's room. Next morning at breakfast he 
read to his friends this famous poem by which he is best 

<o known to-day. Not only did the telling of the story to 

Cowper cure him of a fit of **the blues,*' but in the form 

in which he gave it to the world it has gone on making 

readers merry ever since, and will continue to do so. 

Two other well-known poems are the verses on Alex- 

«ander Selkirk, given on a following page, imder the title 
"Solitude,'* and **The Castaway," the last poem he wrote. 
In this last Cowper describes himself in the form of a sailor 
washed overboard and perishing in the wide ocean in sight 
of kind friends who are not able to help him. It is a pathetic 

fio picture of Cowper's feeling of his helplessness in life. 

In the church hymnals are found many hymns by 
Cowper. Among those best known are the hymns be- 
ginning ''God moves in a mysterious way His wonders 
to perform," and **0h! for a closer walk with God." 
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ALEXANDER SELKIRK 

RICHARD STEELE 

Under the title of this paper, I do not think it 
foreign to my design to speak of a man bom in Her 
Majesty's dominions, and relate an adventtire in 
his life so uncommon that it's doubtful whether 
the like has happened to any other of the human s 
race. The person I speak of is Alexander Selkirk, 
whose name is famiUar to men of curiosity from the 
fame of his having lived four years and four months 
alone in the island of Juan Fernandez. 

I had the pleasure frequently to converse with the lo 
man soon after his arrival in England, in the year 
171 1. It was matter of great curiosity to hear him, 
as he is a man of good sense, give an account of the 
different revolutions in his own mind in that long 
solitude. When we consider how painful absence is 
from company, for the space of but one evening, is 
to the generality of mankind, we may have a sense 
how painful this necessary and constant solitude was 
to a man bred a sailor, and ever accustomed to enjoy 
and suffer, eat, drink, and sleep, and perform all offices 20 
of life in fellowship and company. 

He was put ashore from a leaky vessel, with the 
captain of which he had an irreconcilable difference; 
and he chose rather to take his fate in this place than 
in a crazy vessel under a disagreeable commander, ss 
His portion was a sea chest, his wearing -clothes and 
bedding, a firelock, a poimd of gimpowder, a large 
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quantity of bullets, a flint and steel, a few pounds of 
tobacco, a hatchet, a knife, a kettle, a Bible, and other 

•0 books of devotion; together with pieces that concerned 
navigation, and his mathematical instruments. 

Resentment against his officer, who had ill-used 
him, made him look forward on this change of life 
as the more eligible one, till the instant in which he 

86 saw the vessel put oflE; at which moment his heart 
yearned within him, and melted at the parting with 
his comrades and aU human society at once. He had 
in provisions for the sustenance of life but the quan- 
tity of two meals. The island aboimding only with 

40 wild goats, cats, and rats, he judged it most probable 
that he should find more immediate and easy relief 
i3y finding shellfish on the shore than seeking game 
with his gim. 

He accordingly found great quantities of turtle, 

46 whose flesh is extremely delicious, and of which he 
frequently ate very plentifully on his first arrival, 
till it grew disagreeable to his stomach, except in 
jellies. The necessities of hunger and thirst were his 
greatest diversions from the reflections on his lonely 

50 condition. 

When those appetites were satisfied, the desire of 
society was as strong a call upon him, and he appeared 
to himself least necessitous when he wanted every- 
thing; for the supports of his body were easily at- 

wtained, but the eager longings for seeing again the 
face of man, during the interval of craving bodily 
appetites, were hardly supportable. He grew dejected, 
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He grew thoroughly reconciled to his condition 

langtdd, and melancholy, scarce able to refrain from 
doing himself violence, till by degrees, by the force of 
reason, and frequent reading the Scriptures and turn- oo 
ing his thoughts upon the study of navigation, after 
the space of eighteen months he grew thoroughly 
reconciled to his condition. 

When, he had made this conquest, the vigor of 
his health, disengagement from the world, a con- 66 
stant cheerful, serene sky, and a temperate air made 
his life one continual feast, and his being much more 
joyful than it had before been irksome. He, now 
taking delight in everything, made the hut in which 
he lay, by ornaments which he cut down from a 70 
spacious wood on the side of which it was situated, 
the most delicious bower, fanned with continual 
breezes and gentle aspirations of wind, that made 
his repose after the chase equal to the most sensual 
pleasures. 

I forgot to observe that during the time of his 
dissatisfaction monsters of the deep, which frequently 
lay on the shore, added to the terrors of his solitude — 
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the dreadful bowlings and voices seemed too terrible 

80 to be made for human ears; but upon the recovery 
of his temper he could with pleasure not only hear 
their voices, but approach the monsters themselves 
with great intrepidity. He speaks of sea lions, whose 
jaws and tails were capable of seizing or breaking 

86 the limbs of a man if he approached them. 

But at that time his spirits and life were so high 
that he could act so regularly and unconcerned that, 
merely from being unruffled in himself, he killed them 
with the greatest ease imaginable; for observing that 

90 though their jaws and tails were so terrible, yet the 
animals being mighty slow in working themselves 
round, he had nothing to do but place himself exactly 
opposite to their middle, and as close to them as 
possible, and he dispatched them with his hatchet 

95 at will. 

The precaution which he took against want in case 
of sickness was to lame kids when very young, so 
that they might recover their health, but never be 
capable of speed. These he had in great numbers 

100 about his hut; and as he was himself in full vigor, 
he could take at full speed the swiftest goat rtmning 
up a promontory, and never failed of catching them 
but on a descent. 

His habitation was extremely pestered with rats, 

105 which gnawed his clothes and feet when sleeping. 
To defend himself against them, he fed and tamed 
numbers of young kittens, who lay about his bed and 
preserved him from the enemy. When his clothes 
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were quite worn out, he dried and tacked together 
the skins of' goats, with which he clothed himself, no 
and was inured to pass through woods, bushes, and 
brambles with as much carelessness and precipitance 
as any other animal. It happened once to him that, 
running on the summit of a hill, he made a stretch 
to seize a goat, with which, under him, he fell down us 
a precipice, and lay senseless for the space of three 
days, the length of which he measured by the moon's 
growth since his last observation. 

This manner of life grew so exquisitely pleasant 
that he never had a moment heavy upon his hands; 120 
his nights were untroubled and his days joyous, from 
the practice of temperance and exercise. It was his 
manner to use stated hours and places for exercises 
of devotion, which he performed aloud, in order to 
keep up the faculties of speech, and to utter himself 125 
with greater energy. 

When I first saw him, I thought, if I had not been 
let into his character and story, I could have discerned 
that he had been much separated from company, 
from his aspect and gesture ; there was a strong but 130 
cheerful seriousness in his looks, and a certain dis- 
regard to the ordinary things about him, as if he had 
been sunk in thought. When the ship which brought 
him off the island came in, he received them with 
the greatest indifference with relation to the prospect m 
of going off with them, but with great satisfaction in 
an opportimity to refresh and help them. 

The man frequently bewailed his return to the 

VI-19 
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world, which could not, he said, with all its enjoy- 
140 ments, restore him to the tranquillity of his solitude. 
Though I had frequently conversed with him, after 
a few months' absence he met me in the street; and 
though he spoke to me, I could not recollect that I 
had seen him — familiar discourse in this town had 
145 taken off the loneliness of his aspect, and quite altered 
the air of his face. 

This plain man's story is a memorable example 
that he is happiest who confines his wants to natural 
necessities, and he that goes further in his desires 
160 increases his wants in proportion to his acquisitions; 
or, to use his own expression, ''I am now worth eight 
hundred pounds, but shall never be so happy as when 
I was not worth a farthing.'* 

From ''The Englishman.'' 

Glossary. Alejtander Selkirk; Juan Fernandez; revolutions; 
irreconcilable; firelock; flint and steel; eligible; navigation; 
irksome; inured; pounds; farthing. 

Study. Why does the author think people will be interested in 
the story he has to tell? Suppose Selkirk had had some 
companion along with him; would that have made us any 
the less curious? Fix clearly in mind the facts of his sojourn 
on the island: (i) why he was put ashore, (2) what he took 
with him, (3) how he felt at parting from his comrades, (4) 
what the two great desires of his nature were when left alone, 
(s) the details of his life on the island, (6) his rescue. What 
results of his experience did Steele think he noticed in the man? 
Do you understand how one's experiences can alter *'the air 
of his face'-? Illustrate. What lesson does Steele draw 
from the story he has told? 
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SOLITUDE 

WILLIAM COWPER 

I am monarch of all I siirvey, 

My right there is none to dispute, 

From the center all roimd to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 

solitude! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 

Better -dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place. 

1 am out of humanity's reach, 

I must finish my journey alone, 
Never hear the sweet music of speech, — 

I start at the soimd of my own. 
The beasts that roam over the plain, 

My form with indifference see; 
They are so unacquainted with man. 

Their tameness is shocking to me. 

Society, friendship, and love. 

Divinely bestowed upon man. 
Oh, had I the wings 'of a dove. 

How soon would I taste you again! 
My sorrows I then might assuage, 

In the ways of religion and truth, 
Might learn from the wisdom of age. 

And be cheered by the sallies of youth. 
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n Religion! what treasure untold 

Resides in that heavenly word! 
More precious than silver and gold, 
Or all that this earth can afford. 
But the sound of the church-going bell 
80 These valleys and rocks never heard, 

Never sighed at the sound of a knell. 
Or smiled when a Sabbath appeared. 

Ye winds, that have made me your sport, 
Convey to this desolate shore 
80 Some cordial, endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit no more. 
My friends, — do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought after me? 
Oh, tell me I yet have a friend, 
40 Though a friend I am never to see. 

How fleet is a glance of the mind! 

Compared with the speed of its flight, 
The tempest itself lags behind, 

And the swift-winged arrows of light. 
15 When I think of my own native land, 

In a moment I seem to be there; 
But alas! recollection at hand 

Soon hurries me back to despair. 

But the sea fowl has gone to her nest, 
60 The beast is laid down in his lair. 

Even here is a season of rest, 
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And I to my cabin repair. 
There's mercy in every place, 

And mercy, encouraging thought! 
Gives even affliction a grace, si 

And reconciles man to his lot. 

Glossary. Assuage; sallies. 

Study. Recall the evidences of loneliness and homesickness in 
the preceding story. Does this poem seem to express what 
the solitary man would feel while in one of his gloomy moods? 
State clearly the thought expressed in the first stanza. Show 
in order how each of the next five stanzas illustrates this 
thought. Out of what reflections in the last stanza does 
the speaker get encouragement and peace? Does this poem 
throw any light on why people crowd together in towns and 
cities, and prefer to live and work in groups rather than alone? 



ROBINSON CRUSOE BUILDS A BOAT 

DANIEL DEFOE 

My head ran mightily upon the thought of get- 
ting over to the shore. 

Now I wished for my boy Xury, and the long- 
boat with the shoulder-of-mutton sail, with which I 
sailed above a thousand miles on the coast of Africa; 5 
but this was in vain. Then I thought I would go 
and look at our ship's boat, which, as I have said, 
was blown up upon the shore a great way, in the 
storm, when we were first cast away. She lay almost 
where she did at first, but not quite; and was turned, lo 
by the force of the waves and the winds, almost 
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bottom Upward, against a high ridge of beachy rough 
sand, but no water about her, as before. 

If I had had hands to have refitted her, and to 

whave launched her into the water, the boat would 
have done well enough, and I might have gone back 
into the Brazils with her easily enough; but I might 
have foreseen that I could no more turn her, and 
set her upright upon her bottom, than I could remove 

20 the island. However, I went to the woods, and cut 
levers and rollers, and brought them to the boat, 
resolved to try what I could do; suggesting to myself 
that if I could but turn her down, I might easily 
repair the damage she had received, and she would 

26 be a very good boat, and I might go to sea in her 
very easily. 

I spared no pains, indeed, in this piece of fruit- 
less toil, and spent, I think, three or four weeks about 
it. At last, finding it impossible to heave it up with 

80 my little strength, I fell to digging away the sand, 
to undermine it, and so to make it fall down, setting 
pieces of wood to thrust and guide it right in the 
fall. But when I had done this, I was unable to stir 
it up again, or to get under it, much less to move it 

85 forward towards the water; so I was forced to give 
it over. And yet, though I gave over the hopes of 
the boat, my desire to venture over for the main 
increased, rather than decreased, as the means for 
it seemed impossible. 

40 This at length put me upon thinking whether it 
was not possible to make myself a canoe, or periagua. 
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such as the natives of those climates make, even 
without tools, or, as I might say, without hands, viz., 
of the trunk of a great tree. This I not only 
thought possible, but easy, and pleased myself ex-4» 
tremely with the thought of making it, and with my 
having much more convenience for it than any of 
the negroes or Indians; but not at all considering the 
particular inconveniences which I lay under more 
than the Indians did, viz., want of hands to movew 
it, when it was made, into the water, a difficulty 
much harder for me to surmount than all the con- 
sequences of want of tools could be to them. For 
what was it to me, that when I had chosen a vast 
tree in the woods, I might with much trouble cut as 
it down, if, after I might be able with my tools to 
hew and dub the outside into the proper shape of a 
boat, and bum or cut out the inside to make it hol- 
low, so to make a boat of it; if, after all this, I must 
leave it just there where I foimd it, and was notw 
able to launch it into the water? 

One would have thought I could not have had 
the least reflection upon my mind of my circumstance 
while I was making this boat, but I should have imme- 
diately thought how I should get it into the sea;«5 
but my thoughts were so intent upon my voyage 
over the sea in it that I never once considered how 
I should get it oflE the land, and it was really, in its 
own nature, more easy for me to guide it over forty- 
five miles of sea than about forty-five fathoms of 70 
land, where it lay, to set it afloat in the water. 
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I went to work upon this boat the most like a 
fool that ever man did who had any of his senses 
awake. I pleased myself with the design, without 

76 determining whether I was ever able to undertake 
it. Not but that the difficulty of launching my boat 
came often into my head; but I put a stop to my 
own inquiries into it, by this foolish answer which 
I gave myself, ''Let's first make it; I'll warrant I'll 

80 find some way or other to get it along when 't is done." 

This was a most preposterous method; but the 

eagerness of my fancy prevailed, and to work I went. 

I felled a cedar tree: I question much whether Solomon 

ever had such a one for the building of the Temple 

85 at Jerusalem. It was five feet ten inches diameter at 
the lower part next the stump, and four feet eleven 
inches diameter at the end of twenty-two feet, after 
which it lessened for a while, and then parted into 
branches. It was not without infinite labor that I 

90 felled this tree. I was twenty days hacking and 
hewing it at the bottom; I was fourteen more getting 
the branches and limbs, and the vast spreading head 
of it cut off, which I hacked and hewed through 
with ax and hatchet, and inexpressible labor. After 

98 this, it cost me a month to shape it and dub it to 
a proportion, and to something like the bottom of 
a boat, that it might swim upright as it ought to 
do. It cost me near three months more to clear the 
inside, and work it so as to make an exact boat of 

100 it. This I did, indeed, without fire, by mere mallet 
and chisel, and by the dint of hard labor, till I had 
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brought it to be a very handsome periagua^ and big 
enough to have carried six and twenty men, and 
consequently big enough to have carried me and all 
my cargo. k 







Many a weary stroke it had cost 

When I had gone through this work, I was extremely 
deUghted with it. The boat was really much bigger 
than I ever saw a canoe or periagua that was made 
of one tree, in my life. Many a weary stroke it had 
cost, you may be sure; and there remained nothing no 
but to get it into the water; and had I gotten it into 
the water, I make no question but I should have 
begim the maddest voyage, and the most tmlikely 
to be performed, that was ever imdertaken. 
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116 But all my devices to get it into the water failed 
me, though they cost me infinite labor too. It lay 
about one himdred yards from the water, and not 
more; but the first inconvenience was, it was uphill 
towards the creek. Well, to take away this discour- 

130 agement, I resolved to dig into the surface of the earth, 
and so make a declivity. This I began, and it cost 
me a prodigious deal of pains; but who grudges pains 
that have their deliverance in view? But when this 
was worked through, and this difficulty managed, it 

126 was still much at one, for I could no more stir the 
canoe than I could the other boat. 

Then I measured the distance of ground, and 
resolved to cut a dock or canal, to bring the water 
up to the canoe, seeing I could not bring the canoe 

uodown to the water. Well, I began this work; and 
when I began to enter into it, and calculate how deep 
it was to be dug, how broad, how the stuff to be 
thrown out, I found that by the number of hands I 
had, being none but my own, it must have been ten 

186 or twelve years before I should have gone through 
with it; for the shore lay high, so that at the upper 
end it must have been at least twenty feet deep; so 
at length, though with great reluctancy, I gave this 
attempt over also. 

140 This grieved me heartily; and now I saw, though 
too late, the folly of beginning a work before we cotint 
the cost, and before we judge rightly of our own 
strength to go through with it. 

From ''Robinson Crusoe.'* 
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Glossary. Xury; longboat; shoulder-of-mutton sail; main; 
periagua; dub; preposterous; reluctancy. 

Study. From the preceding selection explain why Robinson's 
**head ran mightily'* upon the thought of getting away 
from his island. What plan did he first decide upon, and 
why did he give it up? What effect did this first failure 
have upon his desire to escape? What scheme did he hit 
upon next? What important problem did he fail to figure 
out? How does he account for not considering this problem 
more carefully? Explain the making of the boat. What 
efforts did he make to laimch it? What lesson does he sug- 
gest as a result of his experience? Does it seem to you 
likely that one could really be as shortsighted as Crusoe was? 



DANIEL DEFOE 

Robinson Crusoe is one of the books that every- 
body is supposed to know about. Its author was the son 
of a butcher named Foe, .and he was forty years of age 
before he added the two letters that made his name Defoe. 
He was bom in London, probably in 1661. He was edu- « 
cated for the nonconformist ministry, which means that he 
belonged to one of the numerous sects outside the estab- 
lished or English church. 

While Defoe was always preaching with his pen he 
does not seem to have done much of it in the pulpit. He w 
engaged in various small businesses, was a trooper, became 
a bankrupt, an accountant, and finally fotmd his place 
as a pamphleteer. In Defoe's time there were no news- 
papers such as we now have. If a man or a party had a 
cause to maintain he put his argument into a small pam- w 
phlet for distribution among the people. Many of the best 
writers of the day were thus drawn into the service of 
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the political parties, and some of them were willing to 
accept such service without regard to their own views on 
the questions at issue. Defoe was one of the greatest of » 
these pamphlet writers. In this work he developed the 
easy and flowing style that every newspaper writer covets. 
In 1702 Defoe wrote a pamphlet in which he satirized 
the methods used in opposing the nonconformists. For 
this he was prosecuted and condemned to the pillory. «« 
But the people, instead of coming to gloat over his shame, 
came in crowds to bring flowers and to show their approval 
of the stand he had taken. To avoid having him made 
a hero, his persecutors hurried him to Newgate prison. 
Here he passed his time issuing a popular paper and get- «> 
ting acquainted with the careers of various rogues and 
criminals. Out of this knowledge he made many of his 
stories of criminal and outcast life. He also turned it to 
account by entering the service of the government as a 
spy, a fact that rendered him very unpopular when dis-3« 
covered many years later. Defoe died in obscurity in 1731. 

Nearly all of Defoe's two htmdred fifty works in prose 
and verse are now forgotten. But one of them retains 
its popularity after nearly two hundred years. It has 
been translated into all the languages of modem Europe, <o 
as well as many others. This book, Robinson Crusoe, 
appeared in 17 19 when Defoe was fifty-eight years of age. 
It is the story of a man who, after a shipwreck, came ashore 
alone on a small island oflE the coast of South America. 
How he contrived to get along, what he thought, his strange « 
adventures, his plans for escape, are all told so well that we 
feel sure as we read that it all must have happened just 
so. Defoe had an amazing power of ** lying like the truth.'' 

Dr. Samuel Johnson said that there were only three 
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» books that he cotdd wish to be longer: Don Quixote, 
The Pilgrim's ProgresSy and Robinson Crusoe. The only 
way to make up for its not being longer is to riead the book 
over and over, and this is what most readers want to do. 

THE BUILDERS 

EBENEZER ELLIOTT 

Spring, summer, autumn, winter. 

Come dtily, as of old; 
Winds blow, sims set, and morning saith, 

''Ye hills, put on your gold." 

s The song of Homer liveth. 

Dead Solon is not dead; 
Thy splendid name, Pythagoras, 
O'er realms of sims is spread. 

But Babylon and Memphis 
10 Are letters traced in dust: 

Read them, earth's tyrants! ponder well 
The might in which ye trust! 

They rose, while all the depths of guilt 
Their vain creators sounded; 
» They fell, because on fraud and force 

Their comer-stones were foimded. 

Truth, mercy, knowledge, justice. 

Are powers that ever stand; 
They build their temples in the soul, 
ao And work with God's right hand. 
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Glossary. Homer; Solon; Pythagoras; Babylon; Memphis. 

Study. What point about the seasons is brought out in stanza i ? 
Is the new spring any older or less attractive and life-giving 
because so many springs have been and passed away? In 
what sense are the great persons mentioned in stanza 2 still 
living? What contrast with these is stated in stanza 3? 
To what is this different result due? What is the principle 
upon which real greatness is founded, as stated in stanza 5 ? 
What warning does this little poem sound to the modem 
world? 
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THE GLOSSARY 

[In this word list only those meanings are given which the words have in 
the selections in which they appear. Keep in mind that this is often only 
one of the many meanings a word may have. The pronunciation is indicated 
according to the system used in Webster* s New International Dictionary 
(19 lo). This glossary is intended to furnish in compact form the help that 
a pupil may need for immediate use in understanding the selections. To 
that end it has some of the features of an encyclopedia as well as of a dic- 
tionary. Attention is called especially to the fact that a brief identifying 
note is given on every author from whom selections are taken. The glossary 
is not to take the place of more extended reference books, but is to serve as 
a sort of "first aid" to the pupils.] 



Ab^ot of Can'terbury. The pri- 
mate or head of the Church of 
England. 

AbHbott, Charles Conrad. (1843—.) 
An American naturalist and pop- 
ular writer on science. 

A^bou ben A^dhem (a'b65 bSn a'dSm) . 
The hero of Leigh Hunt's poem of 
the same name. 

abyss^ (dbfe')- Space so great it 
cannot be measured. 

accord' (akdrd')- Agreement. 

ac cou'ter ments {d koo'ter m^ntz) . 
Arms; trappings. 

ac'quiesce' (&k'wlgsO. Agree; con- 
sent to. 

"Adrian's Mole" (a'drfdfnz mol). 
The mausoleum or tomb of Hadrian 
(or Adrian) on the west bank of the 
Tiber in Rome. 

a'gita'to (a'j6ta'tO). In a hurried 
manner. 

a gog'. Eager. 

a lacke' (d l&k'). An exclamation of 
regret. 

alb and cope (&lb). A long vest- 
ment, usually of white, over which 
a loose cape or cloak (cope) is 
worn. 

alert' (dhirt'). Ready; vigilant. 

alms (amz). Anything given to 
relieve the poor. 

a main'. In great haste. 



am'ethyst (&m'6thlst). A stone of 
purple or bluish-violet color. 

Ami'cis, Edmon'do dc (da ame'- 
ches). ( 1 846-1 908.) An Italian 
writer and traveler. 

An'glo-Sax'on (at)'gl6). A person 
descended from the early Anglo- 
Saxons. Now used generally to 
mean a member of the English 
people. 

anon. At once. 

apoth'ecary (dp6th'6kir!). One 
who prepares and sells drugs. 

ap pall'ing (d pdVing), Striking with 
terror. 

"Ara'bian Nights." A famous book 
of Eastern stories. 

ar'able (Sr'db'l). Suitable for cul- 
tivation. 

arch'ness (arch'nSs). Sly humor. 

ar'dor (ar'der). Enthusiasm. 

Ar'ma ged'don (ar'md ged'on). The 
name of the great final battle to 
be fought between the forces of 
good and evil. See Revelations, 
xvi, 16. 

Arnold, Sir Edwin. (1832- 1904.) 
An English poet. 

as suage (d swaj'). To soothe. 

Au'dubon (6'dd6b6n), John James. 
A great American ornithologist, or 
student of birds. 

au'gurs (6'gttrz). Official fortune 
tellers or diviners of ancient times. 
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Bab'ylon (babtWn). An ancient 
city in the Euphrates valley in 
Asia, noted for its luxury and 
magnificence. 

Bahaman (bdha'mdn). Referring 
to that portion of the ocean 
between Cuba and the Bahama 
Islands. 

bal^sam (b61's<Sm). A kind of tree. 

ban (b&n). A curse; condemnation. 

Ba'ra ta'ri a (ba'rd ta'rfe d) . The 
island city of which Sancho Panza 
was made governor. 

bards (bardz). Poets; singers of the 
brave deeds of heroes. 

Barton Mun chau^sen (miin chd'z^). 
The pretended author of a book 
of travels filled with marvelous 
stories. 

bar'ricadc' (bar'lkad'). To ob- 
struct. 

baubles (b6'b'lz). Mere showy tri- , 

bedighf (b6dlt'). Dressed. 
Bee^tiboven (bsftOv&a). A famous 

Prussian musical composer. 
BeU of Ed'monton {M'miin tiin) . 

The name of an inn in Cowper's 

"John Gilpin." Edmonton is in 

the northern part of London. 
Berk^shire (biirk'sher). A county in 

Middle England. 
bin. An old form of the verb "be," 

meaning in this case "is." 
biv'ouacked (blv'w&kt). Encamped. 
blade. A conceited young man. 
Blan'chette' (blaN'shfit'). The name 

of M. Seguin's goat. 
blaze. To indicate a road by chip- 
ping off pieces of bark from trees. 
bla^zoned (bla'z'nd). Displayed in 

brilliant colors. 
blub'ber. The fat of whales. 
Bonn (b6n). A university town in 

Prussia. 
bon'ny. Pretty. 
boon. A favor. 
Boone, DanieL (i 735-1 820.) An 

American explorer and early settler 

of Kentucky. 
boot. A place for baggage at either 

end of a stagecoach. 



bootless. Useless; unavailing. 

bouts. Turns or rounds in a contest. 

bowie knives (bo'{). Long knives 
much used by hvmters, and for 
fighting at dose quarters. 

braced (brast). Fastened in place. 

BradMock. The English general 
commanding the army which was 
ambushed and totally defeated by 
the French and Indians near what 
is now Pittsburgh, in 1755. 

brawl. Wrangle; the noise of water 
running over stones. 

brew'sters (bra'sterz). Brewers. 

Bri aureus (bna'rfetfe). A hundred- 
handed giant in ancient mythology. 

Brif on (brit'iin). An Englishman. 

broach (brOch). Mention. 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett (i 806- 
186 1.) An English poet, wife of 
Robert Browning. 

Browning, Robert (1812-1889.) An 
English poet. 

Bruhl (brOl). A city in Prussia. 

Bnins'wick (brunz'^^). Title of an 
English dukedom. 

Bryant, William Cullen. (1794-1878.) 
An American poet and editor. 

Buceph'alus (bft s€f'd Ws). The 
name of the celebrated war horse 
of Alexander the Great. 

buckler. A shield worn on the arm 
to protect the body. 

buff^coat'. An outer coat of leather, 
worn for defense. 

buhl (b<5&l). A kind of furniture 
decoration, in which shell and 
metal are inlaid in the wood. 

Bulfinch, Thomas, (i 796-1 867.) An 
American writer. 

buo/ant (boi'dnt). Cheerful; light- 
hearted. 

bur^den. A chorus; a song in uni- 
son. 

bur^gess es (b<ir'j€s ez). Magistrates 
of a city. 

Burroughs (biir'Oz), John. (1837 — .) 
An ^mierican naturalist and author. 

cai^tiffs (ka'ttfs). Base persons. 
cal'en der. One who pursues the 
business of glazing cloth. 
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Cam^bridge. One of the greatest and 
oldest of the English universities. 

cam^.e os. Gems carved in relief. 

campan^ulas (k&mp&n'&ldz). Bell- 
shaped flowers. 

Campbell (k&m'^), Thomas. (1777- 
1844.) A British poet. 

cant'ed. Turned at an angle. 

cant^ing. Pious in an affected or 
hypocritical sense. A term often 
appUed to the Puritans by the 
Royalists. 

cap'apie^ (k&p'dpe')- From head 
to foot. 

capitalist. A person possessing 
great wealth. 

cap^ti vat'ing. Charming. 

car'abineers' (k&r'dbtnerz'). Sol- 
diers armed with light rifles or 
muskets. 

Cannan, BHss. (1861 — .) Canadian 
poet. 

Carroll, Lewis, (i 832-1 898.) Pen 
name of Charles L. Dodgson, an 
English mathematician and writer. 

X)as^pian fount'ains. The sources 
of the rivers flowing into the 
Caspian Sea in Asia Minor. 

Catch^dicam' (kdch'6 d! k&m'). A 
spur of the Helvellyn Mountain in 
the Lake district of England. 

Cervantes Saavedra, de, Miguel 
(thSr van' tas sa'a va'dra) . ( 1 547- 
161 6.) Great Spanish novelist, 
author of Don Quixote. His name 
is generally given the English pro- 
ntmciation of ser vftn'tez. 

chafed (chaft). Disturbed, as by 
the action of waves dashing against 
the shore. (Often two syUables in 
poetry, as chaf'Sd.) 

chaff, banter; jesting talk. 

chais^es (shaz'Sz). Two-wheeled 
carriages, drawn by one horse. 

challced (chai'fet). With cup-shaped 
blossoms. 

chameleon (kd mel6 ii(n). A kind 
of lizard, with the power of chang- 
ing colors. * 

cham^ois (sh^ml). A small goatUke 
antdlope, living in high mountain 
regions, partictidarly in the Alps. 



char'tered (char't€rd). Hired for a 
special purf>ose. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey (jS^'rif chd'ser). 
(1340-1400.) The first great Eng- 
li^ poet, author of The Canter^ 
bury Tales. 

chaynes. Chains, the badges worn 
by serving men in households of 
high rank; hence, servants. 

Cheap^side' (chep'^d'). A famous 
street in London, formerly the site 
of markets and fairs, whence the 
name. 

check^ered. With alternating light 
and shade, an effect produced by 
the sunlight shining through the 
trees. 

Chei ris'o phus (ki r{s'6 fiifs). A 
Greek officer under Xenophon. 

Choc'taw. One of the nations or 
tribes of Indians. 

cir cul tous (s6r ka'l tits). Round- 
about. 

code (kod). A systematic arrange- 
ment of the law. 

CO in^ci dence. Condition of happen- 
ing at the same time, or in the same 
way. 

colloquy (k61'6kwi). Discussion; 
debate. 

Cologne^ (k6l0n'). A city on the 
Rhine, in Prussia. 

comely. Good-looking; suitable. 

con torrcd. Twisted out of shape. 

Cooper, James Fenimore. (1789- 
1 85 1.) An American novelist. 

cope (kOp). A ceremonial vestment, 
of cloak shape, worn in processions 
by high church dignitaries. 

Cork. A city in southeastern Ireland. 

corse (k6rs). A dead body. (An 
old word for corpse,) 

cou'reur' de bois (koo'riir' de bwa). 
One of the French Canadian 
pioneer hunters and trappers. 

Cowper (k5o'p€r), William. (1731- 
1800.) An English poet. 

coz'swain (kdk'swan). A sailor in 
charge of a boat and its crew, and 
who is usually the steersman. 

craft^ily. Skillfully; shrewdly. 

crone (krOn). An old female beggar. 
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crooned (kroSnd). Spoken in low, 
wailing tones, 

cro^sier (kro'zhgr). The pastoral 
staff of an abbot or bishop. 

crown. Head. 

cur^lews (kiirlOz). A variety of 
birds of the snipe family. 

Custoz'za (k(5os tod'za). A village 
a few miles from Verona, Italy, 
where in 1848 the Austrians de- 
feated the Sardinians. 

cyn'ic (sln'ik). One who sneers at 
himianity. 

Daudct (do'dSO, Alphonse. (1840- 
1897.) French novelist and jour- 
nalist. 

daunt^less. Fearless. 

Day of Judgment. The last day, 

. when man is finally judged. 

descent (de'sent). Comely; fairly 
good. 

de crep'it. Broken down by age or 
sickness. 

deere (der). Harm; injury. 

deflec^tions. Turnings aside from 
what is natural. 

Defoe, Daniel. (1661-1731.) Eng- 
lish novelist, and pamphlet writer. 

dessert (dSz'ert). Solitary; without 
life. 

Dickens, Charles. ( 1 8 1 2 - 1 8 7 o. ) 
An English novelist. 

diffidence (dlfldens). A want of 
confidence in one's self. 

din^gle. A small, secluded valley. 

dirge (d{irj). A funeral song. 

dis cord'ant. Clashing; lacking har- 
mony. 

dis crown'ing. Taking away power. 

dit'ty. A song. 

Dobson, Austin. (1840.) An English 
poet and critic. 

doc'tor. A very learned man. 

doffed (d6ft). Removed, as when 
one tips his hat. 

Don Quixote (d6n kwlk's6t). The 
hero of the celebrated romance of 
the same name. 

Dool kar^nein. The same as Alexan- 
der, or Iskander, a great rtder of 
the East. 



dow'er. Gift. 

dub. To smooth off, as with an ax. 

eke (ek). Also. 

El'do ra'do (Sl'dd ra'do). An imagi- 
nary city of fabulous wealth, 
located by the Spaniards some- 
where in South America 

Elf^and. Fairyland. 

el'i gi ble. Suitable. 

ell (§1). The English ell is a measure 
of forty-five inches. 

Elliott, Ebenezer. (1781-1849.) An 
English poet, called the "Corn- 
Law Rhymer." 

embat^tled. Drawn up in line of 
battle. 

cm'er aid. Green. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, (i 803-1 882.) 
An American essayist, poet, and 
philosopher. 

encore' (agkOr'). Once more; just 
as before. 

en'nui' (ag'nwe'). A weariness; 
tedium. 

Es'me ral'da (Ss'mi ral'da) . The 
name of a beautiful gypsy dancing 
girl in Victor Hugo's Notre Dame 
de Paris, She goes about with a 
pet goat. 

Euphra'tes (^fra'tez). An impor- 
tant river in Asia Minor. 

ev'o lu'tion. Movement. 

ewe'-necked' (a'ngkf). With a thin 
neck without much arch, resem- 
bling that of a sheep. 

ex'iles (Sk'sllz). Persons driven out 
from home. 

fain. Eager; desirous. 

fal'con-eyed'. Sharp-eyed or hawk- 
eyed. 

far'thing (far'thing). A small bronze 
English coin, worth half a cent in 
our money. 

fath'om. A measure of length con- 
taining six feet. 

Fav'osi'tes (fav'6si'tez). A kind of 
fossil coral with many-sided cells, 
resembling honeycomb. 

fe lic'i ty. Happiness. 

feuds (fadz). Quarrels. 
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fe'vered (fe'verd). Disturbed. 

Fields, James Thomas. (181 7-1 881.) 
An American publisher and author. 

fi na'le (£6 na'la). The closing move- 
ment of a piece of music. 

Finch, Francis Miles, (i 827-1907.) 
An American jurist and poet. 

Fins^bur y (f!nz'ber J). Now a bor- 
ough or division of London. For- 
merly the sporting ground of the 
middle classes. 

fire^lock'. An old-fashioned flint- 
lock gun. 

Fiske,John. (1842-1901.) An Amer- 
ican historian. 

Flan^ders. Formerly a district in 
western Europe, now included in 
France, Belgium, and The Nether- 
lands. 

flayed (flad). Stripped off. 

flint and steel. By striking sparks 
from the flint with the steel a fire 
could be started. 

flor'ins. Gold coins; the florin of 
Edward III was worth six shillings, 
or about $ i .50, in money of the time. 

flukes (fldoks). The lobes of a 
whale's tail. 

flur'ry. The spasms of a dying whale. 

fl]King. Fugitive from justice. 

fond'ling. Caressing. 

fond'ly. Tenderly; affectionately. 

for'feit (fbr'ftt). Lost for an offense 
or crime. 

for'mi da ble. Dreadful. 

forswear'. To deny, falsely, under 
oath. 

for'tuned (f6r't$nd). Happened. 

Foss, Sam Walter. (1858-1911.) An 
American librarian and poet. 

fowrer. A hunter of birds. 

fraught (fr6t). Filled. 

Frederick Barbarossa (bariDd r6s'd). 
Frederick I of Germany, who, ac- 
cording to the legend, is not dead 
but sleeping until such a time as 
he shall come forth and make 
Germany the chief among nations. 

fru'gal. Saving; economical. 

frustrated. Defeated; brought to 
naught. 

fur'bished. Scoured; polished. 



Gam'e lyn (gam'6 Hn). A character 
in the CSok's tale in Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales. 

Gamett, Richard. (1835-1906.) Eng- 
lish author and librarian. 

gates. Toll gates were constructed 
formerly at regular intervals along 
9 road to keep people from riding 
or driving through until the re- 
quired fee was paid. 

gaunt (gant). Barren; forbidding. 

geere. That which belongs to one; 
property. (Old form of gear.) 

Georgius Secundus (j6rj'fis). 
George II. 

giVbet (jlb'St). A sort of gallows, 
from which the condemned were 
hanged. 

gla'cial (gla'sh^) period. The ice 
age; the geological time immedi- 
ately preceding the present, during 
which ice covered a large portion 
of America and Europe. 

gloom'ing. Overshadowing. 

god'fath'er. A man who stands 
sponsor for a child at baptism. 

Go^ito (g6'6tO). A city on the 
Mincio River, in northern Italy. 

gorse (g6rs). Furze, an evergreen 
shrub with yellow flowers. 

Great Spirit The Indian's name for 
his god. 

"grend shawe." Green thicket. 

Grin goire' (griN gw^r'). Name of 
the poet to whom the story of 
"M. Seguin's Goat" is addressed. 

gro tesque' (gr6 tSsk'). Fantastic. 

gu^berna'tor (gQ'berna't^r). Gov- 
ernor. 

Gym'ni as G^m'n! ^s). A large city 
of ancient times, in Asia, probably 
on the Euphrates River. 

Hab'ersham (h&b'er sh^m). A 
county in Georgia. 

Hale, Nathan. (1755-1776.) An 
American patriot, executed by the 
British as a spy during the Revolu- 
tion. His last words were, "I 
only regret that I have but one 
life to give for my country." 

Hall. A county in Georgia. 
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handicapped. Placed at a disadvan- 
tage. 

hand^some. With plenty of property. 

har'dy. Brave. 

har poon'. A barbed spear used for 
kiUing whales. 

Hawker, Robert Stephen. (1803- 
1875.) An English poet •and 
churchman. 

haz'ard ous. Dangerous. 

heart^ies (har'tlz). Good fellows. 
(Used especially in addressing 
sailors.) 

Helvellyn (h^lvSl'fa). The most 
impressive of the Lake mountains, 
in northwestern England. 

Hemans, Felicia Browne (h^m'^nz). 
(1793-1835.) An English poet. 

her'mit (hiir'mlt). One who lives 
apart from the world. 

Highlands. The mountainous re- 
gion of Scotland, just across the 
border from England. 

Horger Dan'ske (dl'ger dan'skfe). 
The national hero of Denmark, 
who, according to the fable, sleeps 
until danger shall awaken him. 

Holmes, Oliver WendelL (1809- 
1894.) An American poet, essay- 
ist, novelist, and physician. 

horster (hol'stgr). Leather case for 
pistols. 

Ho^mer. The greatest of Grecian 
poets, author of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, 

Hood, Edwin Paxton. (i 820-1 885.) 
An English writer. 

Home, Richard Hengist. (1803- 
1 884.) An English poet and writer. 

Host The landlord of the Tabard 
Inn, who accompanied the pilgrims 
of The Canterbury Tales and direct- 
ed the entertainment on the way. 

Hum'boldt (hum'bolt). A county in 
northwestern California. 

hum^ming. Frothing. 

Hunt, Leigh, (i 784-1 859.) An Eng- 
lish poet, essayist, and critic. 

il limit a ble. Botmdless. 
immu^nity. A particular privilege 
of some kind. 



impe'rial (to pe'rif cd). Kingly; 
noble. 

im'proyise' Qfai'prftvlz'). To make 
up or compose on the spur of the 
moment, or as one goes along. 

in alien a ble (in al'yen a b'l). In- 
capable of being given up, or 
parted with. 

in com bus'ti ble. Not capable of 
being burned. 

Inde (Ind). An old or poetic form 
of India. 

indul^gence. Some freedom from 
the rules that bind others. 

in faf u a'ted. Taken up with, or 
possessed with a foolish notion of 
some kind. 

infer'nal (in f{ir'nol). Of a terrible 
nature; suitable to the lower re- 
gions. 

in'finite(n3[t). Boundless; without 
limit. 

Ingelow Gtn'jfe lo), Jean. (1820- 
1897.) English poet and novel- 
ist. 

in sip'id. Tasteless. 

in^tel lects. Powers of thinking. 

in^terlude (In'terlad). A part that 
comes between. 

in toKer a ble. Not to be endured. 

in^tricacy (In'trikdsl). Complexity. 

in ured' (in ard') . Hardened to some- 
thing which was at first very 
difficult or painful. 

irk^some. Tedious; wearisome. 

ir rec'on cU^a ble. Not capable of 
settlement. 

Isling ton ffzling tttn). A section of 
London. 

ivory shrilL A whistle of ivory. 

ja^cinths (ja'slnths). Gems of an 
orange color. 

jack boots. Large, heavy boots reach- 
ing above the knee. 

jaun ty (jan'ti). Gay; smart. 

Jim Smiley's frog. In Mark Twain's 
famous story of The Jumping 
Frog, the frog was filled with 
shot and his jumping powers 
sadly interfered with. 

joc^und (j6kfimd). Merry. 
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Jone. Old form for John or Joan. 

Jordan, David Starr. (1851— .) An 
American scientist, now president 
of Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

Josh'ua Q6sh'ftd). The leader of 
the Israelites in the invasion of 
Canaan. Qoshua x, 12 and 13.) 

Ju'an Fernan'dez Qob'dn feman'- 
dSz). A small island in the Pacific 
Ocean, 400 miles west of Chile. 

Keats, John (kets). (1795-1821.) 

An English poet. 
key bugle. A kind of bugle fitted 

with six keys. 
King James. The special reference 

is to James II, who reigned from 

1685 to 1688. 
King John. King of England from 

1199 to 1216. 
king's highway. A main public 

road. So called from the fact that 

public ownership was supposed to 

be exercised through the king. 
Kingsley, Charles. (1819-1875.) 

Ajq English novelist, poet, and 

oreacher. 
kiosk' (k66sk'). A Turkish open 

pavilion. 
knight-er'rantry (nit-Sr'^nt rX). The 

practice of wandering about in 

search of adventures. 

La Man'cha (la man'cha). An dd 

province in Spain. 
lamp. To light up. 
Lang, Andrew. (1844-1912.) An 

English essayist, poet, story-writer, 

and historian. 
Lanier, Sidney (Wner'). (1842- 

188 1.) An American poet, critic, 

and musician. 
la'pis laz'uli. A fine stone of deep 

azure color, 
laud'able (Idd'db'l). Praiseworthy. 
leg'acy. Something left behind. 
le'gibns (le'jiinz). Multitudes. 
liege men (lej). Vassals; devoted 

followers. 
lim'pid. Clear; transparent. 
Lincoln green. A cloth of the color 

of bright green leaves. 



Lisa>on (Hz'biJn) town. The capital 

of Portugal, scene of a terrible 

earthquake in 1755. 
list. Listen. (Obsolete, or poetical). 
liv'ery. A special dress or uniform 

worn by followers of a leader or 

person of rank. 
loath (loth). Unwilling. 
Loch'gyle' (l^K'gfl'). A lake in Scot- 

land. 
log'gerhead'. The upright piece of 

round timber, in a whaleboat, 

around which a turn of the line 

is taken to keep it from running 

out too fast. 
log'ic" (16j'&). Sotmd reasoning. 
log'ical (16j'Ik<a). Reasonable. 
London Tower. The ancient fortress 

of the city and prison for state 

offenders. Now one of the show 

places of London. 
long'boat'. The largest boat carried 

by a sailing vessel. 
long bow. The bow drawn by hand 

for shooting an arrow. 
Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth. 

(1807-1882.) An American poet. 
long syne (sin). Long since. 
lulla by' (lul' d bl' ). A song to quiet 

babes; a cradle song. 
lumba'go (Ifimba'go). Rheumatic 

pain in the small of the back. 
lures (iQrz). Decoys; enticements. 

madro^na (mddro'nyd). A' small 
evergreen tree of California. 

Mahony (ma'6 ni), Francis Sylvester. 
(1804- 1 866.) An Irish journalist, 
poet, and humorist, who wrote 
under the name of "Father Prout." 

main. The mainland or continent. 

maltreat'ed (mM tret'ed). Handled 
roughly. 

maneu^ver (md n<3&'ver). Method 
of working. 

manifest destiny. The fate or for- 
tune that is clearly ordained. 

manner (m3,n'er). A large estate. 

marge (marj). Margin; edge. 

Marxian (mdr'ldn). Maid Marian 
was Robin Hood's sweetheart and as 
page followed him into banishment. 
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marks. The boundaries of the field 
for a contest. 

mar'quis (mar'kw!s). A title of 
nobility. 

mart. Market, or place for trade. 

Ma^ry buds'. The old name for 
marigolds. 

mass. A portion of church service, 
celebrating the communion. 

match. The cord prepared to ignite 
the powder in old firearms. 

mau'so le^um (m6's6 le'um). An 
elaborate tomb. 

may. The hawthorn tree. 

Medu'sa (m6da'sd). In classical 
mythology one of the Gorgons, 
slain by Perseus. Her hair was 
said to have been turned into 
snakes by Athena. 

meer'schaums(mer'sh6mz). Tobac- 
co pipes of a fine claylike mineral. 

Mem^phis. The capital city of an- 
cient 'Egypt. 

mer'maid (m^ir'mad). A fabulous 
creature of the sea, with the upper 
part of the body like a woman, 
the lower part like a fish. 

Merrick, James, (i 720-1 769.) An 
English poet and scholar. 

Michael's hold. An ancient strong- 
hold on St. Michael's Mount, a 
rocky islet off the coast of Cornwall. 

Mi^das (mi'dds). A mythological 
king who was granted the power 
of turning everything he touched 
into gold. 

midge &nlj ) . A very small gnat or fly . 

Midge, the miller's son. One of the 
companions in Sherwood Forest of 
Robin Hood. In some versions of 
the story he is called Much. 

Miller, Joaquin (waken'). (1841- 
1913.) An American poet, whose 
real name was Cincinnatus Heine 
Miller. 

min^a rets (mlfn'd rSts). The slender 
towers of a mosque. 

Min^cio (men'cho). A river in north- 
em Italy. 

min^strels (mln'strelz). Poets who 
sang their verses to the accom- 
paniment of instruments. 



min^strel sy. Music. 

Mitchell, Agnes £. An American 

writer. 

mi'ter (ml'ter). The official head- 
dress of a bishop or other high 
church dignitary. 

mon' Dieu' (m6N'dyii'). A mild in- 
terjection, which literally means 
"My God!" 

M. Seguin (me syii' se gw&N'). The 
man who had no luck with goats. 
(M. is the abbreviation for Mon- 
sieur, the French equivalent for 
Mr.). 

Moore, Sir John, (i 761-1809.) A 
Scottish general, killed in the 
operations in Spain. 

moor'land. A broad expanse of 
waste, sandy ground. 

mo^ri on (mO'rl 6n). A kind of open 
helmet. 

morons. An old English dance com- 
mon in pageants and May games. 

Mos'cow. An important city in 
Russia. 

Mountains of the Moon. Real moun- 
tains of that name are in Africa, 
The term is used to indicate some 
place far off and hard to reach. 

muffled. With the sound dead- 
ened. 

Mu'nich (mQ'nlk). A German city. 

myr'i ad (mir'i ad). A great number. 

na^bob (na'b6b). One who returns 
to Europe from the East with 
great riches. 

nau^se a'ting (n6'sh6 at'Jng). Sick- 
ening. 

naVi ga^tion. The science and art of 
handling a vessel at sea. 

night^rack'. Thin, broken clouds, 
driven before the wind. 

nobbles. See rose nobles. 

nor'mal. Natural. 

no'ta ble (no'td b'l) . Remarkable ; 
notorious. 

Nd'tre Dame (no'tr' dam). A noted 
Gothic cathedral in Paris. 

nubs. Hubs. 

num'bers. Poetry, so called on ac- 
count of the measured rhythm. 
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ob^sequies (6b's6kw!z). Ceremo- 
nies connected with a burial. 

ope (5p). Open. 

or'ni thoro gy. The science that 
treats of birds. 

Osbom, Selleck. (i 783-1 826.) An 
American journalist and poet. 

o'ver-word'. The word said again 
and again. 

owre ore gy. Learning on the sub- 
ject of owls. (A word coined 
after the analogy of ornithology.) 

Oz'enford. Oxford, one of the 
greatest and oldest of the English 
universities. Literally, the ford 
of oxen. 

pad^dock. An inclosure for stock. 
pse^an (pe'^n). A song of triumph. 
pall (p61). A heavy cloth, dark in 

color, thrown over a coffin. 
Pan. The nature god of the ancient 

world, half goat, half man. 
par'asite (p&rd sit). A toady; one 

living at another's expense. 
par'don er. A churchman authorized 

to sell indulgences, or grant par- 
dons for sins. 
patrols (p&t'wa). Dialect, or speech, 

peculiar to the user. 
pen's! ve (pSn'slv). Thoughtful. 
Pdre Gil baulf (p4r zhel bo'). The 

hero of the poem "The Old Coureur 

de Bois." 
per'iag'ua (pSr'!&g'wd). A dugout 

or canoe made by hallowing a tree 

trunk. 
per'! win'kle. The vine commonly 

called myrtle. 
per plexed' (p€r plSkst ' ) . Puzzled ; 

doubtful. 
pes'ti lence. A devastating disease. 
Peter. The church of St. Peter at 

Rome. 
phan'toms (f&n'tiJfmz). Mere appear- 
ances; ghosts. 
Phce'bus (fe'bws). Apollo, the sun 

god. Hence, a name for the sun 

when personified. 
Picts (p!ktz). Early inhabitants of 

Great Britain. 



Pictured Rocks. Sandstone cliffs on 
the southern shore of Lake Supe- 
rior. So called because of their 
curious shapes, due to the action 
of water. 

pil'grim (pfl'grXm). One who visits 
holy places for religious worship. 

pioneer'. One who goes ahead, 
preparing a way for others. 

pique (pek). The pommel of the 
saddle. 

plash'y. With many puddles. 

Plen'ipo. Abbreviation for pleni- 
potentiary (plSn'l p6 t^n'sht A r!). 
A representative of a government 
with full authority to transact 
business. 

plot. Place. 

plov'cr (pliiv'er). A kind of bird, 
frequenting plains, grassy uplands, 
and beaches. 

Poe, Edgar Allan, (i 809-1 849.) An 

' American poet, romancer, and 
critic. 

po'lar ray. The north star. 

posf ed. Rode with haste. 

pos'tem (pos'tern). A gate. 

postirion (pOstil'yttn). One who 
rides the near horse of those 
drawing a coach. 

poth'er. Much ado; disturbance. 

pounds. The pound is the gold 
unit of money in Great Britain, 
and is worth about $4.85. 

pre ces'sion of the E'qui nox'es. An 
astronomical term to indicate the 
slow change in direction of the 
earth's axis, causing the westward 
movement of equinoctial points. 

pre pos'ter ous. Absurd; lacking in 
common sense. 

pre scribed' (pr6 sknbd' ) . Ordained ; 
appointed. 

pri me'val cha'os (ka'6s). The con- 
fused state of matter before the 
creation of distinct forms. 

pro'bate courts (pro'bat). A probate 
court is one in which wills and 
documents dealing with the dis- 
posal of estates are proved. 

Procter, Adelaide Anne. (1825- 
1864.) An English poet. 
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pro di^gious ( pr6 d! j 'tts ) . Huge ; 
enormous. 

pro fane^. To treat with irreverence. 

prone (prOn). Inclined or disposed 
toward a thing. 

pro pound^ed. Proposed. 

purling. With a murmuring soimd, 
as if running over pebbles. 

purse proud. Proud because one 
has wealth. 

Py thag'o ras {pi th&g'6 ids). A cele- 
brated Greek philosopher. 

quartz (kw6rts). A widely diffused 
mineral, forming the rocks quartz- 
ite and sandstone, and an impor- 
tant constituent of granite and 
other rocks. 

quick. Alive. 

ram^part. A defending wall. 

ran^dom. Without fixed aim. 

Raph'a els (r&f'i elz). Paintings by 
the Italian artist, Raphael. (1483- 
1520.) 

Raspe (ras'peOi Rudolph Eric. (1737- 
1 794.) German writer and scientist. 

rat-tailed. Said of a horse's tail 
having little or no hair. 

reck (rSk). Take account of. 

re dress^ing. Setting right. 

Red^tam. A mountain lake in north- 
western England. 

re luc^tan cy. Unwillingness. 

re mother (r6 mOt'er). Very far in the 
past. 

Re naude^ (re nOd'). Name of a wolf 
in Daudet's "M. Seguin's Goat." 

re^quiem (re'kwl^). A musical 
service or hymn in honor of the 
dead. 

reVo lu^tion ize. To change com- 
pletely. 

revo lu^tions. Changes. 

riffed. Split. 

rig'orous (rig'ertts). Harsh; severe. 

Robin Hood. The most famous of 
legendary English outlaws, who 
took from the rich to give to the 
poor. 

roc (rftk). A huge fabulous bird of 
Arabia. 



roch'et (rftch'St). A ceremonial vest- 
ment. 

ro'sa ries (ro'za rlz). Strings of 
prayer beads. 

rose nobles. Former English coins, 
so cabled from the rose stamped on 
them. 

Ros'inan^te (r6z'3( na,n't6). Don 
Quixote's famous steed. 

sad^dle tree. The wooden frame of a 

saddle. 
St. Bittel (Wt'l). Probably the same 

as St. Botolph. King John swears 

by him in the old baUad. 
St James. St. James's Palace, the 

official residence of the court of 

the English sovereign. 
St. Petersburg. The capital city of 

Russia. 
Saint Sophia (s6fe'd). A famous 

church in Constantinople. 
Salis^bury (s61z'beri). A city in 

Wiltshire, England. 
sal'Ued (sSl'M). Set forth. 
sal^lies (sSl'lz). Frolics. 
San'cho Pan'za (s^T)'kO p&n'za). Don 

Quixote's squire. 
Sangster, Margaret £. (i 838-1912.) 

An American poet and writer. 
Sar din'i an (sar din'l &n). A native 

of the island of Sardinia. 
sa'trap (sa'trSp). The governor of 

a province in Persia. 
scar (skar). A steep, rocky eminence. 
Scott, Sir Walter. (1771-1832.) One 

of the greatest of English novelists 

and poets. 
sculled (skiild). Propelled after the 

manner of a fish. 
scutch'eons (skiich'iJ^nz). The shield- 
shaped surfaces or plates on which 

coats of arms are displayed. (A 

form of the word escutcheon.) 
sedate^. Sober; staid. 
Selkirk, Alexander. An Englishman 

whose life on a desert island 

probably furnished Defoe the idea 

tor his story of Robinson Crusoe. 
serge and rope (serj). A long outer 

garment of coarse cloth with a 

girdle of rope. 
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Sev'em (s^v'Sm). A river in Wales. 
Shakespeare, William. (1564-1616.) 

The greatest of English dramatists 

and poets. 
shal'^lop (sh&l'ttp) . A light, open boat. 
Shan^don. A parish in Cork, Ireland. 
shay (shay). A light two- wheeled 

carriage. (Colloquial for chaise.) 
Sherwood Forest. A great forest 

around Nottingham, England, the 

scene of Robiii Hood's exploits. 
shouldei-of-mutton sail. A sail, in 

the shape of a triangle, used on 

small boats. 
Si be'ri a (si be'rf a) . The northern 

portion of Asia. 
sign manual. A mark, or sign, made 

by touching with the hands. 
Si^gnor (se'ny6r). Title of address 

among the Italians; the same as 

Mr. or Sir. 
Sind'bad (sind'h^d). A sailor in the 

Arabian Nights, who had some 

wonderful adventures. 
si^ren (si'rSn). One of the fabulous 

sea njmiphs who, by their singing, 

were said to lure mariners to their 

destruction. 
skeleton ... in closet. A secret. (A 

reference to the old story of the 

hidden skeleton, the finding of 

which brought to light the story 

of a murder.) 
So'lon (so'lon). A wise Athenian law- 
giver who flourished about 600 B.C. 
som^ber. Dull; gloomy. 
sona^ta in F. (s6 na'td). The name 

of one of the best known of 

Beethoven's compositions. 
sor'did. Mean; base. 
spark. A "smart Alec." 
spoils. Advantages; gains; booty. 
spon ta'ne ous ly. Naturally. 
spume-flakes. Froth. 
spy. One who seeks secretly to 

enter an enemy's camp to obtain 

information. 
squall. A sudden gust of wind. 
staff. A long piece of wood used as 

a cudgel. 
stages. Degrees of advance in a 
• march or journey. 



star'board. The right-hand side. 

Steele, Richard. (1672-1729.) Eng- 
lish dramatist and essayist. 

stem sheets. The space at the rear 
of a boat. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis. (1850- 
1894.) Scottish novelist, essayist, 
and poet. 

Strad'i va'ri us (strftdl va'r! tfs). A 
violin made by the famous Italian 
violin maker of that name, who 
Uived about 1700. 

Stridden edge. A spur of the Hel- 
vellyn Mountain in the Lake dis- 
trict of England. 

strong'way'. Used with "give" to 
mean make way, or progress, 
rapidly. 

stu^pefied. Greatly astonished. 

sub al'tems (sMb dl'temz). Officers 
below the rank of captain. 

sue cumV (stt kiim'). Give up; 
perish. 

Sul'tan (siil'tdn). The title of the 
ruler of the Turks. 

sun'dry. Various. 

su'per ciri ous (sa'per sWi Us). 
Haughty; arrogant. 

swarth^y (sw6r'thl). Of dusky com- 
plexion. 

Swift, Ivan. (1874 — .) An Ameri- 
can poet. 

tac^tics. Methods of procedure. 
tail. To follow along in the rear. 
Ta'mar (ta'mdr). A river in Eng- 
land, separating Cornwall from 

Devon. 
tam'a rack (t^m'd r^k). A kind of 

tree. 
tax'i der'mists ' ( t&k's! d{ir'mfets ) . 

Those skilled in preparing and 

mounting the skins of animals. 
Tennyson, Alfred, (i 809-1 892.) An 

English poet; poet laureate from 

1850 until 1892. 
tent^ed. Covered with tents. 
teth'er (tSth'er). A rope by which 

an animal is fastened. 
The^ches (the'kez). The mountain 

from which the "Ten Thousand" 

saw the Black Sea. 
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thills (thflz). The shafts of a car- 
riage. 

thong. A strip of leather. 

Thombury, George Walter. (1828- 
1876.) An English poet and 
writer. 

thor'ough-brace'. A leather strap 
supporting the body of a carriage. 

Ti'ber (tl'ber). A river in western 
Italy on which Rome is situated. 

tight. Strong; able. 

till. A money drawer. 

tin^der. Something that burns very 
easily. 

tip'pet. A muffler. 

Ti^tians (tfeh'anz). Paintings by 
the Venetian artist, Titian. ( 1 477- 
1576.) 

to'ken. Something given as a sign 
of good faith. 

Tom Pinch. One of the best liked 
of all Dickens's characters, who 
appears in Martin Chuzzlewit. He 
is simple, good hearted, and thor- 
oughly unselfish. 

traf'fick er. One who buys and sells. 

train'band'. A company of trained 
citizen soldiers in England, from 
the fourteenth century to the 
Restoration (1660). 

traveled post. Rapidly and in good 
style with coach and horses. 

Treb'izond' (trSb'iz6nd'). A prov- 
ince in Asia Minor. 

Tre lawn' y (tr6 16'nl). Bishop suc- 
cessively of Bristol, Exeter, and 
Winchester, England. Placed un- 
under arrest by James II in 1688. 

Trent. A river in northeastern 
England. 

truces (troos'^z). Temporary sus- 
pensions of fighting; brief periods 
of quiet. 

trust'y. Reliable. 

tug. A great strain; difficulty. 

tun. A liquid measure of 252 gal- 
lons. 

tur'bid. Muddy. 

tur'bu lent. Violently disturbed. 

Tur'ner (tiir'ner). A painting by 
the English landscape painter, 
J. M. W. Turner. (1775-1851.) 



Ul'va (iil'va). One of the small 

islands of the Hebrides group, 

west of Mull. 
um'pire. A judge; one to whom a 

decision is left. 
u'nison (Q'nKsMn). Agreement. 
un prec'e dent ed (iin prSs'6 dSn tSd). 

Without example. 
un quench'a ble. Not to be put out, 

or quenched. 
un shipped'. Removed. 
up braid'. To reproach, or find 

fault with. 

Val'de mar (val'dS mar). A king of 

Denmark, 11 57-1 182. 
Valley of the Shadow. A reference 

to the Valley of the Shadow of 

Death in Psalm xxiii. 
Van Dyke, Henry. (1852 — .) An 

American poet, essayist, preacher, 

and teacher. 
van'guard. The advance section of 

an army. 
Vat'i can. The palace of the Pope 

at Rome. 
vel'lum (vSr«m). A fine white 

parchment for binding books. 
Ve'nus (ve'n«s). One of the bright- 
est of the planets. 
ver'min. Noxious insects or ani- 
mals, sometimes used to refer to 

human beings. 
Vest, George Graham, (i 830-1 904.) 

An American politician. United 

States senator from Missouri. 

(1879-1903). 
vig'or (v!g'er). Power; strength. 
VU'la Fran'ca (vel'la frag'ka). A 

town in northern Italy. 
vis'or (vKz'er). The front piece 

of a helmet for protecting the 

face. 
vo'tive. Dedicated by a vow. 

wal'rus (wdl'rus). A large, clumsy 
sea animal, allied to the seal, 
found in the Arctic Ocean. 

Ware (wdr). A market town in 
Hertfordshire, England. 

Wash. A marsh or bog. 
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wa'ter-wraith' (rath). A spirit sup- 
posed to inhabit the waters and to 
foretell by its shrieks the approach- 
ing calamity of a wreck. An old 
sailor superstition. 

wax'works'. An exhibition of wax 
figures, in imitation of living 
beings. 

White Chief. The President. 

wilMered (wfl'dgrd). Confused. 
(Poetic form of bewildered.) 

wi'ly. Cunning. 

win'some. Charming. 

with'er. To grow old; to decay. 

Wolfe, Charles, (i 791-1823.) An 
Irish poet. 



Wordsworth, William, (i 770-1 850.) 
An English poet. Poet laureate 
from 1843 to 1850. 

wor'ship ful. Honorable. (Some- 
times used in a satirical sense.) 

Xen^o phon (z^n'6 f6n). An Athe- 
nian general and historian, who 
lived about 434-355 B-C 

Xu'ry (za'ri). A Moorish boy, serv- 
ant to Robinson Crusoe, in De- 
foe's novel. 

yeo^man (yO'mdn). A common, free 
man. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 

Statement of General Principles 

This series of readers has been made with the conviction that 
no textbooks are quite so important as those that have for their 
object the training of young people in the use and mastery of 
their mother tongue. Through the power thus gained they hold 
the key to the strongholds of the world's treasures. At best, the 
direct contact through experience with the facts of nature and of 
human life is very limited in the case of each individual. Impor- 
tant as such direct contact must be, we must still realize that a 
great proportion of what we need for the purposes of education 
must come through the stimulus of the printed page. We can- 
not go to all the countries in the world and find out what sort of 
peoples Uve in them, how they live, and what they produce. We 
caimot measure their territories for ourselves, explore their deserts, 
climb their mountains, sail their seas, and thus learn about all 
these things at first hand. We must depend upon the geographer 
to bring all this knowledge before us in stimmary form. We can 
at best read only a few of the original documents and examine a 
few of the monuments in which the story of the past is enshrined. 
To do any of this effectively requires a special training impossible 
for most. We must depend upon the trained historian to put 
what we need in a simple and concise language. We cannot 
possibly, by any first-hand experience, know what Elizabeth's 
England was like, or what our coimtry was like in the days of 
Washington. All this we are likely, if we know it at all, to learn 
through our ability to interpret the printed page. This ftmda- 
mental proposition is illustrated only to make clear the tremen- 
dous importance of being well groimded in mastery over otu: 
language, both in its spoken and its written forms. 

A second proposition, accepted nowadays with practical una- 
nimity, is that reading books for the schools should not deal with 
mere information and its organization as such. That is the place 
for the books on geography, history, physiology, mathematics, 
and tTie various sciences. Information in material for reading 
exercises is purely incidental and is used to illustrate the issues 
of life. The material used shotild appeal strongly to the imagi- 
_xiative powers. It shotdd be literary in its character. 

ao8 
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The important thing about a nation is the tone of its spiritual 
life, its point of view on the great problems connected with human 
existence. Never before has there been more concern for the 
general welfare, a clearer recognition of the necessity of making 
human brotherhood more of a fact and less of an airy senti- 
ment. And this increasing characteristic promises imtold possi- 
bilities for the future. One of the main forces for training in 
healthiness of mental tone and sanity of outlook is the litera- 
ture of the world. By wise choice and skillful use we not only 
secure the needed powers of language mastery but at the same 
time fill the mind at its most impressionable period with images 
that are powerful for future good. Hence it has been the aim to 
make a set of reading books ftdl of the vigor and red blood of life; 
books that hold up high ideals of thinking and conduct, that cheer 
and brighten life and give us more faith in our fellow men and in 
ourselves; books that help us realize that courtesy and heroism 
have not departed from the earth, but are found even in lowly 
and unexpected places; above all, books that may serve to point 
our own high destiny as the responsible citizens of a greater future. 

Selection of Material 

The material used in this Sixth Reader is selected with special 
regard to its capacity for interesting and helping the boys and 
girls who are to read it. The selections are of great variety and 
of good quality; they are chosen from a wide range of authors; 
texts have been carefully prepared, no liberties being taken that 
would in any way change an author's meaning, and, finally, the 
forming of good taste and correct habits of thought has been con- 
stantly kept in mind. The old favorites will be foimd, and much 
new material has been drawn upon. The pupil's love of animals 
will find satisfaction in selections like **How They Brought the 
Good News from Ghent to Aix," **0n Horseback," and **Helvel- 
lyn"; his delight in various phases of heroism and the heroic in 
**The Sardinian Drummer Boy," "Song of the Western Men," 
and "Armageddon"; love of adventure in "Long Tom and the 
Whale," "Alexander Selkirk," and "Robinson Crusoe Builds a 
Boat"; delight in generous' actions in "The House by the Side of 
the Road," "I Have a Right," and "The Moonlight Sonata"; 
interest in legend in "Little John," "The Archery Contest," 
"Robin Hood," "King John and the Abbot of Canterbury," and 
"Heather Ale"; love of country in "Nathan Hale," "Concord 
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Hymn/' and '*The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers"; interest in 
striking ethical interpretations of life in ** Valdemar the Happy," 
" Song of the Chattahoochee," '* A Psalm of Life," " The Builders," 
and ** To a Waterfowl" ; delight in moving eloquence in '* The Red 
Man Eloquent," and '* Eulogy on the Dog"; keen curiosity about 
how things came to be in "The Story of a Stone"; keen sense oj 
humor in "A Modest Wit," "The Bear as a Himiorist," and "The 
Chameleon"; delight in extravagant adventure and "big talk" in 
"Don Quixote," "Botmding the United States," "The Baron's 
Cold Day," and "The Owl Critic" ; love of good stories in instances 
as diverse as "M. Seguin's Goat," "The Diverting History of 
John Gilpin," and "A Quaker Christmas." 

These are some of the more marked interests of yoimg readers 
of this grade, and it would be possible by extending the list to 
include all the selections in this book tmder these and a few more 
such heads. They have all been kept in mind, and the material 
for the book chosen in the light of these principles and not merely 
at random. Due regard has of course been had for difficulties 
of language and thought, and it is confidently believed that the 
years of experiment resulting in this choice have given an arrange- 
ment and an ease of grading that will justify themselves in the 
actual practice of other teachers. 

Apparatus 

For convenience, the lines of selections have been ntimbered, 
thus making it easy to direct the attention to any passage required. 
At the end of each selection a group of the words most likely 
to need explanation is given. These are placed in the order 
in which they are found in the lesson. All terms used in these 
lists are explained in the general glossary on page 295 et seq. 
Under the heading "Study," following each lesson, is a brief 
series of suggestive questions designed to direct the attention to 
some of the more important features or problems to be con- 
sidered in mastering the author's meaning. These questions 
serve as a general assignment for the pupil in preparing his work. 

Glossary 

The general glossary (p. 295) gives the correct pronunciation, 
where necessary, of all the terms listed at the end of each selec- 
tion. The phonetic equivalents are those used in Webster^s New 
International Dictionary, The definitions given are those which 
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the words have in the context. The object is to put the pupil in 
possession of what he needs for his purpose with the least expen- 
diture of time and energy on his part. Drill in the work of 
picking- out the one meaning needed from the many often given 
in the dictionary is important, but it should not be allowed to 
usurp the more important work of concentrating the mind upon 
the larger meaning o£ the selection. Geographical, mythical, his- 
torical, and other allusions are explained wherever it is thought 
that such explanation may be needed. This glossary, therefore, 
becomes a dictionary and encyclopedia for the purpose of explain- 
ing just those difficulties that arise in the study of the selections 
in this book. No legitimate opportunity should be missed to 
fill the mind of the reader with the more common illustrations 
from myth, legend, and story. These are the commonplaces of 
literary reference, and the general reader is sadly handicapped if 
he does not recognize them at once. The following chosen at 
random from the glossary of this volimie will give some notion 
of its helpfulness in this direction: Briareus, Bucephalus, Dool- 
kamein, Eldorado, Maid Marian and Robin Hood, Medusa, 
Phoebus, the skeleton in the closet, the Valley of the Shadow. 

Study Hints 

The questions and suggestions foimd tmder the heading 
*' Study" are to put the pupil to work at once on the definite 
problems of the lesson. This definiteness in assignment is quite 
as necessary in a reading lesson as it is in any other subject. 
Haziness is the bane of the classroom. The clear understanding 
of what is 'read is the main object always to be kept in mind. 
Much work in reading is ineffective because it has no object and 
leads nowhere. These study hints require the pupils to do specific 
things. To illustrate by the questions on the first selection in this 
book, "The Fifth Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor," some of these 
questions lead to a close observation of the details of the story: 

Why did Sindbad take several merchants along with him? 
Tell the story of the adventure with the rocs. 
Tell the story of the adventure with the Old Man of the Sea. 
Tell the story of the coconuts. 

Other questions lead to the stating of the plainer inferences or 
conclusions that can be drawn: 

What does the first statement tell you about Sindbad? 
What shows that Sindbad was wiser than his companions? 

VI-21 ^^^ 
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Do you think Sindbad was justified in calling the Old Man ill-natured? 
Are you surprised that Sindbad felt the need of resting from his fatigues? 

A simple "Why?" or *'What makes you think so?" will be 
enough to lead the pupil on to full answers if you find him inclined 
to answer any question with a mere "Yes** or "No.** Some 
questions lead to larger inferences, connecting what is read with 
the larger problems of life or literature. In this particular lesson 
such are the following: 

In what way was the Old Man like a bad habit? 

This is a good example of a "cock-and-bull" story: judging from this 
tale, how would you describe such a story? 

Where it has seemed proper to do so, direct suggestions are 
made to start the pupil on the right track. Such is the sugges- 
tion (p. 7) that he should call to mind the "swish-sh-sh** of 
the scythe as it is drawn through the grass; or the suggestion 
(p. 47) on the "capping" of stories; or the hint (p. 259) that 
the story of the goat is addressed to a friend imder circumstances 
that give the key to its meaning. While these study hints have 
been kept within the smallest possible compass, great care has 
been taken to make them serve the purpose of definiteness in 
the proper preparation of work. In answering these questions 
it is important that pupils be encouraged, in pointing out their 
conclusions, to read the specific passages that have led to these 
conclusions. Where differences of opinion arise this will lead to 
a rivalry of skill in the interpretation that will often lead to the 
discovery of important points that would otherwise be passed over. 

Expression 

All intelligent expression is the result of having something to 
express. The way a person reads orally is a test of his imder- 
standing of what he reads. To think the thought clearly and to 
feel the emotion genuinely is therefore the basis of all good oral 
reading. The pupil should be encotuaged to select and read those 
passages that seem to say what he agrees with or to express the 
emotion that he also feels. But it very often happens that the 
meaning of a passage is vague until one hears it properly read, 
and the teacher has a large field of usefulness at this point. It is 
wise on the part of the teacher to do a great deal of reading for 
and with the pupils. All "discussion" of the meaning is often 
hopelessly inadequate, while its reading by the teacher will often 
at once furnish the key. 
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The value of a trained voice is not easily overestimated, even 
if one considers the matter from a merely practical point of view. 
To speak with effective clearness, to put what one believes in the 
simplest and most forcible way, to think on one's feet, to get rid 
of the self-consciousness that oppresses the unpracticed — these 
are all ends to be earnestly sought. 

Expression Exercises 

Lack of clearness in knowing what one speaks is not the only 
cause of bad speaking and reading. The more mechanical ele- 
ment in expression often needs attention, and as habits of expres- 
sion are lasting, the teacher must be alert in the effort to correct 
defects as soon as they become evident. The skillful use of the 
carefully devised system of phonic work in the earlier books of 
this series forms a solid basis for good expression. Now, it is 
important to notice specific difficulties and, if possible, devise exer- 
cises to correct them. No complete system of such exercises is 
possible, and only a few suggestions can be made here.^ If, for 
instance, some of the class fail to give properly thd sounds in 
some common word, a list of words containing those soimds 
can quickly be made (the pupils assisting), and a few moments 
devoted to gaining greater flexibility of the vocal organs. Here 
are a few such exercises: 



sh 


wh 


St 


* 


shall 


which 


most 


bird 


shell 


where 


first 


mirth 


should 


wheel 


least 


thirst 


shiver 


when 


just 


firm. 


shower 


why 


worst 


girl 


hush 


white 


youngest 


shirk 


wish 


what 


thickest 


birch 


swish 


whither 


noblest 


whirl 



In certain words the tendency is to suppress a syllable: 

poem (not pome), poet, every, slavery, offering, gardener, original, rob- 
bery, discovery. 

Certain combinations of words are often slurred: 

(i) each and all, free and equal, hard and fast, great and small, far and 
wide, reached and kept, man and bird and beast, black ahd white, time 
and tide. 

'Any 6f the better textbooks of oral expression furnish many pages of 
drills and exercises. Two very satisfactory sources for such material are 
Cumnock's Choice Readings (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago) and Mitchell's 
School and College Speaker (Henry Holt & Co., New York), 
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(2) Did you? Could you? Would jrou? Might you? Won't you? 
Can't you? Don't you? Is it you? Isn't it you? 

Various lists may be made illustrating initial and terminal 
combinations of consonants: 

Black, blind, blush; glad, glib, gloat; sled, slang, slight; crawl, crib, 
cross; drag, drill, drunk; prance, prince, preach; strange, struck, strove; 
snarl, sneak, snuff; quake, queen, quote; twirled, world, curled; elm, whelm, 
helm; act, sect, strict; dark, fork, work. 

A very interesting as well as successful exercise for gaining 
flexibility of utterance is the so-called ** tongue twister." The 
following are good examples: 

He built an icehouse near his own nice house. 

Eight great, gray geese were gazing gayly into Greece. 

Some sell sea-shells. Does she sell sea-shells? 
■ He sawed six long, slim, sleek, slender saplings. 

I found baths, cloths, laths, moths, sheaths, and wreaths. 

Hugo's heroic act aided Hiram's helplessness. 

How horribly Herbert hurt his head at honest Henry's house! 

RoUo, rioting uproariously, rushed rashly round the rough roof. 

By chance Charles changed the cheap chamber stairs. 

James, the jailer, judged John, the joker, justly. 

Selfish Silas, with short, shrill shrieks, shouts ashore saucily. 

Seated on shore, she sees ships with shining sails on the shimmering sea. 

Through the thin cloth the thief thrusts thorns. 

Theophilus Thistle, the successful thistle sifter, sifted a sieve full of 
unsifted thistles. If Theophilus Thistle, the successful thistle sifter, sifted 
a sieve full of unsifted thistles, where is the sieve full of unsifted thistles 
that Theophilus Thistle, the successful thistle sifter, sifted? 

Study of Authors 

Literary biography should not be unduly emphasized in the 
early work in reading. The important thing is to hold the atten- 
tion closely to the literary material itself. But as soon as pupils 
are interested in the work of some particular writer, and while 
they are interested in it, it is well for them to have some simple 
account of the author and his work. To that end a few such 
biographies are given in this volume, accompanied by authorita- 
tive portraits. The accoimt of the author always comes after the 
pupil has made acquaintance with some of his work, and never 
precedes it. 



THE HOLTON. CURRY READERS 

BY GRADES 

First Reader. A little book bubbling over with mirth and 
humor. Mother Goose rimes, stories, and dramatizations of 
nature and the seasons, with gay little pictures, appeal at every 
point, and prompt the diild to speak and act as he feels about the 
things he loves. Phonic and enunciation drills. Ninety line 
drawings in color by Frances Beem. Cloth, 8vo, 1 46 pages . . 30 cen ts 

Second Reader. Everyday experiences of the child are pic- 
tured in verse and story. Pulsing with the spirit of his play life, 
and simply dramatized, they cultivate imagination and observation, 
and afford a happy outlet for self-expression in speech and play. 
Phonic, enunciation, and expression exercises. Seventy-two line 
drawings in color, and end papers by Frederick Richardson. Cloth, 
8vo, 168 pages 35 cents 

Third Reader. Animal, nature, and fairy stories, tales of 
adventure, in simple and dramatized form here appeal to the child's 
sense of humor, sympathies, and desire to know. Wholesome and 
happy in tone, they give pleasure, sow seeds of literary taste, and 
bring out moral distinctions. Phonic drills, memory, and expression 
exercises. Fifty-nine drawings in color, and decorative end pages 
by Frederick Richardson. Cloth, 8vo, 227 pages 40 cents 

Fourth Reader. In this important year, the best and most 
wholesome of folk and fairy tales, nature stories and fables, call 
into play the judgment and reason of the pupil, and bring before 
him the wisdom of justice, honesty, and contentment. Seatwork 
excels in variety and efficiency. Fifty-six line drawings by Maud 
Hunt Squire. Cloth, 8vo, 244 pages 45 cents 

Fifth Reader. The changing interests of the reader are now 
met with a great diversity of material — ^beautiful selections in both 
old and new. Stories of courage and adventure, fair dealing, the 
mysteries of life and nature. Biographies and dictionary work 
begin. Exercises in breathing and tone production. Illustrations 
by Maud Hunt Squire. Cloth, 8vo, 287 pages 50 cents 

Sixth Reader. With ideals clamoring for place, and loyalty 
seeking for heroes, the reader is given stones of bravery and lofty 
action, swinging poems of chivalry, valor, and splendid adiievement. 
Biographies. Pronunciation, expression exercises. Dictionary work. 
Forty-nve drawings by Ned Hadley. Cloth, 8vo, 314 pages . . 55 cents 

Seventh Reader. Here prose and poetry draw the reader into 
the great questions of life, nature, science — uphold freedom, himian 
brotiherhood, and patriotic service. Critical little paragraphs about 
authors. Expression work. Dictionary work. Thirty line drawings 
by Ned E. Hadley. Cloth, 8vo, 335 pages 60 cents 

Eighth Reader. This contains in brief the glories of literature. 
Essays, poems, stories, expressing the very essence of pathos and 
tenderness, of self-sacrifice and noble action, splendid examples of 
the drama and oration. Mechanical aids are continued. Twenty 
drawings by Milo Winter. Cloth, 8vo, 334 pages 60 cents 





The Natural Literature of Children 

jVIyth and Legend 

bequeathed them by the grown-up children of another day, men who 

interpreted the poetry of nature in its richest meaning, and 

built up heroic figures that glow afresh for 

every new generation 

ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN. By Maude Radford 
Warren. 

Robin Hood, the beloved outlaw, with Maid Marian and his 
merry men, never frolicked more gayly in the fair greenwood than in 
Mrs. Warren's book. In the midst of the woodsy fragrance of Sher- 
wood forest one fairly sees jolly Friar Tuck and the green-clad archers 
as, with happy shouts, they play wild pranks upon the unwary traveler 
or make the leafy temple resound to blithe songs and the cheery noise 
of friendly contests with bow and arrow. Nine ballads. 

Illustrated with full-page line drawings and decorative headings 
by Milo K. Winter. Cloth. Price 50 cents 

KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS. By Maude Radford Warren. 

The story of the Spotless King and his knights of the Round 
Table told in simple prose for yotmg people. Designed to familiarize 
the child with the great Anglo-Saxon myths, the stories include "How 
Arthur Became King"; ** Arthur's Court and the Knights of the 
Round Table"; "The Good Sword Excalibur"; "How Lancelot Saved 
the Queen." Throughout the book the author displays a sympathetic 
understanding of the subject that warms the narrative and at once 
commands the interest of the child. 

Fifteen full-page line drawings and numerous decorative devices 
by Walter Enright. Cloth. Price 50 cents 

ACHILLES AND HECTOR. By Agnes Cook Gale, Author of "The 
Story of Ulysses." 

Stories of the Iliad retold with spirit and dramatic efifect. Por- 
traying a period in Greek history when life was lived on a high plane, 
and woven about the heroic characters of Achilles and Hector, they 
exemplify the compelling influences of duty to the gods, to country, 
and to one's own exalted standards. The long struggle between 
Greece and Troy forms the backgroimd of this prose story of Homer's 
great poem. 

Illustrated with fifteen full-page illustrations by Helen Maitland, 
and a map. Cloth. Price 45 cents 

RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 

Educational Publishers 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





Selections from* Fifth to .Seventh Grades from 

Canterbury Classics 

Edited under the general supervision of 

KATHARINE LEE BATES 

Professor of English Literature in WellesleyCoUege 

ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. By Lewis Carroll 
Edited by Florence Milner of the Detroit University School, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
Illustrated with frontispiece portrait of Lewis Carroll, together 

with pen drawings by Fanny Cory Cooney, and sketches by the author. 

Cloth. Price 30 cents 

THE WATER-BABIES. By Charles Kingsley, Edited by Sarah 
Willard Hiestand, Editor of "The Beginner's Shakespeare." 
Portrait frontispiece in half tone; line drawings by Will Carque- 
ville. Cloth. Price 45 cents 

THE HEART OF A BOY. By Edmondo de Amicis, Translated 
and abridged by Sophie Jewett, formerly of Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

Portrait frontispiece, photographs taken especially for the book 

in Italy, and with line drawings by Homer W. Colby. 

Cloth. Price 45 cents 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Edited 
by George B. Aiton., formerly State Inspector of High Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Portrait, half tones from rare prints, and line drawings by Homer 

W. Colby. Cloth. Price 45 cents 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. By Charles Dickens. Edited 
by George B. Aiton, formerly State Inspector of High Schools, 
Miimeapolis, Minn. 
Portrait frontispiece, and nine full-page line drawings by Gustavus 

Widney. Cloth. Price 30 cents 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By Charles Dickens. Edited by Katherine 
Gill West, formerly Instructor in Reading in Eastern Illinois State 
Normal School. 
Portrait frontispiece, and eleven pen-and-ink drawings by Milo 

K. Winter. Cloth. Price 35 cents 

THE STORY OF A SHORT LIFE. By Juliana Horatia Ewing. 

Edited by Sarah C. Brooks, formerly Principal of Teachers Training 

School,. Baltimore, Md. 

Portrait frontispiece, and line drawings by Ruth M. Hallock. 
Cloth. Price 30 cents 

RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 

Educational Publishers 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 




Little Lives of 
Great Men 




A series in which every life is so simply and vitally depicted, is so 

human in its boy development, that it not only creates at 

once a bond of sympathy with the young reader 

but inspires to eager emulation. 

LINCOLN: The Man of the People. By William H. Mace, 
Professor of History, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 

A great little story vibrant with pathos and strength. In it the 
whole achieving life of Lincoln, from boyhood in the Kentucky woods 
to the great climax in Washington, is revealed to the reader. 

Portraits from rare photographs, and 58 line drawings by Homer 
W. Colby. Maps. Cloth. Price 35 cents 

NAPOLEON: The Little Corsican. By Esse V. Hathaway, Instructor 
in English in Des Moines High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

A child's book, but finished in every detail, an exquisite sketch 
of the king-maker's life. The moody little lad at Ajaccio, the sensitive 
genius of Brienne, and the great commander are remarkably pictured. 

Illustrate4 with the Delaroche painting and others. 54 line 
drawings by Louis Braunhold. Cloth. * Price 35 cents 

CROMWELL: England's Uncrowned King. By Esse V. Hathaway, 
Instructor in English in Des Moines High School, Iowa. 

A somber story, but with rich high lights that catch and hold the 
attention of the young reader. The story of Cromwell discloses a 
life full of overwhelming purpose, so magnetic, so strong, there is no 
getting away from the interest of it. 

Illustrated with the Charles Cooper and the Walker portraits. 
51 line drawings by Carle Michel Boog. Cloth. Price 35 cents 

WASHINGTON: A Virginia Cavalier. By William H. Mace, 
This little book will find its way into the pocket of many a boy 

to read in the sacred privacy of the barn and to be dreamed over in 

those visions of greatness that come to every normal youngster. 

Illustrated with portraits, and line drawings by Homer W. Colby. 

Price. 35 cents 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. By Esse V. Hathaway. 

One of the loneliest and most striking figures in European history. 
A drummer boy at three, a commander at six, a military marvel at 
ten. Great appeal for young readers. Helps to understand causes of 
European war. 

Illustrated with portraits, and line drawings by Homer W. Colby. 

Price 35 cents 

IN PREPARATION 
PETER THE GREAT. By Edwin P. Tanner, 
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